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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



The Author avails himself of this opportunity of inviting all who take an interest 
in Trees and Plants, to visit his Nubbebibb at 

WALTHAM 0R088, 

which are now the largest in the immediate neighbourhood of London. They 
are open to the Public, free daily (Sundays excepted), and Visitors can inspect 
the Stock at their leisure, or will be provided with a conductor on application at 
the Office. Attention is respectfully invited to the following brief enumeration 
of the Boses, Trees, Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs, which are objects of his especial 
attention and care. 

I.-NT7BSEBY DEPABTMEKT. 

BosEB : Priced Descriptive Catalogues of which are published twice yearly, in 
Autumn and Spring. 

Habdt Tbebs and PIiAKTB, including — 

Evergreens for ornamental planting. 
Oonifersa, as Firs, Pines, Junipers, &c, 
American Plants, as Rhododendrons, &c. 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 
Climbing Plants. 

Fbitit Tbseb : including Qrape Yines, Strawberry Plants, &o. 

' %* No pains or eapense is spared to obtain the best Sorts^ and to keep 
them healthy^ tng07'0uSj and true to name. 

Fobsbt Trees of all descriptions, which are kept constantly transplanted, in 
order that they may succeed well after removal 

Sbasazl, Abpabagus, Bhubaeb, &c., &c., for forcing and planting out. 

IL^GBEBNHOTTBE AND 7L0BIST DEPABTKBNT. 

Azaleas. 

Oamellias. 

Dahlias. 

Fuchsias. 

Geraniums. 



ADTEBTI6EMEKTS. 

n.— GBEBNHOUSE AND FLOBIST DEPABTMENT (continued). 

Greenhoase Plants generally. 
Hollyhocks. 
Phloxes. 

A selection of the choicest and most distinct varieties of the above are always 
on sale. Every novelty of merit is added, in order to keep the Establishment on 
a level with the times. 

III.--SEED DEPABTMENT. 

Vegetable Seeds. 

\* The Collection of Vegetables commended by the Royal Horticultural 
Society were groionfrom Seeds furnished from his stocks. 

Flower Seeds, including Asters, Stocks, Primulas, &c., of the best races. 
Farm Seeds, including Turnips, Mangold Wurtzel, Grasses, &c. 

This, which has always appeared to him one of the most important branches 
of the business, receives a large share of his personal superintendence. Every 
effoi*t is made to secure for his customers the best races, by growing and saving 
the more critical crops, and buying others from inspected stocks. Free and 
strong vegetative powers are secured by furnishing new seeds only, and by keep- 
ing them in a dry, cool, and airy warehouse, built on the most approved principles 
expressly for the purpose. 
In this Department 

MuBHBOOM Spawn, 

BussiAN Mats, 

Garden Tools, 

Tobacco Papeb, 
and sundry miscellaneous articles for Garden use, are kept. 

IV.-BX7LB DEPABTKENT. 

Hyacinths, for which he has obtained several Pbizes at the leading Metropolitan 

Shows. 
Tulips ; all the best early kinds, for Spring gardening and pot-culture. 
Gladioli; one of the first Collections of this most beautiful of Autumn flowers. 
Lilies, Nabcissi, Cbocus, Herbaceous and Hardy Spring-Flowering Plants, &c. 

Such of these as are better matured in foreign soils and climates, are annually 
imported thence from the very first sources. These, and simdiy Garden Requisites, 
it has ever been, and will continue to be, his aim to famish at the lowest rates 
compatible with the supply of a first-rate article. 
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Yintors by Bailway can enter the Nuiseries from the platform, Walthah 
Station, half an hour's lide from Bishopsgate or St, Panorae Stations, London. 
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BosES IN PoTB. Third Edition 2 
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<<The best and fullest account of this plant which I have met with is by a 
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Amebic AN Plants, theib Histoby and Cultube 2 6 

An Houb with the Hollyhock. Second Edition 1 
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<* Well adapted to the end, being of a plain, practical character." — Spectator, 
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NX7BSEBY OATALOGUBS. 

The following Priced Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained free by poat :—• 

A. — ^BoBES. New Edition published annually. 

B. — Eyebgbeenb, Obnamental Tbees, Flowebing Shbubs, &c. 

C. — Fbuit Tbees, including Grape "^^es, and Strawberries, 

D. — Hyaointhb, Tulips, &c. New Edition published annually. 

jp. — "^-Ew Bobes, Hollyhocks, Oamelliab, Gbbaniuhs, Azaleas, &c. New 
Edition published annually. 

6. — Seeds ; Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural ; also GladiolL 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 



In submitting the present work to the public, it is thought 
desirable to state that it contains an exposition of the principles 
followed in these Nurseries, where the Rose has been exten- 
sively and successfully cultivated, under the Author's superin- 
tendence, for many years. A chief inducement to its publica- 
tion was the writer's desire to improve a favourite flower. It 
had long appeared to him that a work entering into the detail 
of Rose-culture, elucidating the various practices by means of 
Wood Engravings, and fumbhing Coloured Plates of some of 
the choicest kinds, was a desideratum; and that the non- 
existence of such a work proved a formidable barrier to 
the agreeable and satisfactory prosecution of this branch of 
Floriculture. 

Holding these views, it was his wish to publish, in a form 
and at a price which would place the work within reach of the 
humblest cultivator ; but the great expense attending the pro- 
duction of Coloured Plates in a highly-finished style, and the 
knowledge that the circulation of a class-work must necessarily 
be limited, pointed out the impracticability of pursuing such a 
course, and the idea was ultimately, though with reluctance, 
abandoned. 

The publication did not, however, appear unadvisable, 
because it could not be made more generally accessible. On 
the contrary, it was evident, from conversation with numerous 
Amateurs and professional Florists, who from time to time 
visited the Nurseries, that it was greatly required. It was 
argued that there were more lovers of flowers seeking amuse- 
ment in the culture of the Rose at the present time than at 
any previous period ; that the most difficult and important 
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branches of cultivation were nowhere fnlly and clearly treated 
of ; and that although other favourites had figured liberally in 
the Floricultural periodicals of the day, this had remained 
almost unnoticed, no series of Coloured Drawings having 
appeared later than 1820, since which period the Rose had 
undergone a thorough change. Into the causes of this it is 
needless to inquire. Suffice it to say, that the neglect could 
not have originated in an indifference to the iiierits or a sup- 
posed unpopularity of the flower. We can scarcely enter any 
garden, however humble, which does not contain a Rose-tree ; 
and many of the noted establishments in England have, like in 
Rome of old, places set apart expressly for their cultivation. 
And it is not a slavish obedience to fashion that has led to this. 
Although cherished alike by peer and peasant, the popularity 
of the Rose rests on a surer foundation — ^its intrinsic merit. 
What other genus of plants embraces so great a variety of 
character, or gives forth such a number of delicious blossoms 
for so long a period ? Moreover, it is ^asy of culture ; suited 
to a great variety of soils ; lives and blooms even when 
neglected ; yet pelds an abundant return for whatever labour 
may be bestowed upon it. 

The "Rose Garden" is arranged in Two Divisions. The 
First includes Chapters on the History of the Rose, the Forma- 
tion of the Rosarium, and the various practices of Cultivation. 
The Chapters on Hybridizing and raising Seedlings are, it is 
believed, altogether new, and likely to prove interesting and 
useful at this particular era in Rose-culture. The Second 
Division embraces a natural arrangement of all the approved 
Roses known, with full descriptions of their colours, sizes, forms, 
degrees of fulness, habit, rates of growth, and purposes for 
which best suited. The descriptions are chiefly the result of close 
personal observation, having been taken jfrom living specimens 
at a great cost of time and labour; which ^vill be granted readily, 
when it is stated that above 2,000 varieties are described. 
Nevertheless, it was judged desirable to pursue this course, in 
order to attain to that accuracy in the descriptive part of the 
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work which should render it a safe and efficient guide in select- 
ing varieties. 

The execution of the Coloured Drawings has been entrusted 
to eminent artists, whose design has been, not to fabricate a 
pleasing flower, but to produce exact representations of Nature. 
This feature of the work presents the cultivator with Roses at 
all seasons; — alike when the blasts of Autumn scatter his 
favourites without doors to the winds of heaven, and the 
rigours of Winter surround them with the garb of death. 

Before concluding, the writer would acknowledge his obli- 
gations to numerous correspondents for suggestions received 
from time to time during the period of publication. Such 
letters as contained hints on cultivation he has inserted in 
the Appendix as advertised; and regrets that want of space 
should have compelled him to curtail some interesting com- 
munications. The article on the " Botany of the Rose," con- 
tained in the Appendix, will, he thinks, prove particularly 
interesting, and should be read by all who feel inclined to 
enter upon the pleasing task of raising Seedlings. 



Paul's Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



A Second Edition of the " Rose Gabdbn " being called for, 
the Author is enabled to realise his wish of publishing it in a 
form and at a price which will place the work within reach of 
the humblest cultivator. 

To accomplish this aim, it was found necessary to omit the 
Coloured Plates ; a point deemed of little importance, as a 
series of new Plates, representations of more modern varieties, 
is in course of publication in the Author's *' Rose Abtnual."* 

The present Edition of the " Rose Garden " has been care- 
fully revised, and in part re-written. There is, indeed, a great 
change in the descriptive part of the work. Many of the 
varieties described, and even recommended at the time the 
First Edition was published, are now withdrawn, because sur- 
passed in excellence by more modern varieties. 

It was at first the intention to insert in the present Edition 
only such kinds as could be recommended ; and this principle 
will be adhered to in the issue of the Yearly Catalogue. But 
in. a work like the present, it was thought likely to prove of 
some service to lovers of the Rose, to include the many ques- 
tionable varieties floating about, if only to fix their position. 

The original edition of the "Rose Garden" has been 
translated into Danish,t and the Author's consent was asked 
and granted to the publication of editions in German and 
French also ; but as he has never met with the work in either 
of the latter languages, he does not know if the translators' 
intentions have been carried out 

Paul's Nubsibibs, Waltham Obcmm, N . 
March^ 1868. 



* *<T!i8 Roae Amnial,** by Willuun Paul, F.R.H.S.; 8fo., 4 Coloured FUtes; Kent and 
Co., Patemoiter Row. 

t *'RoBengartiioreii,''&c. En OTenaltelfle af Panlfl <^ Rosegafden *' afpasset efter danske 
Forholde yed Bentzien og Skoldoger, Ejobonhayn, 1865. 
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DIVISION I. 



EMBRACING THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE, 

THE FOEMATION OF THE EOSABIUM, 

AND A DETAILED ACCOUNT OP THE VARIOUS PRACTICES ADOPTED IN THE 
SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OP THIS POPULAR FLOWER : 

THE SUBJECT ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE HISTORY OF THE EOSE. 

The Bose, which is the leading flower of the day, the acknowledged favourite of 
the two greatest nations in the world, is to be found, in a wild state, very 
generally spread over the earth's surface. 

As if too beautiful to be excluded from the natural Flora of any one of the 
ancient divisions of the world, it graces alike various countries of Asia, Africa, 
and North America, and extends over the whole of Europe, where, blooming in 
its native wildness and simplicity, it is universally prized and admired. 

But although the geographical distribution of the various species makes the 
Bose an inhabitant of nearly the whole of the Northern Hemisphere, some species 
are far less plentiful than others, or, if plentiful in certain localities, have a less 
extended range. Here is one, confined to some particular and favoured spots ; 
here another, not content with ranging one quarter of the globe ; — ^the Bosa 
Oaitina, for instance, the one most commonly seen adorning our wilds and hedge- 
rows, is f oand also in Africa and Asia. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Australia has naturally no Boses, and none have yet 
been found vrild very near to, or south of, the Equator. It is in the temperate regions 
of Asia, and throughout Europe generally, that those species abound from which 
nearly the whole of the present garden varieties have sprung. But if we extend 
our view, we find some growing on the mountains of North America, whose tops are 
covered with eternal snow ; and others in the dreary wilds of Greenland, Kamts- 
chatka, and Iceland ; while in Siberia there are several interesting species. On the 
other hand, if we turn to warmer climates, we discover that Mexico, Abyssinia, 
Ohina, Persia, India, and Egypt have their Boses ; and even on the outskirts of the 
mighty Sahara one species is found, gladdening the approaches to the desert with 
its dusters of white fiowers, though often 

Bom to blash nnsoon. 

And waste thoir sweetnoBS on tho desert air. 

Who* were the first people to bring this flower from its natural habitats, to be 
a dweller in cultivated grounds, must ever remain a matter of conjecture. Doubt- 
less it attracted the notice of the virtuoso in plants at a very early date ; pro- 
bably when they were merely valued as objects of natural history, or for their 
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THE HISTOBY OF THE ROSE. 3 

medicinal properties. We may follow in imagination the busy doings of the 
plant-collector in the earliest times ; we may fancy him gathering, and fixing in 
one spot, the beautiful productions scattered around him ; and it is natural to 
suppose that the most beautiful, or most useful, would be first collected. This 
surely would give an early date to the civilization of the Queen of Flowers. 
And doubtless the Bose has a claim to our regard as well for its antiquity, as for 
its beauty, variety, and fragrance. The famous gardens of Babylon, which are 
supposed to have existed 2,000 years before the Christian era, would probably 
number it among its treasures. This, of course, can be but conjecture ; though 
the probability is increased when we consider that the neighbouring cotmtry, 
Persia, has ever been famous for the Boses it naturally produces. In the Sacred 
Scriptures we read of '^ him who was to make the wilderness be glad, and the 
desert to blossom as the Bose ": we read also of ^^ the Bose of Sharon," and ^^ the 
Bose of Jericho." 

It has been questioned whether the flowers met with in translations of the 
andent writers are identical with those known under like names in the present 
day. Indeed, what is conmionly known as the Bose of Jericho, is a little cruci- 
ferous plant, with white fiowers, very different from our Boses. I do not feel 
disposed to enter into this question ; indeed it would be out of place to do so 
here : but I would remark, in passing, that the non-existence of the wild forms in 
those countries, at the present time, is not conclusive evidence to me that they 
never flourished there ; or even were it so, the productions of other countries 
might have been introduced, to administer to the comforts and enjoyments of 
those who employed them alike in the ceremonies of their f^tes and in the 
splendid imagery of their writings. 

In the Book of Wisdom (chap. iL, ver. 7, 8) the following passage occurs : — 
^Let ns fill ourselves with costly wine and ointment, and let no flower of 
the spring pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with Bose-buds before they be 
withered." Hence it is apparent that the practices so coumion with the Greeks 
and Bomans of crowning themselves with flowers at their Bacchanalian feasts, 
and on various other occasions, were resorted to in these early times, and most 
probably were borrowed from the Jews. Again, in the Book of Ecclesiasticns 
(chap, xxxiz., ver. 13) we find the following passage :«—^^ Hearken unto me, ye 
holy children, and bud forth as a Bose growing by the brook of the field." 
Homer, the most ancient of all the profane writers, uses the Bose figuratively, 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey ; and above 2,000 years have rolled away since 
Sappho christened it the ^^ Queen of Flowers." Philostratus (Epistle 73), writing 
of this lyric poet, says, ^' Sappho was enamoured of the Bose, and bestows upon 
it always some distinguished praise: she likens it to the most beautiful of 
maidens." Such was the Bose then, and it still maintains as distinguished a 
position. ^ 

It were scarcely necessary to search the Greek authors for quotations to show 
in what esteem that people held our flower. Ancient history, by which their 
customs are handed down to us, bears sufficient evidence of its popularity. The 
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4 THE BOSS GABDEK. 

Bose, with other flowers, was used by them in times of public rejoicings, in their 
religioiis ceremonies, and the youth of both sexes wore them in the fMes. They 
consecrated it to Venus, Cupid, Aurora, and also to Harpocrates, the Qod of 
Silence. If it was dedicated to Venus as an emblem of beauty, and to Cupid as 
an emblem of love, we may conjecture wherefore it was also dedicated to the 
goddess of the morning : it was the symbol of youth. But, beyond this, the 
Greeks doubtless were alive to the fact that the Bose is most beautiful at sun- 
rise : then, newly expanded by the breath of mom, there is visible all that fresh- 
ness, in which consists so much of its peculiar beauty, and which soon vanishes 
before the radiance of a summer's sun. From its being consecrated to Harpo- 
crates, the God of Silence, probably arose that custom practised in the north of 
Europe, but now almost fallen into desuetude, of suspending a Bose from the 
ceiling at convivial or other meetings, to signify that what transpired was of a 
confidential nature. ^^ The White Bose has long been considered as sacred to 
silence : over whatever company it was suspended, no secrets were ever revealed, 
for it hung only above the festal board of sworn friendship. No matter how deep 
they might drink, or how long the wine-cup might circulate round the table, so 
long as the White Bose hung over their heads every secret was considered 
inviolable ; — no matter how trivial, or how important the trust, beneath that 
flower it was never betrayed ; for around it was written the sentence — 

He who doth secrets reveal 
Beneath my roof shall never live. 

What faith and what oonfldence must there have been between man and man in 
the olden time, when only the presence of a flower was needed to prevent the 
maligning whisper — ^to freeze up slander's hateful slime — and destroy that venom 
which, when once circulated, proves so fatal to human happiness !" — (The Poetical 
Language of Flowers^ by Thomas Miller ; Bogue, London.) 

Sappho having named the Bose the ^^ Queen of Flowers," other of the Greek 
writers would naturally consider it a subject worthy of their attention. This was 
eminently the case. Theocritus, on account of its transitoriness, compares it to 
the course of human life. The gay Anacreon alludes to it in several of his Odes, 
calling it "the most beautiful of flowers," "the delight of the gods," "the 
favourite of the muses "; and says its leaves are full of charms. He speaks of it 
still more definitively as useful in diseases. The Bose is made the particular 
subject of his Fifty-third Ode, wherein the poet considers it sacred, and accounts 
for its origin in a marvellous manner. 

While Spring with lavish flow'rets glows, 
From the gay wreath 111 pluck the Rose, 
The qneen of fragrance will display. 
^Oh I pour, my friend, th' accordant lay. 
Dear to earth thy smiling bloom ! 
Dear to heav'n thy rich perfume ! 
Sacred to the sportive hoar, 
When the loves, from flower to flower. 
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Blithely trip ; the Graces fair 
Bind thy treasures to their hair ; 
By the Paphian queen caross'd. 
Seated on her snowy hreast. 

Nymphs, who hannt th' emhoVring shades, 

Poesy's enchanting maids, 

Woo thee, Rose; thy charms inspire 

All the raptures of the lyre. 

Cull wo straight th' inyiting Rose ; 

Shielded by the thorn it grows. 

Cull the Rose : what boots the smart ? 

Boundless sweets regale the heart. 

Pluck it not : the flow'ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent stem. 
Round the feast of fragrance rove ; 
But gently touch the Rose of love. 
'Mid the sons of Comus spread, 
Blooms the Rose's living rod ; 
Chaplet for the thirsty soul, 
Well it crowns the purple bowl. 

Hark, the bard I his numbers pour 
Incense to the sacred liowor. 
The rosy-fingered boam of light 
Undraws the curtain of the night. 
Health's blushing Rose tho virgin streaks, 
And paints the down of Venus' chocks. 

Lovely Rose I thy gonial power 
Sweetly soothes tho sickly hour ; 
O'er tho grave thy fragrance shed ; 
We sink in quiet to tho dead. 
When the envious hand of Time 
Nips tho honours of thy prime. 
Fresh in youth thy odours bear 
Richness to the ambient air., 

Say from whence tho Rose divino 
Bids th' unrivalled lustre shine ? 
From the liquid caves of nigjbt, 
When Cytherea waked to light, — 
Waked from her Neptunian birth, 
To fill with love the circling earth : * 
From the forehead of her sure, 
Whon Pallas sprang with martial flro, 
Nature gave the Quoon of Flowci*?, 
Coeval sister of the Powera. 

When th' immortals' frolic souls 
Qlow'd with Nectar's copious, bowls, 
By chance, upon a blooming thorn. 
Such as the heavenly seats adorn, 
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Prolific fell the ethereal dew ;— 
Gonsociuted Roses grew. 
The topers hail'd the plant diyine ; 
And gave it " To the god of wine I" 

[Anacbbok, Ode 58. Translated by Green. 

Other Greek writers attribute to the Bose a different origin. Bion, in the 
Epitaph of Adonis, tells us it arose from the blood of this lovely youth, who was 
destroyed by a wild boar :— 

Ah I wretohed Queen, the lovely yonth is fled 

She monms, nnceasing monms Adonis dead ; 

What grief too lavish for a name so dear ? 

For overy drop of blood she gives a tear : 

Two blooming flowers the gonial streams disclose, — 

The tear. Anemone ; the blood, a Rose. 

Others, again, of the ancient writers, granting the existence of the white Bose, 
say that the colour was changed to red by being stained with the blood of Venus, 
whose feet were lacerated by its thorns in her endeavours to save Adonis. Our 
own Spenser makes a beautiful allusion to this fancy in the Daphnaida :— 

White as the native Bose before the ehange 
Which Venns* blood did on her leaves impress. 

But of the English poets hereafter. 

It appears that the Qreeks also cultivated this flower with the view of 
extracting the perfume from its petals. And Theophrastus, who lived about 300 
years before the Christian era, tells us it was common to set fire to the Bose- 
trees in Greece ; and that unless this practice was resorted to, they would not 
produce any flowers. Is the writer in earnest ? If so, this does not say much 
for the knowledge they possessed of the art of culture in those days. But 
although flowers were so much used on special occasions, it is generally admitted 
that gardening, considered as an art, was neglected by the Greeks. 

If the Greeks considered the Bose worthy of adoration, the Bomans were by no 
means less lavish in the praises they bestowed on it. They regarded it with that 
veneration and enthusiasm which the high encomiums passed on it by a people 
they so much admired might be supposed to give rise to. It has been said by 
some writers that the l^omans acquired 'their taste for these flowers from the 
Egyptians, who, during the early ages of the Bepublic, sent quantities of them to 
Bome every year. But it appears to me more probable that the taste wai 
acquired from the Greeks, although the Egyptians might have administered to 
and further developed it. Virgil, the ^Hhe prince of Latin poets," makes frequent 
mention of the Bose in his writings. In the opening of the Fifth Pastoral he 
contrasts the pale sallow to the blushing Bose :— 

Ponioeis hnmilis qnantmn Baloinca rosetis ; 

Jndioio nostro tanttun tibi eedit Amyntas. — {Echga 5, vor. 17, 18. 
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In tbe GeoTgics he speaks of '^ PsBstnm Boses with their doable spring " :— 

Foraitan et, pingaes hortos qn» eiura oolendi 

Omaret, oanerem, biforiqud rosaria Psosti. — ^Georg. lib. !▼., Ter. 118, 119. 

In reference to the latter quotation, Botanists who have visited Psestom have 
not been able to meet with Boses flowering in autamn ; and some people have 
pronounced them creations of the poet's fancy. Be this as it may, it might be 
accounted for, I think, by presuming the adoption of a particular mode of 
culture. The culture of Boses was a trade at Pnstum; and might not the 
cultivators have forced the plants, to induce them to flower early in the spring ? 
After this, they might rest them for a period ; and then, by pruning and watering, 
backed by the influences of their climate, induce a new growth, and consequently 
a second development of flowers. I can quite conceive of the practicability of 
this, although no one who cared for the ultimate weal of his plants might be 
disposed to practise it. Or again, is it not probable that some of the Boses 
raised from seed were of this nature, though lost during the barbarous ages which 
succeeded the downfall of Bome ? 

Oicero, Ovid, and Martial speak of Boses ; and Pliny, who wrote on Gardening 
towards the close of the first century, devotes some considerable space to them. 
He mentions those of Oarthage, and others of Miletus (supposed to be B. Gallioa). 
He tells us they used to obtain Boses before the natural season, by watering the 
plants with warm water so soon as the buds were visible. Whether such was 
the plan pursued by the Boman gardeners we are at perfect liberty to doubt, 
although it is certain they had, under the reign of Domitian, abundance of Boses 
in winter. Martial, the famous epigrammatic poet, ridicules the Egyptians for 
sending them Boses when they had already plenty, and asks them to send com 
instead. Dr. Deslongchamps relates, on the authority of Seneca, that the 
Boman gardeners had at this time found out the means of constructing hot- 
houses, which they heated with tubes filled with hot water, and thus in- 
duced Boses and lilies to flower in December. — (La JRose^ &c., par Dr. 
Deslongchamps.) 

On the authority of Horace, it appears that Boses were grown in beds ; and 
Columella mentions a place being reserved expressly for the production of 
late Boses. 

With regard to the culture of this flower in those times, M. Boitard says, 
" The eultivation of flowers, and particularly of Boses, was carried on upon a 
grand scale, both at Pssstum and in the environs of Bome. The sale of the 
flowers was ordinarily in the hands of the prettiest girls of the place ; and the 
Latin Poets have immortalized the names of several of these charming flower- 
girls, and have even deified some of them. The divinity of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers, has no other origin. — (Manuel Complet de r Amateur dee Roeee^ &c.j par 
M. Boitard ; Paris, 1836.) 

If there is any one period in the world's histoiy when flowers engrossed too 
much the attention of a nation, it was under the reigns of Augustus and sab- 
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sequent Emperors of Borne. The love of flowers was then carried to excess ; and 
the Bose seemed to bear away the palm from all. It was castomaiy for the 
wealthy inhabitants to take their meals resting on Bose-leaves, — a practice which 
Cicero loudly condemns. Boses were scattered upon the beds and floors of the 
chambers of their guests. At their festivals they put the flowers in their cups 
of wine. In times of public rejoicing the streets were strewed with flowers, and 
the statues of their deities were adorned with crowns and garlands of Boses. 
Cleopatra, in a feast given to Marc Antony, is said to have expended a talent in 
their purchase ; and the room of entertainment was strewed with them to a 
considerable depth. Suetonius, the Latin historian, relates of the Emperor Nero 
that ho spent four millions of sesterces, amounting to more than £30,000, in 
procuring roses for one feast. Alas, that these gems of earth should have been 
so perverted from their just use I Here, instead of opening up a source of pure 
and intellectual enjoyment, we see them debased, and administering to this lust of 
a luxurious people. 

It was customary with both Greeks and Bomans to bring in flowers, Boses 
especially, at their Bacchanalian feasts, placing them on the tables, and oma^ 
menting their persons with them, believing they preserved them from the 
intoxicating influences of wine.* 

From the fall of the Boman Empire there exists a chasm in the history of 
gardening which cannot be flUed up. The world, sunk in a state of barbarism, 
had neither inclination for, nor opportunity of, enjoying pursuits of this kind ; 
and Boses share in the general oblivion. As, however, mankind emerged from 
this state — as wars became less frequent, and men felt the blessings of peace— 
they found time to attend to the comforts and enjojrments of life. Charlemagne, 
who flourished in the beginning of the ninth century, enumerates the Bose, 
among other flowers, and shows his fondness of it by desiring it to be grown 
in his garden. 

The Bose was the favourite flower with the Moors of Spain, and they paid con- 
siderable attention to its cultivation. They sowed the seeds ; and it has been 
said they had blue Boses, which were obtained by watering the plants with 
indigo-water. That they had such cannot for a moment be supposed ; and the 
means by which it has been said they obtained them are still more questionable. 
Nevertheless, a French writer (Marquis D'Orbessan, Essai mr les Boses) states that 
he saw them. I have heard persons, unacquainted with Floriculture, maintain 
that they have seen pure yellow Moss Boses I a deception probably practised on 
them by some charlatan, or witty friend. Is it impossible that the same thing 
might happen with the Marquis D'Orbessan ? 

Pierre de Orescent, an Italian, who wrote early in the fourteenth oentoiy, men- 
tions the Bose, and many poets of Italy have sung its praises. It has also, for 
some ages, been a custom of the Boman-Catholio Church for the Pope to conse- 
crate a golden Bose, and send it to the monarch of some State, as a token of his 

* It is said tlmt the Esquiznatix and the Goorgians, in the pi'esont day, decorate their hair 
with tho flowora of the wild kinds which adorn their respective countries. 
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particular esteem. Two of oar kings reoeived this mark of distinction — ^Henry 
VI. and Henry VHI. "They made," says M. Boitard, "the delicate and 
ephemeral Boso emblematic of the frailty of the body, and the short doration of 
homan life ; while the precious and unalterable metal in which it was modelled 
alluded to the immortality of the soul." 

It is now customary throughout Italy, as it was in ancient Home, to use flowers 
in times of feasting,* and in the ceremonies of religion ; and the Bose is an especial 
favourite. 

But let us glance hastily to the land of the East — Persia. The Poets of that 
country idolize this flower, placing it, in song, in company with the nightingales. 
That it holds a high rank there may be gathered from the following fable :-— 
" One day," says Saadi, " I saw a tuft of grass which surrounded a Bose-tree. 
What I cried I, is this vile plant, bom to be trodden under foot, come to dwell 
in company with Boses ? I stooped to pluck it out, when it modestly said to me. 
Spare me, I pray thee : I am not a Bose, it is true, yet by the perfume which I 
exhale you may perceive at least that I have dwelt with Boses." — {Manuel Com' 
plet de V Amateur dee Roaes^ par M. Boitard ; Paris, 1836.) 

In Persia, in Turkey, and throughout the East generally, Boses are grown in 
considerable quantities, for the manufacture of Bose-water, and the famed Attar 
of Boses, which has been sold for six times its weight in gold. The Musk Bose is, 
I believe, the variety cultivated. The Attar, or Otto, of Boses is manufactured 
chiefly at Ghazeepore, in Bengal ; but it is also prepared in Persia, in all parts of 
India, Upper Egypt, and in Tunis. In the Bengal Dispensatory there {The Bengal 
Dispensatory^ by W. B. O'Shaughnessy, M.D., Calcutta, 1842) is a paper, drawn 
up by Dr. Jackson, on the Cultivation of Boses, and the Manufacture* of Bose* 
water and Attar of Boses. 

" Around the station of Ghazeepore," says this author, " there are about 300 
beegahs, or about 150 acres, of ground laid out in small detached fields as Bose 
Qurdens, most carefully protected on all sides by high mud- walls and prickly-pear 
fences, to keep out the cattle. These lands, which belong to Zemindars, are 
planted with Bose- trees, and are annually let out at so much per beegah* for the 
grotmd, and so much additional for the Bose-plants ; — ^generally five rupees per 
beegah, and twenty-five rupees for the Bose-trees, of which there are 1,000 in 
each beegah. The additional expense for cultivation would be about rupees 8.8; 
80 that for rupees 38 . 8, you have, for the season, one beegah of 1,000 Bose-trees. 

^ If the season is good, this beegah of 1,000 Bose-trees should yield one lac of 
Boses. Purchases of Boses are always made at so much per lac. The price of 
course varies according to the year, and will average from 40 to 70 rupees. 

^ The Bqse-trees come into flower at the beginning of March, and continue so 
through April. 

^^ In the morning early the flowers are plucked by numbers of men, women, 
and children, and are conveyed in large bags to the several contracting parties 
for distillation. The cultivators themselves very rarely manufaotore. 

* A beegah is half an acre. 
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^ There is such a variety of Bose-water manufaetared, and so mnch tliat bears 
the name which is nothing more than a mixture of sandol-oil, that it is impos- 
sible to lay down the plan which is adopted. The best Bose-water, however, 
may be oompnted as bearing the proportion of 1 ,000 Boses to a seer* of water ; 
this, perhaps, may be considered as the best procurable. From 1,000 Boses 
most generally a seer and a half of Bose-water is distilled ; and perhaps from 
this even the Attar has been removed. 

^^ To procure the Attar, the Boses are put into the still, and the water passes 
over gradually, as in the Bose-water process. After the whole has come over, 
the Bose-water is placed in a large metal basin, which is covered with wetted 
muslin, tied over to prevent insects or dust getting into it : this vessel is let into 
the ground about two feet, which has been previously wetted with water, and it 
is allowed to remain quiet during the whole night. The Attar is always made 
at the beginning of the season, when the nights are cool ; in the morning, early, 
the little film of Attar, which is formed upon the surface of the Bose-water 
during the night, is removed by means, of a feather, and it is then carefully 
placed in a small phial ; and day after day, as the collection is made, it is placed 
for a short period in the sun ; and after a sufficient quantity has been procured, 
it is poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, into small phialB. Pure Attar, 
when it has been removed only three or four days, has a pale greenish hue ; by 
keeping, it soon loses this, and in a few weeks' time becomes of a pale 
yellow. 

^ From one lac of Boses it is generally calculated that 180 grains, or one 
tolah,! of Attar can be procured ; more than this can be obtained if the Boses 
are fulL sized, and the nights cold to allow of the congelation. 

'^The Attar purchased in the bazaar is generally adulterated, mixed with 
sandal-oil or sweet-oil. Not even the richest native will give the price at which 
the purest Attar alone can be obtained ; and the purest attar that is made is sold 
to Europeans. During the past year it has been selling from 80 to 90 rupees 
the tolah : the year before it might have been purchased for 50 rupees. 

^^ At the commencement of the Bose season, people from aU parts come to 
make their purchases, and very large quantities are prepared and sold. There 
are about thirty-six places in Ghazeepore where Bose-water is distilled. 

^ The chief use the natives appear to make of the Bose-water is at the period 
of their festivals and weddings. It is then distributed largely to the guests as 
they arrive, and sprinkled with profusion in the apartments. 

^ I should consider that the value of the Boses sold for the manufacture of 
Bose-water may be estimated at 15,000 rupees a year, and from this to 20,000 ; 
and from the usual price asked for the Bose-water, and for which it is sold, I 
should consider there is a profit of 40,000 rupees. The natives are very fond of 
using the Bose-water as medicine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures ; and they 
consume a good deal of the petals for the Conserve of Boses." 

But Boses are grown for the purpose of manufacturing Bose-water in other 

* A seer is two poimds troy. t A tolah is seven pennyweights. 
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oonntries beside Persia and Turkey. At Proyins, a town: forty-seven miles S.E. 
of Paris, which has long been celebrated for its Conserve of Boses, the French 
Bose has been cultivated ; and in the environs of Paris, the Damask, and other 
kinds. In some parts of Surrey and Kent, in our own country, they are grown in 
considerable quantities — the Provence, Damask, and French kinds, indiscrimin- 
ately. In the process of distillation, six pounds of Bose-leaves are said to be 
enough to make a gallon of Bose- water ; but much depends on the stage in which 
the flowers are gathered, the best stage being just before full-blown. 

The Bose has been valued in medicine from the remotest times : it was so in 
the time of Hippocrates ; and the Bomans believed the root to be efficacious in 
cases of hydrophobia : hence probably the term * dog-eosb.* Many writers have 
attributed to it virtues which it does not possess, though it is stiU used in me£- 
cine, and valued for its tonic and astringent properties. The hips of the Dog- 
Bose, when reduced to pulp, are also used in pharmacy, to give consistence to 
pills and electuaries. 

But to return more immediately to the history of the Bose. This flower, 
having been considered as the emblem of innocence and purity from remote times, 
seems so far to have influenced the early Christian writers as to induce them to 
place it in Paradise. It is well known, also, that the seal of the celebrated 
Luther was a Bose. 

In Hungary our flower is held in great esteem. I am informed by a friend 
who has resided in that country, that it is customary with ladies of rank and 
fashion to take bouquets of Boses and go into the woods to bud the wild kinds 
which they may encounter in their rambles. It must be an agreeable and exhil- 
arating task to go in search of Boses during the flowering season ; for I am 
assured it is no uncommon thing to meet with the flnest varieties blooming in 
the most unfrequented places. 

In Holland the Bose seems to have made but little way, although that country 
possessed the richest collections in Europe down to 1815, and it was from that 
country the most beautiful of the tribe — ^the Moss Bose — was first introduced to 
England, from whence it found its way to France. The transactions which took 
place in Holland during the Fiorimania associate no unpleasant ideas with our 
flower. The Bose was without the pale. The Tolip, the Hyacinth, the Banon- 
culus, the Anemone— these, with a few of minor importance, were the pride of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : these were the flowers of Holland ; 
and the enthusiasm with which they were cultivated there had rendered them 
popular in other European countries. Thus the Bose lay neglected.* Its capa- 
bilities of improvement were not thought of, or unknown. The. unlocking of its 
treasures was reserved for more recent times. The skilful and persevering indi- 
viduals, to whose labours we are indebted for the choicest ornaments of the 
Bose Garden, still live to admire the productions of their genius, and to witness 
their favourite flower reigning without a rival in the Floral world. 

Let us turn to France, a country naturally rich in Boses. Mizault, who 
wrote the first book in France specially devoted to Horticulture (1535X mentions 
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four species only, and Olivier de Serres, writing in 1600, does not recognize 
a larger number. La Quintinie in 1680 enomeraies twelve different kinds. 
According to Decandolle, she has no less than nineteen species growing sponta- 
neously in her hedges, woods, and wilds. The chief among them is the Bosa 
Qalliga, or French Bose, which has produced some of the most brilliant and 
regularly-formed flowers of the genus.* France is rich in Bose-lore, scientific, 
practical, and poetical. Of the former branches, Ghiillemeau,' Boitard, Leleur, 
Vibert, Thorry, Deslongchamps, and Forney are the most distinguished writers. 

The coxmtry abounding in Boses, we should expect its poets would not fail to 
notice them ; and perhaps in no other language have so many beautiful com- 
parisons been instituted, or so many verses written in their praise. Delille 
exclaims, '^ Mais qui pent refuser un hommage k la Bose T' (Who can refuse 
homage to the Bose ?) And Bernard, Malherbe, Saint Victor, Boger, Leonard, 
and others too numerous to mention, have made it the subject of the most 
delightful strains. 

Bapin, & French writer of the seventeenth century, gives a pleasing and 
ingenious tale, which I shall venture to insert. 

^^Bhodanthe, Queen of. Corinth, having enamoured several princes with her 
beauty, and having disdained their proffers of homage, three of them, furious to 
see themselves despised, besieged her in the temple of Diana, where she had 
taken refuge, followed by all the people, who, dazzled by her extraordinary 
beauty, made her assume the place of the statue of the goddess. Apollo, enraged 
by the indignity offered to his sister, changed Bhodanthe, into a tree which bore 
the Bose. Under this new form Bhodanthe is always queen, for she became the 
most beautiful of flowers. Her subjects, pressed around her, seem still to defend 
her, metamorphosed, as they are, into prickly thorns. The three princes were 
changed ; the one into a butterfly, and the two others into winged insects, which 
constant in their love, flutter without ceaa[ing around their cherished flower." 
{La Bose, &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

There exists at the present day, in the village of Salency in France, a custom 
which is of very ancient date. As early as the sixth century the Bishop of 
Noyon offered a prize. of a crown of Boses, to be given yearly to the maid of the 
village who should have earned the greatest reputation for modesty and virtue. 
The villagers have the power of appointing her who shall receive it ; and it is 
awarded with much ceremony and rejoicing. 

It is the opinion of some of the French authors on this flower, that Boses 
were cultivated far more extensively in France in former times than at present ; 
which they arrive at from the statements made, by early authors, of the great 
quantities which were used on particular occasions. I have sometimes thought 
it a matter of surprise that the Bose should have taken the precedence of all 
other flowers in France at an earlier period than in this country, especially when 
we consider it is our national emblem, and that to the enterprise of English 

* The Frenoh Rose orossod witli the Ohinese Rose prodnced the Hybrid Chinese ; the latter 
again, oroesed with the Bourbon and Damask, produced the Hybrid Perpetual 
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collectors Europe atands indebted for many species wbicH were sent from this 
oonntrj to France and elsewhere. It was so with the Tea-scentod, the Chinese 
Bose, the Banksise, the Microphylla, the Macartney, the Moltiflora, &c., some 
of which were from 16 to 20 years in England before they found their way to 
France. 

Bat it was fashion paved the way for the general reception of the Bose in that 
country. At the commencement of the present century, the Empress Josephine 
acknowledged it as her fayourite, and caused varieties to be collected throughout 
Europe, and brought to her garden at Malmaison. The late Mr. Kennedy was 
provided with a passport to go and come as he pleased during the war, in order 
that he might superintend the formation of that garden. The patronage of the 
Empress gave an impetus to Bose-culture. Establishments were soon formed 
solely for the purpose, among the earliest of which were those of M. Descemet 
and M. Vibert, and the taste spread throughout Europe. It has been said that 
the collection of the former at St. Denis was destroyed by the English troops in 
1815, but I believe they were sold to M. Vibert, and removed to Ohenevi^res- 
sur-Mame, on the approach of the allied troops. 

Monsieur Vibert, of whom we have just spoken, was one of the most celebrated 
cultivators among the French. He founded his establishment in the vicinity of 
Paris in 1815, at which time the only Moss Bose known in France was the Bed, 
or common one. He removed, a few years since, to Angers, where the climate 
is more favourable for the pursuance of that science to which he was entirely 
devoted. To him we owe the existence of those old favourites, Aim^e Vibert, 
Cynthie, D'Aguesseau, Julie d'Etanges, Blanchefleur, La Ville de Londres, 
Madeleine, Gloire des Mousseuses, Jacques Lafitte, General Brea, Omement des 
Jardins, Pius IX., and a host of striped and spotted Boses. It is worthy of 
remark, that the latter, though much admired and cultivated in France, have 
never gained any great popularity here. 

M. Laffay, another distinguished cultivator, owns a list of names no less worthy. 
Who, even among modem Bose cultivators, is not familiar with Archduc Charles, 
Fabvier, Brennus, William Jesse, Madame Laffay, Coup d'H^be, La Beine, and 
Duchess of Sutherland ; these and others, of nearly equal merit, were raised in 
his garden. His residence at Belle vue, near Paris, where these Boses were raised, 
was a most enviable one : he lived surrounded with Boses and Chestnut-trees ; 
and his garden, although not extensive, commanded a wide and most agreeable 
prospect. The soil was a stiff— I had almost said rank^day, and never appeared 
to have had much labour bestowed on its amelioration. 

• Both M. Vibert and M. Laffay were engaged in the cultivation of Boses for 
many years ; and their enterprise and industry brought them a full reward. 
Having realized a comfortable independency, and attained to the highest eminence 
in their profession, they seem content to recline beneath the laurels they have so 
peacefully won.* In the Preface to his Catalogue, published towards the close of 

* Since the publication of the first edition of this work, both M. Vibert and M. La£Pay have 
retired from the professioo. M. Laffay is, I believe, still alive, but M. Vibert has been dead 
some years. 
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1846f M. Vibert wriies to this effect :— ^^ My establiBliment, whicli I founded in 
1815, and where Boses only are coltiyated for sale, is the first of the kind which 
had existence in France. Thirty-five years' practice in this branch of Horticul- 
tore, with numerous and reiterated experiments made in every mode of cultiva- 
tion ; a long habit of seeing, studying, and of comparing the productions of this 
beautiful genus ; — such are, at the least, the claims I have to public confidence. 
But I know all the obligations under which I remain, from the long and sustained 
kindness with which amateurs and the members of the profession have honoured 
me ; and it is in reply to the honourable proofs of concern which have been so 
often addressed to me, that I am resolved not entirely to renounce my profession. 
To cover the expense of my garden, and to use my time sparingly, is the end 
whioh I propose to myself. Without seeking to extend my connections, I shall 
regeive willingly orders from persons sufficiently reasonable to value what time 
and care it costs in the present day to obtain novelties really decided. I shall 
always continue the cultivation of my seedlings ; I shall never renounce them ; I 
shall rather increase them ; and shall propagate but few others." 

M. Laffay wrote to me in the autumn of 1847 : ^'O'est mon intention de cesser 
le oommeroe. Mon projet ^tait de quitter cet automne, et de m'insteUer dans le 
sad de la France, sous le dimat des Grangers et Palmiers ; mais mon P^re, qui est 
tres-£ige, ne veut pas que nous le quittions cet hiver, ce qui derange un peu nos 
projets d'<^migration, qui ne sont que retard^ Aussi il est Hen possible que je 
Tous offre encore quelques bonnes Boses, surtout des Mousseuses Hybrides, car je 
me dispose k faire un semis de plusieurs milles graines de ces varietes. Ainsi je 
presume que ma Pepini^re sera encore bonne k visiter quelques annees. Je suis 
persuade qu'k I'avenir nous verrons de bien belles Boses, qui effaceront toutes 
oelles que nous admirons maintenant. Les Mousseuses joueront bientot un grand 
rdle dans THorticulture." 

^^ It is my intention to cease cultivating the Bose, in a commercial sense. My 
project was to do so this autunm, and to instal myself in the south of France, in 
the land of orange and palm trees ; but my father, who is very aged, wished that 
we should not quit Paris this winter, which deranges a little our plans of emigra- 
tion, although they are only retarded. But it is very possible that I may yet 
offer you some good Boses, especially of the Hybrid Moss, for I intend to make a 
sowing of several thousands of seeds of these varieties. Thus I presume that my 
seed-plot will be worth visiting for some years to come. I am persuaded that in 
future we shall see many beautiful Boses, which will efface all those that we 
admire now. The Mosses will soon play a grand part in Horticulture." 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while M. Vibert's operations have produoed 
chiefly French and Provence, and, of late years, a few varieties of Moss and 
Hybrid Perpetual Boses, the results of M. Laffay's labour have been chiefly visible 
among the Hybrid Chinese and Hybrid Perpetuals. We can only account for 
this by supposing each cultivator to have had his favourite group, which he strove 
to improve. I should think one-half of the Hybrid Perpetual Boses known up to 
the year 1850 originated with M. Laffay ; he may indeed be said to have originated 
^his group, one of the earliest of whioh was the Princesse Hel^e. 
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The trade of culiiyating Boses in France is in the hands of many individuals ; 
and to visit that country with the view of forming a collection is (I speak from 
experience) a laborious undertaking. As far as my powers of observation serve me, 
I should think the establishments where they are grown for sale, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, vary in extent from one to five acres ; and there are others, 
situate in various parts of France, nearly all of like extent. It is thus that 
English amateurs, who may chance to visit any of them, are usually disappointed, 
owing to the contrast of their Bose Gardens with those of England, which are 
much more extensive. The most splendid collection in France is that in the 
Jardin du Luxembourg at Paris, formerly under the superintendence of Monsieur 
Hardy. Most of the plants there are of some age, and flower profusely in the 
season. They are seen from the public promenades. It is true they look rather 
drawn ; but when we consider their proximity to the heart of the city, it is sur- 
prising that they flourish so well.* 

M. Hardy is no stranger in the Bose world ; one of his varieties alone (Madame 
Hardy) would have sufficed to render his name popular ; but he has been fortunate 
enough to raise many others of flrst-rate properties, some bearing the after 
appellation of '^Du Luxembourg." And how could it be otherwise, when 
he has devoted so many years to the cultivation of this flower, and raised 
BO many thousands of seedlings? He never practised selling his Boses, 
but exchanged with his friends for other plants. He retired from the super- 
intendence of these gardens some twelve years ago, and was succeeded by 
Monsieur Bivi6re, under whose charge the few remaining Boses now are. 

The Bose amateurs of France, who are exceedingly numerous, are enthusiastic 
in the cultivation of their favourite. So soon as they hear of any new variety, 
possessed of merit, they cease not to importune the raiser till he places it within 
their reach. 

While admitting France to have been more proliflc than England in the pro- 
duction of new Boses, it is yet worthy of remark that the English cultivators 
produce far sounder plants than the French. Although I may be ranked among 
the former, I state this boldly ; not from prejudice, nor from interest, but from 
a thorough conviction of its truth. If proof be needed, it may be found in the 
large exports of the French varieties^ of English growth^ to America and elsewhere. 
It may not be generally known that some few of the finest and most esteemed 
Boses in France do not succeed well in this country. On the other hand, many 
kinds are developed in far greater perfection here than there. The flowers of 

* Byery one who has Tisited Paris will not fail to have remarked the clean appearance of 
the buildings, compared with those of London, which is dae to the burning of wood instead of 
coaL It is the extensive use of the latter which exerts so injurious an influence on ii«geta-> 
tion in or near London. I recollect, upon one occasion, seeing a Honeysuckle and a Rose 
growing up a house in a street in Paris, the name of which I do not remember, but it was not 
far from the Hdtel de la Monnaie. Both looked flourishing ; and the Hose, which was of the 
Sempervirens kind, was in bloom. Independent of its appearing to thrive there, a second 
caiue for surprise was the fact of its remaining untouched, which it apparently had done for 
a length of time, and did, to my knowledge, for five or six days, although within n$ch of 
every passer-by. 
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Boses generally cannot bear the scorohing of a French siunmer's sun ; it is during 
our cloudy days, or when refreshed with a soft shower or a fall of dew, that the 
buds expand in fullest beauty. 

I caniiot help mentioning the jealousies which exist among some of the 
^^ Cultivateurs de Bosiers" in France. I once visited the gardens of a noted 
grower, in company with a grower of less celebrity. I was surprised to see so 
little in these grounds, and to find the owner careless as to showing what he 
possessed. Although exceedingly polite and talkative on other subjects, he was 
disinclined to speak on Boses. The mysteiy was cleared up by a letter received 
soon afterwards. In it were words to this effect : ^^ If you visit my establish- 
ment again, which I beg of you to do, pray do not bring any French Bose- 
growers with you, for I cannot show them my rarities and beauties." This 
opened my eyes ; I concluded I had not seen ^' the lions ;" and an after visit 
proved this to be the case. 

But let us trace the history of the Bose in our own land. It is again matter 
of surprise to me that the Bose should not have been more extensively cultivated 
in England at an earlier date, when it is considered that it must, have been 
brought prominently before the eyes of our forefathers in the wars of the Houses 
of York and Lancashire ; or, as they are often termed, the Wars of the Boses. 
But perhaps this was the very cause of its unpopularity. It might have been 
the remembrance of those sanguinary struggles which, casting a halo around 
this emblem of innocence and purity, made our forefathers shrink instinctively 
from cherishing a flower that recalled to mind scenes or tales of carnage and of 
woe — ^whose leaves were once saturated with the blood of England's bravest 
sons. 

It may not be considered out of place to give an account here of the origin of 
the Bed Bose in the arms of the House of Lancaster. About 1277, Guillaume 
Pentecdte, Mayor of Provins, was assassinated in a tumult ; and the King of France 
sent Count Egmond, son of the King of England, and who had assumed the title 
of Oomte de Champagne, to that city to avenge his death. After staying some 
time there, he returned to England, and took for his device the Bed Bose, which 
Thibaut, Oomte de Brie, and De Champagne, had brought from Syria some years 
before, on his return from the Crusades. This Count Egmond was the head of 
the House of Lancaster, which preserved this flower in their arms.— -(L'iinctm 
PromnSy par Opoix.) 

The Damask Bose being the wild kind of Syria, it would hence appear that it 
was this gave rise to the Bed Bose of the Lancastrians, and not the French Bose, 
as asserted by some. The White Bose was probably assumed by the Yorkists in 
contradistinction to the other. 

Chaucer, our first great English author, who wrote in the middle and toward 
the dose of the fourteenth century, alludes in his early pieces to the poetical 
worship of the Bose and the Daisy. And others of our early poets were not 
unmindful of its charms. Harrington speaks of ^^ cheeks that shamed the Bose ;" 
Marlowe, of ^ beds of Boses," &c. 
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Spenser, whose genius sbeds a brilliancy oyer ihe age in which he lived, makes 
frequent mention of it. Every one is familiar with his fable of the Oak and the 
Brier, contained in the Shepherd's Calendar. Of the latter he says :— i 

It was embellished with bloBsoms fair, 
And thereto aye wonted to repair 
The shepherd's daughters, to gather flowers 
To paint their girlandfr with his colours. 

The poet makes the ^^ bragging Brere " vaunt his own praises, to the dis- 
paragement of his neighbour the '^ goodly Oak." 

Seest how fresh my flowers been spread, 
Dyed in lily white and crimson red ? 



The mouldy moss which thee accloyeth 

My cinnamon smell too mnch aunoyeth. — [Shepherd's Calendar, Eclogue 2. 

Again, in the ^^ Shepherd's Calendar" (Eclogue 4) we meet with the following : — 

See where she sits upon the grassy green, 

(0 seemly sight !) 
Yclad in scarlet, like a maiden queen. 

And ermines white ; 
Upon her head a crimson coronet, 
With danuuk Hoses and da£fodillies set ; 

Bay leaves between, 

And primroses green. 
Embellish the sweet violet. 

In the next verse he speaks of 

The red Rose meddled with the white yfere. 

In the ^^ Fairy Queen/' especially in the Second Book, he makes several allusions 
to it, and also in the Epithalamion. 

Shakspeare often introduces the Bose in his writings. In the following passage 
he compares the extinction of life to the plucking of a Bose :— 

When I have plucked thy Bose, 
' I cannot give it vital growth again : 
It needs must wither : 
ril smell it on the tree. — [Othelh, Act 5. 

In one of his Sonnets, the comparisons of the greatest English poet are obviously 
so much to the advantage of our favourite, that I cannot help inserting it :— 

how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give I 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
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Thd canker blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the per! mned tinotore of the Bobob ; 

Hang on snch thoms, and play as wantonly, 

When BTimmar's breath their masked buds disoloses; 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live nnwooed, and nnrespected fade ; — 

Die to themselves. Sweet Roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 

And so of yon, beauteous and lovely youth. 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 

I have made the above quotations to show that the Bose was not unregarded 

by the early English poets ; but were I to pursue this plan of quoting all the 

f^greeable things which our poets have written of it, that matter would occupy 

the whole volume ; for who among them has not heaped upon it the riches of 

his fancy ? 

In every love-song Boaes bloom. 

From the allusion of Ohaucer, it is evident the Bose was a favourite flower, at 
least among the poets in England, some centuries since ; and this I should have 
thought a sufficient passport to public favour. That they did not owe their 
love and respect for this flower to the existence of superior garden varieties, or 
to an interest displayed in their cultivation by their countrymen, wiU, I think, 
soon be sufficiently evident. But the wild forms of Boses are beautiful ; and 
they probably gave rise to these effusions. Or the poets might owe their venera- 
tion for them to the writings of the ancients, with which they were familiar. 
But we must quit the land of poetry. 

Lobel, who had a garden at Biackney, and who was appointed Boyal Botanist 
by James the First, published, towards the close of the sixteenth century, a work 
entitled ^ Plantarum sen Stiipium Icones." In this work he describes' ten species 
of roses. 

^^In 1622, Sir Henry Wotton sent from Venice, to the Earl of Holdemess, a 
double yellow Bose of no ordinary nature, which was expected to flower every 
month from May till almost Chiistmas, unless change of climate should change 
its properties." (Johnson's ^' History of Gardening.") This most probably was the 
old double yellow Bose, so notorious for refusing to unfold its blossoms in our 
less propitious climate. With regard to its fiowering from May till Christmas ! 
...this no doubt was an embellishment, to which an enthusiastic collector may 
be readily excused for giving ear. 

Parkinson, an early English writer on Gardening and Botany, in his ^^ Para- 
disus," published in 1629, speaks of the ^' white, the red, and the damask," as 
the most ancient in England. He enumerates twenty-four varieties ; and speaks 
of others, but does not specify their names. He treats, in a separate chapter, of 
the propagation of Boses by budding and by seed. The red Bose of which he 
here speaks was no doubt the Oabbage, or Damask ; and the white one, an old 
variety of BosA Alba. In how many old English gardens do we find trees of 
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ihe apple-bearing Bose still occupying a conspicnoos position, and whose ancient 
appearance denotes them to have withstood the changes of many a by-gone year. 
Sometimes, indeed, the scathing hand of time has severely marked them, and 
they are hastening to decay.* 

There is now before me a work published on (hardening in 1654, entitled 
*' The Oountryman's Becreation, or the Art of Planting, Graffing, and Gardening : 
in Three Books." In a work with sach a title we might expect to find a variety 
of flowers treated of. But no : froit-trees seem then to have been the chief 
ornament of country gardens : the utile was preferred to the dulce: in truth, the 
attention of our forefathers seems to have been chiefy directed towards the 
^^ making of good cyder,'' and the ^keeping of plummes"! In the above- 
mentioned work there is but one flower named, and that is the Bose I Here is 
the article as it appears in the original :*- 

** To Grjuttb X Rose 02c thb Hollt. — ^For to graffe the Rose, that his leaves shall keep all 
the year green, some do take and cleave the holly, and do graffe in a red or white Rose-bud ; 
and then put clay or mosse to him, and let him grow. And some put the Rose-bud into a slit 
of the bark, and so put day and mosse, and bind him featly thereia, and let him grow, and 
he shall earry his leaf all the year.*' 

This is a recipe for obtaining evergreen Boses ? Satis superque. Must we 
infer that practical men in those days held tenets such as these, or that they 
were merely the effusions of the brain of some would-be savant in horticultural 
matters ? As gardening was then a practical art, we cannot suppose the former 
to have been the case, since the veiy first experiment would throw a doubt on 
such a proposition, which the failure of every subsequent attempt would confirm ; 
and thus the most credulous would soon be undeceived. The latter would cer- 
tainly seem the juster inference. Without wishing to be too severe against the 
early writers on Horticulture, we certainly were not aware that the sun of 
Horticultural science had reached the meridian so long since as 1654, and feel 
some concern, as well as humiliation, that nearly two centuries should elapse 
without our profiting by so wonderful a discovery ! We cannot forbear quoting 
certain lines of Virgil, met with in our school-days, and to which, perhaps, the 
above writer was indebted for his idea :*- 

Inseritur vero et fcstu nncis arbutna honida ; 

Et steziles platan! maloa gessere valentea: 

GastanesB fagna omnsqua incanuit albo 

Flore piri, glandemque soes fregere subtdmis. — [Georg. lib. ii. ver. 69-72.1 

* I recollect meeting with two or three of this description in the, gardens of Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham, a short time sinee ; they were of prodigious height and size, resembling apple- 
trees more than Roses. But alas ! they are no longer there. 

t The thin-leaved arbute hazel-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus mastful beech the bristly chestnut bears, 
And the wild ash is white witii blooming pears. 
And greedy swine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling aconis that on oaks am bred.^[I>Kn>BN's Vir^, 

02 
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Such are the workings of the imagination, that the black Boses produced by 
grafting on black-currant bushes, the blue Boses of the Moors, and the oft- 
talked-of yellow Moss, are already before our eyes ! Could we but retain them 
there ! But, alas I this were impossible. Creatures of the imagination, a 
moment's sober reflection dissipates you in thin air 1 

But to be serious. As late as 1762, Linnaeus appears to have acknowledged 
only fourteen species. In an edition of " Miller's Gardeners' Dictionary," published 
in 1768, thirty-one species are described. It was only at the close of the last 
century, and the dawning of the present, that the garden varieties of Boses were 
really recognised and esteemed. In 1789 the Chinese Bose was introduced ; and 
in 1810 China furnished us with the Tea-scented also. At this period nearly 
all the varieties known bloomed in summer only: there were few autumnal 
Boses. In 1812 came forth that exquisite variety, the "Bose du Boi," or 
Crimson Perpetual, which was raised in the Boyal Gardens of St. Cloud, then 
under the care of Le Comte Leleur. 

In 1799 Miss Lawrence published " A Collection of Boses from Nature," which 
contained ninety coloured plates, including many of the most beautiful species 
and varieties then known. In 1820 the " Bosarum Monographia," by J. Lindley, 
appeared ; in which seventy-eight species, besides sub-species, are described, and 
thirteen of them figured. This work is of a scientific character, and .the system 
there adopted has been followed, more or less; by many subsequent writers on the 
botany of the Bose. About this time the types of the Bourbon and Noisette 
Boses appeared, and in a very short period the varieties were increased and im- 
proved beyond what the most sanguine could have anticipated. Loudon, in the 
" Encyclopsedia of Gardening," published in 1822, says, "The lists of the London 

and Paris Nurserymen contain upwards of 350 names." " New varieties 

are raised in France and Italy annually. L. Villaresii, Boyal Gardener at Monza, 
has raised upwards of fifty varieties of Bosa Indica, not one of which has, as far 
as we know, reached this country. Some of them are quite black 1 others shaped 
like a Banunculus ; and many of them are highly odoriferous." With regard to 
those quite blacky as none of them have i/et reached this country, it may be pre- 
sumed the writer made this statement on the authority of the Continental growers, 
whose vivid imaginations often lead them to portray in too glowing colours any 
new production. In 1837 Mr. Bivers pubhshed " The Bose Amateurs' Guide," 
which has passed through several editions. In 1838 appeared " The Bose 
Fanciers' Manual," by Mrs. Gore, and in 1848 the first edition of this book, " The 
Bose Garden," by William Paul. In 1853 our Bose literature was enriched by Mr. 
Curtis' " Beauties of the Bose," and in 1857 by Mr. Cranston's " Cultural Direc- 
tions for the Bose." Later on (1864), Mr. Shirley Hibberd brought out " The 
Bose Book ;" and still more recently has appeared " A Book about Boses," by the 
Bcv. S. Beynolds Hole. 

It may be thought reasonable that I should allude to the Nurseries here, which 
have been so long iamous for Boses* They gained considerable rcno¥m in the 
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time of my father, the late Mr. A. Paul, from the continual flowering of a 
plant of the old double yellow Bose (B. Sulphubea), which had become estab- 
lished on a west wall about the close of the last century. Flowers from which 
to draw were sought from various parts of the country. The plants produced 
them with such regularity, and in such gay profusion, that an amateur eventu- 
ally purchased it to transplant to his seat in Yorkshire ; and he did this with 
considerable success, for, although of great size, it flourished, and continued to 
flower well.* 

In Sweet's " Hortus Britannicus," published in 1827, there are 107 species 
given and 1,059 varieties ; the greater portion of the latter being French or 
Gallica Boses. 

In 1829, M. Desportes and M. Prevost each published in France a Catalogue 
of Boses. In the catalogue of the former cultivator above 2,000 varieties are 
described. These catalogues, with others which appeared in England and France, 
both before and after this time, were calculated to infuse fresh ardour into the 
minds of the improvers of this charming race of plants, and at the same time to 
spread a taste for its cultivation. 

The Bose amateurs of England are so numerous in the present day, that it were 
almost impossible to enumerate even those who possess collections of great merit. 
A few, however, occur to me, which have especial claims to notice as being the 
earliest of any extent. 

At Dane End, near Munden, in Hertfordshire, the seat of H. E. Surtecs, 
Esq., was formed one of the earliest and best collections ; and to which this county 
is no doubt indebted, in some degree, for the celebrity she enjoys for Boses. 

Mr. Sabine formed a collection of the species, some years back, at North Mims, 
Herts. ; and a vast number of species were once growing in the Gardens of the 
Horticultural Society at Ohiswick. 

About thirty-flve years ago, Mrs. Gaussen formed a Bosarium at Brookmans, in 
Hertfordshire, which contained many varieties. The form of the ground it 
occupied was an oblong, walled in, the walls covered with climbing Boses 
and other plants. There was a variety of beds, formed and planted with much 
taste : in the centre stood a temple covered with climbing Boses. The whole 
was blinded from distant view by a wide laurel bank ; and the surprise created 
on suddenly entering was most agreeable, and the effect magical. ^^ Here," says 
an eminent cultivator with whom I was in conversation the other day, " I first 
saw the Bose Buga, which was then recently introduced ; and I remarked to Mr. 
Murdoch, who was gardener there, that it was a hybrid of the Tea-scented. It was 
beautifully in bloom, and struck me at the time as a gem of the first water. I 
had not at this time met with any of the Sempervirens Boses ; the first of which, 
the Alba Plena, I saw in flower soon afterwards, on a wall at Dropmore, the seat 
of Lady GrenvUle." 

* Those who are fond of statistios may bo interested to know that the sale of Roses from 
this establishment exoeeds 100,000 yearly, and that conaiderably over 1,000,000 plants have 
crossed the threshold of these nurseries during the last ten years. 
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* 

The next collection which demands our notice is that at Broxbonmebmy, the 
seat of H. Smith Bosanqaet, Esq., where there are at the present time a great 
number of very fine specimens.* 

In addition to the above, there are superior collections of Boses at the follow- 
ing places : — Poles, near Ware, the seat of Bobert Hanbury, Esq. ; Toungsbury, 
near Ware, the seat of Mrs. PuUer ; Bayfordbury, near Hertford, the seat of W. 
B. Baker, Esq. ; and Danesbuiy, near Welwyn, the seat of W. J. Blake, Esq. 

It might have been foretold, that the rare beauties the gardens above mentioned 
contained — whether viewed on the plants, arrayed in the simple loveliness of 
nature, or when dressed for the tables of the Floral fetes — ^would captivate all 
lovers of flowers, and spread a taste for their cultivation. And such was really 
the case. They became known and their worth appreciated. Florists and 
amateurs vied with each other in the cultivation of their favourite, each desiioua 
of producing it in the most perfect state. Its characters were thus fairly de- 
veloped ; improvement followed on improvement ; and it soon became universally 
popular. And why ? Shall Anacreon answer I ^F6do¥ i ft^icrw Mm : ^' The 
Bose is the most beautiful of flowers.'' 



* The greater part of this, once the finesl eolleotioa in England, WM destaroyod 1^ iSh» 
severe winter of 1860-61, and has not yet bewi thoroiighly restored. 



CHAPTER n. 



ON LOCALITY AND SOILS ; AND THE IMPB07EMENT OB 
ADAPTATION OP SOILS FOB BOSB-OULTDEE. 

If we were called upon to select a spot as best suited for the cultivation of Boses, 
we should seek one at a distance from large towns, that we might secure the 
adyantages of a pure air. It should lie open to the south, and be so far removed 
from trees of every description, that their roots could not reach the soil of our 
Bose-beds, or their tops overpower us with shade, and prevent a free circulation 
of air. If, in addition to this, we could choose our soil, that preferred would be 
a strong loam ; if rich, so much the better ; if poor, we would enrich it by the 
addition of manures. It is generally known that the Dog-Bose delights in a stiff, 
holding soil ; and it is on the Dog-Bose the choice garden varieties are usually 
budded. We do not intend by this to recommend soils commonly termed clayey, 
for in such there is often too great a deficiency of vegetable substances ; lighter 
soils, too, are found better suited for such kinds as thrive best grown on their own 
roots ; but thi^ may be managed by the addition of a little light turfy loam, peat, 
or leaf -mould, at the time of planting. An open, airy, situation, and a stiff 
loamy soil, are, we say, what we should prefer, were our choice of locality and 
soil unlimited. With these at our command, we should expect to carry Bos^ 
culture to perfection. " But," says the amateur, ^' all gardens must have Boses, 
and how few are there thus favourably circumstanced ! Many are close to large 
towns, where the air is rendered impure by the clouds of smoke constantly 
streaming into them. Others are of small size, and are often hemmed in by trees 
on all sides ; on this with a neighbour's favourite chestnuts; on that with a group 
of sombre-looking firs ; and on another with a row of towering elms. And 
although we may think it not right that our less majestic denizens should 
suffer at their hands, we have no help for it. They have their pets, as we have 
ours. They find as much pleasure in the blossoms of their chestnuts, in the 
agreeable shade of their ehns during the sultry months of summer, or by the 
privacy afforded them by the impenetrable darkness of their fir-trees, as we do in 
the perfect form and varied tints of our Boses. We cannot rid ourselves of their 
shade. We have no right, indeed, to wish to do so. But we might not hesitate 
to dock their roots, should they, in their peregrinations, enter our domain to gor- 
mandize on the provision made for cur favourites. This, we think, would be 
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justifiable. We are acting in self-defence. They are robbers, and deserre 
punishment, although it must not be such as to do them permanent injury. Then, 
again, as to soils : some are sandy ; others are clayey, wet, cold, and altogether 
uncongenial to vegetation. In a word, we cannot always suit our gardens to 
your Eoses : your Boses must therefore be brought to suit our gardens." 

Those who are free from all these annoyances may think themselves forttmate. 
The number of complaints of this kind received from amateurs possessing small 
gardens, which they make their chief source of relaxation and amusement, satisfy 
us they are great. It must be admitted, that localities are often unfavourable, 
and hardly capable of improvement. With this, then, we must endure, and see^' 
the remedy in the choice of varieties ; selecting such as our own experience, or 
that of our friends, points out as succeeding best under such circumstances. It 
is well known that some kinds will grow and flourish where others will scarcely 
exist. Were this fact taken advantage of by those who plant in unfavourable 
situations, or unkindly soils, doubtless less failures in Bose-oulture would ensue. 
But it may be said, — Some of the most dehcate in habit are the most beautiful of 
Eoses, and how can we dispense with such ? That the varieties possessed of the 
most bewitching forms and tints are most difficult of culture is, to a certain 
extent, true ; but we opine that a Eose, which will flourish and blossom in a 
doubtful situation, or in an unfriendly soil, is greatly to be preferred for such, to 
one which would only exist there as an unhealthy plant, though the latter were 
naturally its superior in point of beauty. I have known instances in which 
varieties of the most delicate growth have been selected, time after time, to 
occupy the most unfavourable situations ; and this against all remonstrance, and 
the knowledge of the cultivator, bought by expenence^ that they will not succeed. 
Varieties are often chosen and planted, without paying sufficient attention to 
their aptitude for the purpose or position they are wanted for. They are chosen 
because admired most — because they are the most beautiful. Now, what are the 
consequences ? That which should yield pleasure, produces, by constant failure, 
indifference or disgust, and their culture is abandoned. This is to be lamented ; 
for if circiimstances are unfavourable for the cultivation of particular varieties, 
others, that are likely to succeed, should be chosen. And the amateur need not 
be altogether without his favourite kinds. If unsuited for out-of-door culture in 
some places, they may be grown to perfection in pots, under glass. In this 
manner, with due care, they always succeed well ; and, by the increased beauty 
of their f oHage and flowers, fully compensate for the additional attention paid to 
them. I here allude only to such as are very susceptible of frost, or of weak and 
delicate growth, confining the suggestion to no one group in particular, nor ex- 
' eluding varieties of such character from any group. If an illustration be needed, 
we may instance Marquise de Mortemarte and Black Prince (Hybrid Perpetuals), 
Madame Margottin, Mardchal Niel, and several others of the Tea-scented. These, 
and the like, will not thrive in unfavourable situations or unkindly soils. And 
whatever the situation may be, they assume a decidedly improved appearance 
when grown in a frame or greenhouse. An unfavourable locality or soil should 
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never deter the lover of Boses from entering on their cnltivation ; for such is the 
diversity of character of the varieties belonging to the genus, that some may bo 
found suited to, or capable of flourishing in, the least desirable localities ; 
and the soil may be improved, or dug out, and the beds refilled with 
prepared soil. For the encouragement of those whose situation may be decidedly 
unfavourable, it may be stated, that thousands of Boses grown at this establish- 
ment are sent annually into the neighbourhood of London and the large manu- 
facturing towns in England and Scotland. And it is pleasing to see, in their 
perfect production there, how far the art of culture can be brought to triumph 
over circumstances. In such situations, the practice which seems to have been 
attended with the most marked- success, is that of Sjrringing the plants frequently 
with clean water, which frees the leaves of the impurities which settle upon them. 
Thus, it will be seen, none need despair of securing a moderate share of success 
in, and of realizing the pleasures afforded by, the cultivation of this richly-varied 
flower. 

We have said that soils are capable of improvement, and may suppose that 
every one has his garden under his own control, so far as improvement goes. 
To this point let us now direct attention. 

In the first place, if our soil be wet, it should be drained. Boses will never 
flourish in a soU naturally wet. As few plants will, if a garden be of this nature, 
it would seem desirable, before attending to other improvements, to drain it 
wholly and thoroughly. 

Let us suppose we have a piece of clayey undrained land, which is the best 
our limits contain, and on which we are about to form a Bosarium. We defer 
planting the Boses tOl spring, availing ourselves of the autumn and winter for 
the amelioration of the soil ; unless, indeed, there has been an opportunity of 
working it during the previous winter and summer, when autumn planting is 
preferable. There is not, however, always an opportunity of doing this ; and 
we will suppose it taken in hand in October, just after a crop has been removed 
from it. Our first object is to secure a perfect drainage. This may be done by 
digging drains three feet deep, at about ten yards apart, and laying draining- 
tiles in at the bottom. In digging the trenches, they may be cut sloping from 
eighteen inches at top to two inches at the bottom. We must find out the 
lowest ground, and secure a gentle fall from the higher ground, that the water 
may run away freely. 

If we do not choose to lay drain-tiles in the trenches, bushes may be put there, 
or stones, brick-bats, clinkers from the furnaces, broken into moderate-sized pieces, 
or any description of rubble. These will accomplish the same end, if laid suffi- 
ciently deep, though not so perfectly, as the soil will find its way amongst them 
in course of time, and choke up the passages through ^^hich the water should 
find egress. Having laid the soil dry, the next object should be to expose it, as 
much as possible, to the fertilizing infiuences of the sun and air. To accomplish 
this, the ground should be dug one spit deep, or more ; but instead of laying it 
level at the surface, let it be thrown up in ridges in the roughest manner possi- 
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bl6. In this state it may lie till near the end of winter, folly ^osed to the 
action of snn, air, rain, and frost. The surfaoo of the ridges will gradoaUy 
crumble down, and the soil become pulverized. Now for the next step. What 
description of soils or manures can be brought to bear upon it with the greatest 
prospect of improvement ? Chalk, lime, peat, sand, and burnt earth will improve 
it ; and stable manure, with any decayed vegetable substances, the refuse of the 
garden, may be added to advantage. And now is the time to apply these. First 
level the groxmd, and lay on the top a good dressing of any of the above soils 
that may be accessible, or thought most suitable. Having done this, in the next 
place trench the ground two spits deep, well mixing these foreign matters with the 
staple in the operation. The ground is laid level this time, and when finished, 
the places where the Boses are to be planted should be marked out, and the holes 
dug, the earth taken out being laid up in ridges round their sides. The holes 
should remain open tOl the time of planting, that the soil, placed in immediate 
contact with the roots, may become further mellowed. From the end of February 
till the end of March is a good time for spring planting, choosing an opportunity 
when the ground works weU. 

But some gardens are so situated that it is not easy to drain them. A make- 
shift system may be adopted in such cases. The soil may be thrown out of the 
walks in the immediate vicinity of the plants, to a good depth ; and loose stones, 
or rubble of any description, be placed at the bottom, covering with bushes, over 
which the soil may be restored. Among the substances mentioned above as 
calculated to improve wet or clayey soils is burnt earth. Of its value in the 
improvement of such for Bose-culture I have been an eye-witness ; and in a letter 
to the Gardeners* Chronicle of 1844 (p. 67), I gave an account of the results of 
its application to some Dwarf Boses.* Subsequent experiments have increased 
my faith in it : and as the burning of earth is considered by many to be a difiS- 
cult process, I shall give a succinct account of the plan pursued here. 

Earth may be burnt at any season of the year. It has been the custom here, 
for some years, on the decline of spring, when the operations of pruning, grafting, 
&c., are ended, instead of suffering the rough branches to lie about, presenting 
an untidy appearance, to collect them in a heap. A wall of turf, about three 
feet high, of a semi-circular form, is then built round them. The branches are 
set on fire, and when about half burnt down, seed-weeds, and such rubbish as 
collects in every garden and will not readily decompose, are thrown on the top, 
and earth is gradually cast up as the fire breaks through. 

Daring the first two or three days great care is requisite to keep the pile on 
fire. Here is the point where many fail. They allow the fiame to break through 
and expend itself before the heap is thoroughly kindled. Constant watching is 
necessary at this juncture. As the fire breaks through, the heap should be 
opened and a layer of bushes and weeds shoidd be added, and then a layer of 
earth. Follow up this plan, and the fire wiU spread through the whole heap ; 

* * Ps&fiflhed oho in ** Lindle/s Theory of Horticnlttire,*' sooond edition, p. ^66* 
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aaid any amonnt of earth may be burnt, by continually adding to thoae places 
where the fire appears the strongest. The soil burnt here is the stiffest loam 
that can be found within our limits, and which is of rather a clayey nature ; also 
inrf from the sides of ditches and roads, in itself naturally sour and full of 
rank weeds. 

Burnt earth has been found beneficial in every instance where applied. In 
black garden-mould, rather wet, in which peach-trees were disposed to sucker 
and canker, despite of the use of various manures, two or three annual dressings 
of it appears so to have altered {he nature of the soil, that they now grow clean, 
▼igorous, and healthy, are free from suckers, and produce roots completely 
matted with fibre. The like success has attended its application to various 
other trees. 

But to our Boses. In the summer of 1842, six beds of Tea-scented Boses were 
manured with the following substances : — 1, bone-dust ; 2, burnt earth ; 3, nitrate 
of soda ; 4, guano ; 5, pigeon-dung ; and, 6, stable manure, thoroughly decom- 
posed. The soil in which they grew was an alluvial loam. The adjacent fields, 
which are of the same nature, grow large crops of wheat and potatoes. The par- 
ticles of the soil run together after rain, presenting a smooth cemented surface ; 
the soil, in dry weather, becoming hard and harsh. But for the results. The 
guano produced the earliest visible effects, causing a vigorous growth, which con- 
tinued till late in the season ; the foliage was large, and of the darkest green, but 
the flowers on this bed were not very abundant ; the shoots did not ripen well, 
and were consequently much injured by frost during the succeeding winter. The 
bed manured with burnt earth next forced itself into notice ; the plants kept up 
a steadier rate of growth, producing an abundance of clean, well-formed blossoms; 
the wood ripened well, and sustained littie or no injury from the winter's frost. 
The results attendant on the use of the other manures were not remarkable: they 
had acted as gentle stimulants ; the nitrate of soda and bone-dust least visibly so, 
although they were applied in the quantities usually recommended by the 
vendors. 

The beds of Boses were all planted at the same date, and in the same soil ; 
and there was no undue advantage given to any one kind of manure. The 
fertilizing influences of the burnt earth were no doubt due partly to its drying 
and opening the soil, thus rendering it more permeable to air ; and partly to the 
power it is said to possess of fixing the ammonia conveyed to the soil by rain. 
But further, earth is reduced, by burning, to its inorganic constituents, and 
thus becomes a concentrated inorganiQ manure, from which many soils benefit 
largely ; and the ashes of the wood, and other substances used in burning, 
although of small amount, would add to its value under this point of view. A 
portion of the earth comes from the heap red and hard, and a portion black or 
dark brown. The latter, which may be more correctly called charred earth, is 
highly beneficial to most soils. I think charred earth the best manure that can 
be applied to Boses in wet or adhesive soils, and would advise all who cultivate 
such to use it. 
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Peat soils, although not of the best kind for Boses, are found to grow thent. 
tolerably well. For the improvement of such, if wet, the first effort should be to 
drain them. After this, stiff loam, or pulverized clay and burnt earth, 
may be brought upon the surface, digging two spits deep, and well mixing 
the foreign substances with the natural soil, as advised in the improvement of 
clay soils. 

The worst soils for Boses are those of a saxidy or gravelly nature. In such they 
often suffer fearfully from the drought of summer, scorching up and dying. . Soils 
of this kind are sometimes bad beyond remedy. The best plan to pursue under 
such circumstances is, to remove the soil to the depth of about twenty inches, as 
the beds are marked out, and fill up again with prepared soil. Two-thirds loam 
— ^the turf from a pasture, if attainable — ^and one-third decomposed stable man- 
ure, will make a good mixture. If a strong loam is within reach, choose such in 
preference to others ; and if thought too adhesive, a little burnt earth or sand 
may be mixed with it. A good kind of manure for mixing with the loam is the 
remains of a hot-bed, which have lain by for a year and become decomposed. 

Opoix, a French apothecary, whom we have previously quoted, attributes the 
superiority of the Boses grown for medicinal purposes, in the neighbourhood of 
Provins, to peculiar properties of the soil, which contains iron in considerable 
quantity. We are told that the selection of inorganic manures for plants may 
be fixed upon by an examination of the composition of their ashes.* We 
know, by the research of chemists, that the petals of the Bosa Gallioa contain, 
oxide of iron ; and I have long thought that the iron which abounds in the 
soil of one of the nurseries here is an ingredient of importance in the culture of 
Boses. I would not say that it is indispensable, but beneficial ; and am almost 
confident that it heightens the colour of the fiowers. On turning up the soil, 
its ferruginous nature is in places distinctly seen. In an undrained field adjoining 
the Nursery the water frequently cpUects on the surface in the form of a thick 
brown liquid, like so much rust, which is covered here and there with a film, on 
which the sky is distinctly mirrored. When the soil in this nursery is hoed or 
forked, the rapid increase of growth of vegetation is striking beyond measure. 
This practice is known to promote growth in all soils ; but the extent to which 
it does so here is, I think, due to the oxygen of the air changing the iron con- 
tained in the soil from a substance pernicious to vegetable life into one favour- 
able to its development. 

We have hitherto been speaking of the improvement of soils preparatory to 
the formation of the Bosariuni, or beds of Boses. But it is often desirable to 
improve the soil in beds already formed, and which probably have existed for a 
number of years. This is usually done by the addition of animal or vegetable 
manures, which are very good so far as they go, but are not in every case all that 
is required. Boses increase in bulk every year, and draw inorganic as well as 
organic matter from the soil. Although a portion of this may be returned by 
the fall of the leaf in autumn, and by the manures employed, yet a great deal is 

• Liebig. 
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deposited in the branches and stem ; and when we consider what a quantity of 
branches we cut from some roses, and cany away every pruning-season, it will 
appear reasonable that we may, in the course of years, impoverish the soil as 
regards its inorganic constituents, and yet leave it rich in vegetable matter. 
Thus, we think, every two or three years a dressing of chalk, lime, soot, or like 
substances, would prove highly beneficial to the beds of the Bosarium. 

But let it be remembered, that if the soil is wet manures are of little value ; 
often, indeed, they sour in the soil, and are worse than useless. In all such cases, 
then, the first effort must be to lay the soil dry. After this, add such manures 
as the character of the soil may point out as Hkcly to prove most beneficial. 
Animal and vegetable manures of all kinds may be used, but not in a fresh 
state ; they should be well decayed ; for Boses, though delighting in a rich soil, 
dislike green manures more than most plants. In heavy soils a good dressing of 
chalk, peat, biimt earth, or sand may be used ; not to the preclusion of, but in 
addition to, the animal or vegetable manures. In light soils, especially such as 
ore of a gravelly or sandy nature, stiff loam may be applied to advantage. 
These substances may be thrown on the surface of the beds with the usual 
manures, and forked in at the same time. 

We would remark here that stable manure, which is excellent in most cases, 
and the kind in general use for Boses, is not of the best description for light soils. 
Its tendency is to render them still lighter ; and if it can be dispensed with on 
light soils, we think it desirable to do so. Manures should be applied here in a 
more concentrated form. Oow-dung is excellent, especially for the Tea-scented 
Boses ; and pigeon-dung, rabbit-dung, and night-soil are all great improvers of 
light soils. The unpleasantness attending the preparation and use of night-soil 
may in a great measure be done away with by pursuing the following plan. A 
basin, or reservoir, should be formed on the ground, to hold a given quantity. 
In the bottom of this, loam may be thrown, heavy or light, turfy or not, as may 
be at our command, or whichever is thought best suited to the character of the 
soil we intend to manure. Upon this the night-soiL is lowered from the cart, and 
a sufficient quantity of loam thrown in to absorb the whole. The heap should 
then be covered over closely with a layer of earth, about a foot thick, and 
remain closed for about six months. It may then be broken up, more or less, 
according to its state, mixing dry soil, or ashes, or hurmt earth with it in the 
operation, and casting it up in ridges. About a month afterwards it may be 
turned over again, that the night-soil may be well mixed with the loam. In 
autumn it may be carried to the places where required, and forked in as other 
manures ; or it may be scattered over the beds immediately after they are forked 
in spring, when it wiU be washed down by the rains. We cannot conceive of 
any description of manure to surpass this, applied to Roses on light soils. By its 
use, we administer at the same time a cool and rich fertilizer, and a substance 
calculated to be of permanent benefit to the soil. 

It may be thought that guano should be a good manure for Boses on cold and 
poor soUst It probably might prove so if used sparingly, and in conjunction with 
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vegetable manures. I do not, however, Hunk goaao the best thing for Bmas in 
the generality of soils. It certainly increases the vigour of a plant, but seems 
to act more favourably on the foliage than on the flowers. It may be said this 
is due to the use of it in excess. But this I am not disposed to grant. In the 
spring of 1846 I scattered guano, in variable guaniitieSy over some newly-forked 
beds of Boses, just as the buds were pushing forth. The soil where this experi- 
ment was made is a dry loam, rather stiff, of excellent staple, but poor. The 
subsoil, to the depth of twelve feet, is a yellow loam or brick earUi. Below this 
is gravel. In every instance where the guano was applied the growth was more 
vigorous, and the foliage developed of extraordinaiy richness and beauty ; but, 
mark ! it wae at the eocpense of the fiowere. Such were the consequences attend* 
ing its use to plants in full health on one soil ; on soils otherwise constituted the 
results might be different. 

Boses should have manure applied to them at least once a year. It should be 
in a decayed state, and may be dug in, when the borders are dug, in spring ; or 
laid on the surface afterwards, to be washed in by the rains. When manure la 
applied in such state as to be capable of yielding immediate nourishment to a 
plant, spring would seem the better season to apply it. The roots are then in 
fuU action, and every shower of rain places an abundant supply of food within 
their reach. If manure is applied in autumn, a great part of its nutritive 
properties may be carried beyond the reach of the roots by the frequent and 
heavy rains of winter. 
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BEMABKS ON THE POBMATION OF THE EOSAEIUM, AND ON THE 
INTEODUOTION OF EOSES TO THE FLOWEB GAEDEN. 

In the f onnation of a Eosarium, it appears to me that the simpler the forms of 
the beds the better. The plants of which it is composed are for the most part 
budded on stems, and decidedly artificial objects ; and parallelograms, squares, 
circles, ovals, and other regular figures, are in perfect harmony with the character 
pf the plants ; admit of the most perfect arrangement ; and display the Boses to 
greatest advantage. 

When the Bosarium is intended to be of large or even moderate size, there 
may be two compartments ; the one for the summer kinds exclusively, the 
other to contain the autumnals. The boundary of each may be defined by 
planting a single row of PiUar-Eoses at intervals of a yard apart. When they 
reach the height of five feet, each alternate plant may be removed, and smaU 
chains be fixed from pUlar to piUar, hanging in graceful curves the entire length 
of the line. Over these some of the branches may be trained to form elegant 
festoons, two or three shoots being allowed to ascend the pillar until they reach 
such height as circumstances or taste may point out as desirable. 

If PiUar-Boses are not approved of to form the line of demarcation, the same 
end m&j be accomplished by a rustic fence, which should be covered with some 
particular kind of Bose suited for the purpose. It should be a good, free-flower- 
ing, hardy variety, whether a summer or autumn bloomer : if the latter is pre- 
ferred, the Bourbon or Noisette offer the best kinds. Or again, this would seem 
a fitting opportunity of introducing the Sweet-briar, which should abound in 
every Bosarium ; for the deUcious fragrance of its young leaves in the earliest of 
spring, the delioaoy of its blossoms in summer, and the gay appearance of the 
scarlet hips it produces in the autunm, must recommend it to every ob8erver,i 

The walks of the Bosarium should be invariably of grass, which sets off the 
plants, when in flower, to much greater advantage than gravel. Grass walks are 
objected to by some because unpleasant to walk upon early in the morning, or 
after a shower of rain ; but they give such a finish to the Bosarium, and lend 
such a freshness and brilliancy to the flowers, that it were a pity to forego these 
advantages solely on this account. And if the grass is kept closely mown^ the 
force of this objection is greatiy abated. 
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When the walks are of grass, it is perhaps not desirable to plant edgings to 
the beds. When they are of gravel, it is decidedly necessary to do so ; and Box, 
or fancy tiles, may be used. In many instances, too, the Pompon and Faiiy 
Boses may be introduced as edgings, with a very happy effect, to form a com- 
plete hedge, of less than a foot in height, covered with their miniature blossoms ; 
the one variety blooming in summer only, the other throughout the auttmm. 

It is desirable that the Bosarium should have a raised spot in its vicinity, 
from which a bird's-eye view of the whole may be obtained during the season of 
flowering. A mound of earth thrown up is the simplest plan ; and some bum 
and stones may be placed upon the surface. The sides of the mound may be 
planted with Ayrshire, Sempervirens, and other running Boses, or climbing 
plants of various kinds : on the top may be formed a Bose Temple, or a cluster 
of Pillar-Boses. From this spot we obtain, in the flowering season, a view of 
the Boses en masses as they lie beneath us, the effect of which is agreeable and 
striking ; and indeed every one can appreciate the beauty of the picture thus 
submitted to him. It needs neither the knowledge of the Florist nor the refined' 
taste of the connoisseur ; the beauty and effect of the coup cPcsil thus obtained is 
acknowledged alike by the skilled and unskilled in these matters. This we 
regard as one important point gained in the formation of the Bosarium ; but 
there are others deserving of attention. 

When the Amateur forms a Bosarium, he does not usually plant for effect : he 
views his plants individually, rather than collectively. And we should suppose 
that, to meet his approbation, the Bosarium should be so formed that he may 
attend to, and examine, each plant, without risking an injury to the rest. He 
may be delighted with viewing his collection as a whole ; and, in addition to this, 
the knowledge that his friends, who may be less skilled in floriculture than him- 
self, would derive the highest gratification from such a sight, would induce him 
not to neglect this point. But he finds greater pleasure in looking at his favour- 
ites separately. What would be tedious and uninteresting to them, is to him 
highly amusing. Each of his plants has a name by which he distinguishes it. 
He regards them as so many friends or acquaintances, every one of which has a 
claim upon his attention. He therefore wishes them so disposed that he may 
attend to each in turn, without annoying the rest. How often have I seen, in 
large beds ofRoeee^ the soil round a favourite tree trodden as hard as a gravel 
walk ! I have also seen the adjoining trees, whose beauty was only dimmed by 
the presence of a brighter gem, seriously rubbed and broken, being altogether 
\mheeded in the es^r haste to inspect some more inviting specimen.* It would 
seem desirable, then, that the beds be so formed that each plant may be seen 

* I have a vivid recollection of conmutting this error. I once stepped on a eeedling in tiio 
garden of a Rose-grower in France, which was planted in a very injndicions position. A 
glimpse of La Reine, for the first time, was the canse of my mi^ortnne. I was made 
acquainted with the real state of things by a very nn-Frenchmanlike roar. Fortunately the 
plant was not seriously injured, but the flower^bud was destroyed ; and the amount of 
mischief done was the keeping of the owner in a state of suspense /or a month or wo longer. 
I afterwards learned that I was very near annihilating a very fine variety. 
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from the walka. No one who really loves Boses will be content with viewing a 
plant placed in the back of a bed some six or ieve4 yards from a walk. To 
fully appreciate its beanties — ^to be satisfied— one must have it directly under the 
9ye| or how can he caark the exact colour, form, and various characters, and last, 
but not least, inhale its perfxmie ? If the plant is so placed that we cannot do 
Qiia from the walks, the beds must be trampled on ; the temptation is too great ; 
ire cannot resist it. 

When forming a Bosarium, it is at the option of the cultivator to set apart a 
spot for growing plants &om which to save seed. If he desire to raise seedlings, 
this should be done ; for the plants become impoverished by the ripening of the 
seeds, and therefore those from which be wishes to obtain large and perfect 
flowers should never be suffered to seed. He should select the sunniest spot in 
ttie garden in which to plant the seed-bearers, in order to secure every possible 
advantage for accelerating the period of maturity. Autumn pruning should also 
))e adopted, as a means to this end, by inducing an early development of flowers. 
Our climate is not the most favourable for this branch of Bose-culture ; we 
therefore must not waive even the slightest advantage which may be obtained 
either naturally or iCrtificially. 

In preference to giving new plans only, we shall present our readers with some 
which already exist, and which have obtained the approval of those who have 
witnessed the effect they produce. For the reasons above stated, we believe the 
simpler the form of the Bosarium the better. It is therefore thought not neces- 
sary to give many plans ; but besides those given, we shall offer a description of 
several places noted for Boses, or where the plants ^pear arranged with taste. 

The most renowned Bosarium in Europe is that of the Jardin du Luxembourg 
ftt Paris. The interest attached to these gardens arises principally from some of 
^ur finest varieties having originated and been nurtured there, and to its possess- 
ing some unusually large specimens. I remember seeing there, in the month of 
June, on my first visit to Paris, a Standard of the Tea Princesse H^^ne du 
Jjuxembourg, of an immense size, with hundreds of its fine flowers in beautiful 
condition. The tree called to mind the large-headed Hybrid Boses occasionally 
met with in this country. We shall proceed at once to describe these (hardens. 

The wood-cut No. 1, on the following page, is a ground-plan of the Bosarium, 
in which the entire collection of the Luxembourg is planted. It ii situated on 
the ^ght of the public walk leading from the Palais du Luxembourg. 

It is below the level of the public promenades, as shown at «. 

In summer, when the Boses are all in flower, they produce a splendid effect 
viewed from the public walks above, and over the parapet-wall c, e. If we 
descend to the walks //we lose this effect, as the Boses are then brought on a 
level with the eye. The little round marks in our engraving show aline of fruit- 
irees originally planted in the borders surrounding the Bose-beds, forming a sort 
of back-ground, but these are now removed. 

There are two other Bosariums, similar in design, situated on the same side^ 
.betweon towb or groves of trees, hu they are on a level with the puUic pro- 
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menades. In conBequeaoe of tliifl, and beiag tturonnded by toeM, tiie «ffeei 
they produce is very inferior to that of the one just mentioned. No. 2 is an 
isometrical view of one of these : the other is so similar in design to No. 1, that 
we think it unnecessary to introduce it. The double lines here are intended to 
show the edgings of the beds, which are of Box. The vases in the centre ar# 
planted with Geraniums, Verbenas, &c., during the summer months. It if 
wholly surrounded with trees ; but they are shown here on two sides only, in 
order that the plan of the Bosarium might not be interfered with. The presence 
of these trees could be dispensed with to advantage. By excluding sunlight and 
a hoQ circulation of air, they produce most pemioious consequences, which th^ 
drawn and weakly state of some of the plants efficiently proves. 

The gardens of the Luxembourg are endoied by a kind of fence, made o( 
light sticks, which are much used in France for similar purposes. The manner 
of planting adopted is this : — ^The beds are about sevea feet wide, and contain 
two rows. Two plants of each variety, a ataadard and a dwarf, are planted side 
by side, at distances of about three feet. They are so disposed that every 
standard has a dwarf behind it, and in eonsequence ev^ dwarf is backed by a 
standard. The number of plants c<mtained in the Bosarium of which No. 1 is a 
ground-plan is about 1,800. The Boses in No. 1 are apparently planted without any 
design of keeping the respective groups together. In the other gardens, however, 
one is planted solely with Aatumnals, and the other with the various groups of 
Summer Boses. The extreme simplicity in their formation renders them not 
very brilliant objects on paper ; but although the design be simple, the effect is 
good. Now, without holding these gardens up to view as perfection, I do think 
two principal points in the formation of the Boaarium have been perfectly 
wrought out. Here is a terrace, from which we can look down upon the plants i 
view them as a whole (which is indeed a grand sight) ; and they are so arranged| 
that we can look closely ait eaoh by descending to the walks. The greatest 
objection appears to me to exist in the non-arrangement of the varieties in sepa-> 
rate groups, according to their external characters ; and which might have been 
done without lessening the effect produced ae a whole. 

We shall now present our readers witii two original plans, designed expressly 
for this work by Messrs. Major and Son, the eminent landscape gardeners of 
Knosthorpe, near Leeds, and on which they make the following remarks : — 

'^ In grounds sufficiently extensive for the introduction of various scenes, the 
Bosarium is one calculated to produce considerable interest ; and being formal, 
and a separate scene, it is necessary that it should be masked out from th<| 
general pleasure-ground by shrubs and low ornamental trees, blending with the 
adjoining ground in the natural or English style. In situations where the ground 
is too limited for the introduction of a Bosarium, we prefer assembling the Dwarf 
Boses in groups or small masses in front of the shrubberies ; and arranging the 
Standards irregularly here and there just behind some of the lower shrubs, sO 
that the stems for the most part may be covered. The heads appearing above 
the shrubs has a highly interesting effect. 
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^^In the designs for the Bosariams, wa hare arranged the ^ole of the beds 
and Standard Boses as near each other as they should be placed, even in the 
most limited grounds ; but in situations where a little more space of lawn can be 
allowed, it will be better to keep them more apart, the same character being 
kept. 

^ If an extensiye Boearium is required, it is only neoessary to increase the 
Bumber of beds and standards, and to preserre the same proportions in the beds 
and lawn as shown in the plans No. 3 and No. 4 : it would only be required to 
throw the shrubbery farther back, and form another range of round beds between 
it and the Standards ; and, if necessary, the shrubberies enclosing the Bosariums 
may be fronted both with Standards and Dwarf Boses. We adopted this plan 
a few years ago, in arranging a Bosarium, the area of which was nearly half an 
acre in extent ; but the collection being very extensive, we found it necessary to 
front the whole of the shrubbery enclosing the compartment both with Standards 
and Dwarfs ; and during the blooming season it presented a scene truly splendid, 
fuzpassing the assemblage of any other family of plants we ever saw, even a 
^lendid collection of Bhododendrons which oompoeed another scene in the same 
grounds. 

^ The arcades in both designs are for exhibiting Climbing Boses, which we 
need not say will produce a very imposing effect. They should be formed of 
latticed pilasters, twelve inches wide, and about six feet high to the spring of the 
arches, each pilaster having four uprights one and a quarter inch square, placed 
two and two, an inch apart, with balls between them at proper distances, and 
filled up in the middle with lattice-work, showing five-eighths of an inch in 
front. The openings between the pilasters may be from four to five feet, 
according to the height. The arch over the walk must be of lattice-work. 
Some of the round beds may be of basket-work, twelve or fifteen inches deep, 
especially those shown with a varied outline. 

^ In order to make the Bosariimi as interesting as possible, the beds might be 
planted with patches of early-flowering bulbs to precede the general bloom of 
Boees ; which bulbs, after flowering, might bo lifted, and their places supplied by 
different kinds of Annuals, to succeed the general Bose-bloom. So that there 
Would first be a show of early bulbous flowers ; then the grand display of Boses ; 
and lastly, the show of Annuals." 

But it may not suit every one's inclination or convenience to form a Bosarium, 
however desirous he may be of cultivating a few choice specimens of Boses. In 
small gardens it often happens that there is little room, or the proprietor's 
favourite may be another flower. He may wish not to exclude Boses altogether, 
although he has not space to cultivate many. 

It is therefore necessary that we should consider how they may be introduced^ 
to form aa agreeaUe feature in the Flower Garden. 

Various methods have been suggested, and many carried out with good effect. 
With regard to Standards, they have been grouped in beds on lawns ^ planted in 
continuous lines, running parallel with walks ; in square beds, or parallelograms ; 
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and they are also not unfrequently planted singly on lawns. Dwarfs are planted 
in single beds, or groups of beds ; sometimes a sin^e variety to each bed, to 
obtain masses of well-contrasted colours ; sometimes the varieties are mixed, and 
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the colours blended. Each of these plans is good under particular circumstancee ; 
for we have not alwajrs the exact plot of ground at our disposal necessary to 
carry out certain forms, and besides which our tastes vaiy. 
Perhaps the best mode of introducing Boses to the Flower Garden is, by a 
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grtmp bf beds fhrown together on a lawn, tn theBe, if the proprietor be d BoM 
Ainatetur^ he would most likely be desirous of obtaining as great a rariety as 
possible ; and a bed should be set apart for each group, or for a certain number 
of his favourite groups, if he be confined for space. There is a very elegant 
arrangement of clumps on the lawn at Southgate House, the seat of Horatio 
Micholls, Esq. The ground they occupy is a strip taken in from the park, 
about one hundred and thirty yards long, and eight yards wide : it lies open to 
the east. There are fifteen clumps formed in a single row, some two, and some 
four yards apart, excepting the sixth and seventh clumps, between which there 
is a clear space of sixteen yards. Their forms are circles, segments of circles^ 
ovals, parallelograms, octagons, and the like. In front of the lawn is a broad 
gravel walk, and at the back a wire fence, separating the lawn from the park; 
The clumps were originally planted with the following groups, in the order in 
which we place them, commencing with that nearest the dwelling-house:— 

I, Bourbon ; 2, French ; 8, Provence ; 4, Damask Perpetual ; 5, French ; 6, Moss; 
7, Noisette ; 8, Bourbon Perpetual ; 9, Hybrid Provence ; 10, Hybrid Perpetual | 

II, Hybrid Ohinese ; 12, Damask and Alba, mixed ; 13, Bourbon ; 14, Sweet 
Brier, and its hybrids ; 15, Hybrid Perpetual. This series of clumps still exisbs, 
but the varieties being mostly destroyed by the winter of 1860-61, the beds have 
been recently refilled with miscellaneous Boses. It is situate on the right-hand 
side of the gravel-walk when proceeding from the house. To the left are walks 
leading to the Flower Garden, some fine Horse-chestnut trees, and a few clumps 
to contain Geraniums, Verbenas, and various other plants. Behind these is a 
wall, on which fruit-trees are planted. At the further end of the Bose-clumps 
is a group of ornamental trees, opposite to which is a Summer-house. With 
regard to the arrangement, the plants intended for the centre, or centre rows, 
were selected on stems about three feet and a half high : the others gradually 
decrease in height as they approach the edges of the beds. The greatest 

* distance from plant to plant is three feet ; and the smaller growers, which 
have place towards the circumference of the beds, are planted nearer to each 
other. 

The natural soil here is day upoA gravel. In preparing the ground to receive 
the Boses, the soil was removed from the beds to the depth of two feet, and 
replaced with good loam — ^the washings of the park and fields, which had been 
collected from the gutters there. 

The earth from the walk was removed tb a greater depth than that of the beds ; 
and various substances were placed in the bottom to form a drain^ in order that 
the latter might be laid quite dry. VLrn was taking a great deal of pains with 
a toil ta<6l tetomediably bad— ^with a soil which might have been rendered witaM 
for Ro8e<ulture with less labour than that bestowed on it. But the additional 
paSAstakEo^ was more than repaid by the colmplete success attendant on the 
transplantation of the trees. Of 819 specSlmens transferred from the Nurseries 
here, not one died ! The greater part, too, flowered beautifully the first season 
alt^ t!ra^iMplimta1t<:ib', ^^ch is net always the y^ase. They were planted ^th 
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jfrdat e^iire, and hd doubt reodived the strictest attdntioii daring the spring mi 
smnmeh But although the success here must be chiefly ascribed to the abore^ 
mehtioned circumstances, thid case must not be considered as one of common 
ooctiltenee. We record it here because remarkable ; for, with the nxost skilful 
management and utmost care, individual instances of failure will almost invari- 
ably ensue. 

When 6oses at'e planted in the manner of which we are now speaking, if the 
^roprietot of the garden be a lover of flowers in general, without caring to entel^ 
into the detail of the matter, planting in masses of colour will probably suit his 
taste better than making up each clump with mixed varieties. In this case the 
beds should be of smaller dimensions than when filled with various kinds, or thene 
ifi kn appearance of too much sameness. We here plant for effect ; and if the 
plants are Dwarfs, full scope may be allowed for the exercise of taste and 
ingenuity in the construction of the beds : the simple forms recommended to 
the Amateur iot Boses on stems may be cast aside. The effect of planting 
masses of colour is truly splendid, and such as cannot be accomplished simply by 
a nuxture of varieties. 

Let us suppose a group of beds formed dn a lawn within sight of the drawing- 
room, and filled with the freest flowering Boses. Let Chinese Fabvier (scarlet) 
fill one bed ; Bourbon Queen (salmon) another ; General Jacqueminot (crimson) 
a third; Bafrano (yellow) a fourth; and, in continuation, selecting kinds to 
introduce as agreeable a contrast of colour as possible, and of as nearly eqUal 
growth, as the fonn of the series of beds may require. If we prefer Summer 
Boses, there are Idnds among them quite as suitable for the purpose. Oan we 
doubt the effect of this mode of planting ? Gould we introduce a more agreeable 
feature to the Slower Garden ? If formed of the Autumnals, we have flowers 
springing forth in the earliest of Summer, and continuing to blossom till 
November ; bidding defiance to the slight frosts af Autumn, which check or 
destroy the leas hardy races of plants, that contribute so much to the adommenk 
of the garden. 

In small gardens, where variety is desirable, a bed of moderate, or large fiii;^^ 
produces probably a more agreeable effect than numerous small beds : the lattet 
lure, however, better, if weU-contrasted masses of- colour are desired. 

Standard boses, planted in lines running parallel with garden- walks, are show^ 
to grea^ advantage, and this method is in many cases to be recommended ; the 
borders beneath being planted with bulbs, herbaceous plants, annuals, or othektt 
of humble growth. 

^ere in one practice which has been too iTr^qtiently adopted in planting ftobdi 
nhgly on lawns, that of placing the turf close up to and around the steniS imm^dl^ 
ately after planting : this cannot be too highly deprecated. i?he 6tarv6d ahd 
unhealthy appearance the plants usually present tells tmmistakably their dislike 
of such treatment. Why, then, should they be submitted to It f Were they 
allowed to become thoroughly established, the turf might then be laid on wtlheut 
producing such injurious consequences. But it is desirable t6 Vk^id t^nti Wl^ 
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For of what ay£dl, we ask, can the soft genial showers . of spring, or eyen the 
heavier rains of summer, be to the roots of a tree, when they have first to pass 
through the thirsty turf, and give sustenance to the blades composing it. And 
again, the turfing of the groxmd prevents in some measure the air from permeat- 
ing the soil, which practice proves so beneficial to the growth of plants. It may 
be said that an open space round a plant on a lawn is objectionable ; but this 
may be overcome by placing a few white fiints or burs on the soil ; or sowing it 
with Annuals of small growth, which will diversify and add to the beauty of the 
garden. 

Some varieties of Boses, which form large heads when grown as Standards, 
look well planted in avenues. 

In small gardens. Standards of various kinds may be planted completely round 
the outside of the lawn, at equal or various distances. 

Weeping Boses form beautiful objects when planted singly on lawns ; and it is 
surprising that they are not more generally cultivated. Are they so rare that 
few have yet witnessed them in complete beauty ? It may be so. There is a 
letter now before me, from an amateur in Devonshire, who purchased from here, 
some years since, a plant of the Ayrshire Buga, with a stem eight feet high. It 
has been trained as a Weeper ; and the tips of its branches now rest upon the 
grass below : an arbour is formed by it, and there is a seat within. The branches 
are, in the flowering season, covered with blossoms from the head to the ground, 
and the sight is described as magnificent. 

There are but few kinds naturally suited lot this mode of growth ; although 
many may, by a course of pruning and training, be brought to form handsome 
specimens. Of natural Weepers, the Ayrshire and Evergreen are the best. Of 
others, such of the Austrian, the Boursault, the Hybrid Ohinepe, the Hybrid 
Noisette, the Noisette, and Bourbon, as are of pendulous growth, should be 
chosen. The latter groups introduce a pleasing variety of character and colour, 
points well worth gaining, especially if many Weepers are wished for. 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful object on a lawn than a Standard Bose 
trained as a Weeper,* covered, in summer, with its thousands of blossoms, 
relieved and admirably set off by the careless grace of its growth, and the agree- 
able colour of its foliage. By a careful choice of varieties, and a judicious 
system of pruning (see article ^^ Pruning "), the long pendulous branches may be 
made to droop from any moderate height to the ground, producing flowers their 
whole length. 

We should fancy that Boses of pendulous growth, worked on short stems, and 
planted in vases, would have a pretty effect. Again, if the same kinds were 
planted as Dwarfs, in raised baskets, on lawns or elsewhere, and their shoots 
allowed to hang down on all sides, the effect of the masses of flower they produce, 
if equalled, could not be surpassed. 

We occasionally see varieties of vigorous and straggling growth formed as plain 

* Where any parttcular mode of growing Roses is reoommended, a list of * select few snited 
for the puipose will be given at the end of Div. 1. 
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Standard or Bosh Boses. We most eonfess we do not admire them as sacli, and 
think them better fitted to form Climbers, Pillars, or Weepers. And if the Bose 
is more beautiful imder one form than another, it is perhaps when fashioned as a 
Pillar Bose. Every Bosarium, and indeed every Flower Garden, should possess 
some of them. We have previously stated that they may be introduced to the 
Bosarium, to form the boundary-line of the summer and autumn gardens. In the 
Flower Garden they may be planted to form temples, avenues, single spedmens 
on lawns, or in groups of three, five, or more. If planted in a ring round a 
circular clump on a lawn, at some distance from its circumference, we should con* 
ceive the effect to be good. The best kinds are, the Ayrshire, Sempervirens, 
Boursault, Hybrid Ohinese, Noisette, Hybrid Perpetual, and Bourbon, some of 
which show themselves better suited for the purpose than others, and which we 
shall point out when we come to speak of Pillar Boses. 

Olimbing Boses may be introduced to the Flower Garden to advantage, as a 
cover for fences, or to hide any object disagreeable to the eye. When it is 
wished to cover a high fence or building quickly, some of the strongest growers 
should be chosen, budded on tall stems : the space left beneath may then be 
covered with kinds of less rampant growth. Climbing Boses may be planted to 
cover arbours, rustic seats, or to form arcades or arches over walks. I have seen 
them trained on arches by the sides of walks, a line of arches on either side 
running their entire length, not stretching over them. Such may be admitted, 
in certain positions in the Flower Garden, with charming effect, although they 
are not always in harmony with surrounding objects, or in good taste. When 
this arrangement may seem suitable, the arches should not be placed at too 
great a distance from each other ; and the effect may sometimes be heightened 
by running chains, in curved lines, from arch to arch, covering them with the 
spare branches of the Boses. For this purpose the Evergreen Boses are perhaps 
the best, as they are very hardy, and hold their leaves longer in winter than any 
other Climbers. 

The Evergreen and Ayrshire may also be planted in rough places in parks, to 
trail over waste ground, hillocks, or the like : they may also be made to climb old 
trees ; in which way they present a very rustic appearance, and produce a pleasing 
effect. It appears to us better taste to plant them in such situations than budded 
plants, as the latter are only in character in dressed grounds. 

A bank of Boses produces a very agreeable effect, especiaUy when seen from 
the windows of the house. The Evergreen and Hybrid Chinese, owing to their 
vigour and density of growth, and the inmiense trusses of flowers they produce, 
are of the best kind for this purpose. They may be planted two or three yards 
apart, according to the quality of the soil. They will need only just so much 
training as to induce them to cover regularly and thickly the whole surface of 
the ground. As to priming, the less the better ; but we must of course keep 
the fonn of the bank elegant, and the plants in health and vigour. 

If these same kinds were planted at the base of trees in the most open spots, 
near the confines, or within sight of the walks in shrubberies, we think they 
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wotild inlrodace a pleasing feature there. In such places, how often does VbA 
gloomy and desolate triumph over the cheerful and beautiful 1 The trees ara 
often bare, or dead branches only seen, for some distance from the ground ; and 
the belkuty of their tops is not appreciable as we walk beneath. Who has not 
sometimes rambled in such walks, where the wild Honeysuckles have presented 
the most pleasing feature, if not the only one, to tempt him to punue his walk ff 
And heanliful indeed they are, creeping over the rugged branches of the trees, 
their tortuous stems showing here and there, and their beautiful flowers and 
leayei glistening among the boughs abovd. And why should not Boses be 
brought to fill like positions. Let the Ayrshire be planted in spots where they 
obtain a tittle light^ and they will do. But it will be well to gire theta etery 
encouragement at the outset. Bemove the soil at the root of the tree to the 
depth of eighteen inches', and for two or three feet square, filling up the opening 
with tWo«ttiirds good turfy loam, well intermixed with one-third manure, rich, 
t>ttt not too fresh. In this they may be planted. Train them for the first year 
or twO| until they get good hold of the trees ; then manure them annually. 
prone yery little ; and there is no doubt they will flower well, and lend additional 
interest aUd beauty to the shrubbery-walks by the relief and variety they glTe. 

In some places, where the shrubbery walks are extensive, we have seen groups 
ot Boses introduced with good effect. 

It is probably the best plan here to have the arrangement as simple as possiblei 
lliai it majr he comprehended at a glance. It should be entirely concealed from 
distant viewi to the end that some little surprise may be created, by finding our* 
^Ives unexpectedly greeted in our course with a mass of these lovely fiowen. 
Planting simply in straight rows about four deep appears an excellent method ( 
and the plants may be arranged to slope gradually from the back to the ftt>n%. 
^e entrance at each end might be arched over with wire-work ; or even two or 
three rustic poles fixed upright on either side of the walk, and arched over, would 
be in perfect haimoQy with the design. Bound and over these poles and arches 
Climhing tU)ses may be induced to grow, mingling the colours, or not, as taste 
may soggest, but taking care that the varieties be abundant bloomers, and of 
feiBiilar growth. If the arches are too long, the light is excluded from the 
interior, and the fiowers all draw to the top, in which position they are not seen. 
If it is wished to have an arched Bose-walk, the arches should not exceed two 
feel in length, and they should be placed about a yard tq[»rt. The effect pro- 
duced in viewing the walk from either end is the same as if the arches covered 
%he whole space of ground ; and when pasrang under them, the flowers hang 
dnx^ixig from the ndes and top, and are then seen to advantage. 

^ut to x^tAm. From the situation (the Shrubbeiy), the rsare and perfset 
)dnd8 ol Boses will not be looked for here : the beholder will very probably not 
stay long enough to examine them critically, and the aim should be to produce 
an impression at first dght. This may be done by choosing the showy free-flowering 
Idnids^ sOch as are famed for the quantity of flowen they produce, for beauty en 
ffuueej and brilliancy of polour, in preference to those possessed of great symnuliy 
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of form, or ezactitade of habit. Many of the Tea-scented, Hybrid PUneVi 
Hybrid Perpetual, and Noisette Boses are of this kind. 

Such a plantation as that just described exists at Ponsboume Par)^ Hert^, t)ie 
seat of Wynn Ellis, Esq. The entrance on either side is arched oyer with ruptic 
poles, for a distance of a few yards ; the arch is so curved that the plantation is 
entirely concealed from view till you are within it. The walk, which is pimply 
<i^ continuation of the shrubbery-walk, is of gravel \ the beds edged with tho 
pretty Lawrenceana Boses. We can imagine the effect of such an encounter 
upon the mind of a visitor, who may have chosen to spend his early hours in the 
phmbbery-walks. 






ycu. 



No, 6. 



Hiere is a veiy pretty arrangement of Boses introduced in tha wdks of tiie 
riunbbery in the gardens of Mrs. Warner, at Hoddesdon. No. 5 is a gro«md<- 
]daa of the beds in which they are planted. The earth in iihe four beds wldob 
compose the inner circle is raised about four feet above the level of that which 
surrounds it ; and upon this is built a temple, the frame-work being formed with 
iron rods. It is covered with Climbing Boses of various kinds. There are eight 
plants planted in each bed. No. 6 is a sketch taken of this temple when the Boses 
were pruned. Although they cover it entirely, we have thought it desirable to omit 
them, in order that the construction of the frame-work might be clearly seen. The 
temple, to which there are four entrances, has at its circumference twelve Qothic 
arches, the outer standards of which are seven feet three inches high, and six 
feet three inches apart. There are other iron supports between the outer 
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itanJardB and the centre one: the latter, whicli is placed on the top of the 
mound, staadg ten feet clear of the grotmd. In the outer ranges of bods are 
planted a Standard and Dwiu^ Rose alternately. The diameter of the fiist cirda 
U tventy>ffl2 feet, that of the whole, forty-eight feet. 

When in the temple, looking down the walka, we see 'three mstdo figures, 
modelled in lead, and mounted on pedestals, which vary and add to the beauty 
of the design. The fourth figore, which would seem required, to give grace and 
nniformity to the scene, is wanting, a brook running on one aide of the rarcle 
occnpjring the ground where it should havo place. A hedge of Seotch Boses is 
planted round the outside, over which we look upon an estenaiva lawn, with 
Pinuses and various plants showing in the distance. Forming a part of the 



Shrubbery, we may suppose it is not entirely free from trees, but it lies open on 
one side ; and to this, united with ekilful management, may be attributed the 
healthy and rigorous condition of the plants. 

The space allotted to this branch of the work is already filled, which we regret, 
as there are many other Bose Gardens well worthy of notice. 

One more we must just glance at, which is known as Rosenthal, and is the 
property of A. Bowlond, Esq., ntuate at Lewisham, in Eent. The principal 
features in this garden are an arched Bose-walk and a Temple of Boses. Water 
is introduced here from an artesian well 120 feet deep, which creates variety, and 
imparts freshness and animation to the scene. There is a garden of about four 
acres, planted with the French, Provence, and Perpetual Boses, and llr, Bowland 
has taken about fifty prize medals for Boses exhibited at the various flower-shows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE CHOICE AND ABEANGEMENT OP VAEIETIES, AND 

EEMAEKS ON PLANTING. 

Hayinq formed the Bosariom, it may be well, before proceeding further, to ask 
ourselves this question— Are the soil and locality sufficiently favourable to sidmit 
of the successful cultivation of all kinds indiscriminately ? If so, we are indeed 
fortunate; for variation in character is certainly desirable, and each group 
possesses some particular feature to recommend it. There are the Noisette and 
Tea-scented, justly celebrated for their fragrance. The Hybrids of the Chinese 
have an equal claim, on account of their finely-shaped flowers and great variation 
in colour ; besides which, they are the hardiest of Eoses, thriving in less favour- 
able situations than most others. Then there are the Chinese, remarkable for 
great regularity of growth, and whose flowers are produced, in gay profusion in 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, and which only cease to blow when the chill 
breath of Winter strikes them, heralding the approach of the season of repose. 
In addition to these, there are the Austrian, the Provence, the Moss, the Damask, 
the Alba, the Hybrid Perpetual, and the Bourbon — ^the two latter blooming 
almost as constantly and as long as the Chinese — and many other gi*oups as 
interesting, if not so extensive, or so generally known. Can we, in planting the 
Eosarium, wholly dispense with any group ? We think not. To render the 
design complete, a few varieties from each should be chosen : the cultivator may 
have his favourite groups, and introduce them in greater quantity ; but if the soil 
and situation are good, he should not wholly exclude any. 

We now intend to note the number of varieties we should draw from each 
group, were we about to plant a Eosarium for ourselves : this, we believe, wiU 
prove useful to some of our readers. And in order to do justice to so difficult a 
task, I have oarefuUy considered the varieties separately, and in many instances 
weighed them the one against the other. Let us suppose a Eosarium to require 
from four to five hundred plants ; and as aU have not precisely the same objects 
in view in planting, it may be well to offer two arrangements. 

1. Where the design is to introduce as great a variety as possible, without 
sacrificing desirable qualities or beauty : — 

SuKMEB Eoses : fThe Boursault, 2. The Scotch, 12. The Damask, 4. The 
Provence, 4. The Pompon, 2. f^® ^o<»9 ^^' ^® French, 10. fThe 
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Hybrid Chinese, 14. fThe Hybrid Bourbon, 4. fThe Hybrid Noisette, 2. 
The Alba, 5. The Austrian Brier, 4. *The Ayrshire, 4. *The Evergreen, 6. 
*The Banksiffi Bose, 2. 

AuTXTMNAL BosES : *The Macartney, 2. The Microphylla, 2. fThe Hybrid 
Perpetual, 150. The Bourbon Perpetual, 20. *The Bose de Bosomene, 4. 
The Perpetual Moss, 8. The Crimson Chinese, 6. The Chinese, 6. The 
Fairy Bose, 4. The Tea-scented, 60. f^he Bourbon, 18. ♦The Musk, 3. 
♦The Noisette, 20. 

From the groups marked thus f , the best Pillar or Pole Boses may be drawn : 
from those marked thus ♦, the best Climbing and Weeping Boses. 

2. Where a pnBoipal view in the cttltoro of Boses is io compete for prises at 
the horticultural exhibitions : — 

SuMHBB Bosib: Provence, 2. Moss, 10. Damask, 2. French, 12. Hybrid 
Bourbon, 4. 

AurmiNAL BosB8 : Hybrid Perpetual, 150. Bourbon, 2. Noisette, 6. Tea- 
scented, 20. 

When cultivating for exhibition, we think it advisable io reduce the number 
pf varieties, and plant two or three specimens of each. It is not often that we 
can cut three fine trusses of flowers (which are required under the present mode 
of exhibiting round London) from a single plant at the same point of time ; and, 
from a glance at the rules of several Provincial Societies, I should say two or 
three plants of each, of a less number of varieties, offer advantages over double 
the number of which only single plants are grown. In addition to the reason 
given above, I would remark, that by reducing the number of varieties, we 
improve the quality of our Collection ; and although it may be difi^ult to cull 
the choicest where all axe choice, yet he who has a thorough knowledge of the 
varieties, whose eye has been long practised among them, will discern flight 
differences, and know the true value of each. 

But sometimes circumstances are adverse to the cultivation of all Ipnda^ and 
what must be done then f This materially alters the aspect of affairs. The 
cultivator should then consider what proportion may be planted to adyai^^ge, 
and make up his plans with such. We have previously stated that it is un- 
necessary to plant delicate Boses in unfavourable situations or unkindly foils^ as 
there are plenty of a nature and character adapted for all such circumstanceSr 

Let us, then, before we leave this part of the subject, offer a classiflcatlon of the 
groups, with the view of aiding the tyro in selecting for himself. 

1. The hardiest groups ; the varieties thriving in localities and soils the lea^t 
favourable to vegetation. Summer Hoses : Boursault, Damask, Hybrid Chinese, 
^ybrid Bourbon, Ayrshire, Evergreen. Autumnal Hoses: som$ of the Sybrid 
Perpetual, some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. The plants hyere, whe^eT 
4warfs or «tandards, should be budded, and not on their own roots. 

2. Hardy groups ; the varieties thriving in ordinary soils and ^toations^ under 
poiamon treatment. In addition to all the groups mentioned in No. 1, ihe 
tfj^ynngyi&j be elasfed here : Swnmei' Moses: the Sqotoh Bose, the Vxoifmfjn^ 
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the Pompon, the Mosb (budded), the French, the Hybrid French, the Hybrid 
Noisette, the Alba, the Austrian Brier. Autumnal Rosea : the Bourbon Pepetual, 
the Perpetual Scotch, the Perpetual Mobs, the Orimson Ohinese, the Chinese or 
Monthly, the Bourbon, the Musk. 

8. Hardy groups, as regards soil, but requiring an airy locality and slight pro- 
tection against frost, if the weather be severe in winter. Summer Roses : the 
Mnltiflora, the Banksise. Autumnal Roses : the Macartney, the Microphylla, the 
Bose de Bosom^ne, the Crimson Chinese, the Chinese or Monthly, the Fairy 
Bose, the Tea-scented,' dom« varieties of the Noisette. 

4. Groups not liable to injury from frost, but which require a pure air. 
Summer Roses: the Double Yellow, the Austrian Brier. 

5. Gkx>upe requiring a waU to develop their flowers in fuU beauty. Summer 
Roses: the Banksiss. Autumnal Roses: the Macartney, the Microphylla; also 
varieties from various groups, whose flowers do not expand well under ordinary 
treatment. 

6. Groups best adapted for the heaviest soils. Summer Roses : the Boursault, 
the Damask, the Hybrids of the Provence, the French, the Hybrid French, the 
Hybrid Ohinese, the Hybrid Bourbon, the Evergreen, the Multiflora. Autumnal 
Roses : the Hybrid Perpetual, the Chinese or Monthly, some of the Bourbons, the 
Musk, some of the Noisette. 

For such soils as these the plants should be budded, and not on their own roots. 

7. Groups suited for the lightest soils. Summer Roses : the Scotch Bose, the 
Provence, the Pompon, the Moss, the French, the Hybrid Noisette, the Alba, the 
Ayrshire. Autumnal Roses : some of the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon Per- 
petual, the Perpetual Scotch, the Crimson Chinese, the Faiiy, the Tea-scented, 
some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. In soils of the above description the 
plants should, so far as attainable, be grown on their own roots : such as are not 
so cultivated in the Nurseries should be chosen budded on very short stems. 

8. Groups best suited for Pot-culture, many kinds improving greatly in beauty 
when grown under glass. Summer Roses : some of the Hybrid Chinese, some of 
the Hybrid Bourbon. Autumnal Roses: the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon 
Perpetual, the Orimson Chinese, the Chinese or Monthly, the Fairy Bose, the 
Tea-scented, some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. The plants may be 
budded, or on their own roots, at the option of the cultivator. 

9. Groups best suited for forcing. The same as recommended for pot-culture 
in No. 8 ; and the plants should be budded on the Dog-Bose, the Manetti, or 
some free stock. 

10. Groups which furnish the best Climbing Boses. Summer Roses: the 
Boursault, the Ayrshire, the Evergreen, the Multiflora, the Banksise Bose. 
Autumnal Roses : the Macartney, the Bose de Bosom^e, the Musk, some of the 
Noisette and Tea-scented. 

11. Groups which furnish the best Pillar or Pole Boses. Summer Roses : the 
Damask, the Moss, the Hybrid Chinese, the Hybrid Bourbon, the Hybrid 
Noisette, the Alba Bose. Autumnal Roses : the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon, 
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the Noisette. The '^ vigorous *' growers firom these groups must be selected, and the 
plants uaoallj preferred are dwarfs on their own roots. These remarks are 
applicable to No. 10 also. 

In selecting varieties to plant in the Bosariom, or to ornament the Slower 
Oarden, if the individual have not a thorough knowledge of Boses, the better 
plan for him to pursue is, to make known his plans to a respectable Bose-grower. 
Let >iiTn first name his soij. and situation ; then the particular object he has in 
view in cultivating Boses ; whether he desires to compete for prizes at the horti- 
cultural exhibitions, or merely seeks, in Bose-culture, a quiet recreation ; or 
whether, again, his object be to create a display, to obtain a grand mass of 
flowers, or to produce effect from some particular spot. He should state whether 
he would wish Summer or Autumn Boses to preponderate ; and if he has some 
knowledge of the groups, let him name those which are most pleasing to his taste. 
In addition to this, he should state whether standards or dwarfs, &c., are most 
admired ; the colours preferred ; and give either the number of plants wanted, 
or the quality he requires, and the sum he wishes to expend. 

This is undoubtedly the most advantageous plan for the purchaser. If the 
tyro select his own varieties from the Catalogues, the chances are that he will 
be taken with one or two points in a Bose, and fix upon it, without giving other 
points their due weight, and thus disappointment not unfrequently ensues. For 
example : the Bose Eug&ne Appert (Hybrid Perpetual) is exquisite in colour ; 
it{is large, and very double. These qualities would recommend it ; but it is a poor 
grower, and the arrangement of the petals is indescribably bad. The flowers of 
Hippolyte Flandrin (Hybrid Perpetual) are perfect in form ; the habit of the 
plant is also unique, but the variety is a shy grower. The Bose amateur will 
usually discover these points, but not so the tyro ; and no sale-catalogud can 
afford space to describe, in full, all the good and bad points of each variety. 
But if the purchaser give the information above stated, and apply to a respect- 
able flrm, his objects may be fully attained. Let it be further remarked, that 
this plan of dealing is also advantageous to the vendor ; and he compensates for 
the accommodation afforded him, by sending a number of plants free of change, 
or prices the whole at a lower rate than he could have done had the amateur 
■elected them individually. The efforts of the Bose-growers are, or should be, 
directed towards obtaining the greatest possible quantity of the finest varieties ; 
and independent of feeling it a duty to serve, in the best manner, those who 
confide in them, it is their interest in two ways to supply only the choicest 
varieties. In the first place, they have usually the largest stock of such ; and 
then, it is these which will do them the most credit, and recommend them to 
further transacticms. It is no advantage to them to send bad growers, or second- 
rate kinds : it is the reverse. The bad growers are aiways most difficult to pro- 
pagate and bring to a saleable condition, for which the trifling addition in price 
does not compensate : and it is easier to grow four or Ave thousand of a first-rate 
variety, than to grow a like number of plants divided into fifty different kinds. 
We need not speak of the disadvantage the vendor suffers from the sale of any 
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but the best kinds ; and I believe he does this, even though the purchaser select 
them himself. But beyond the advantages already mentioned as derived on both 
sides from this method of dealing, the purchaser obtains better plants. In a 
collection of six or seven hundred varieties, there is a greater number oi first-rate 
kinds than the most ardent cultivator of Boses would be likely to purchase at one 
time ; and if the plants of any particular variety are small or weakly that season, 
they are excluded, and can be added to the collection at subsequent periods. 

Let us now proceed to make a few remarks on planting. We will suppose the 
beds ready formed and prepared, and the order of planting arranged. There is 
a sufficient number of plants at hand of the required heights and kinds to fill 
them. If it be a Bosarium or a series of beds we are about to plant, we may 
suppose that each group will have a bed to itself ; or if our plans are not suffi- 
ciently extensive to admit of this, each bed should be planted with varieties of 
one group only, or at furthest with a combination of such as resemble each other 
in external character. We are speaking now of planting the Bosarium, or a 
series of beds : in a single bed or clump it is desirable to mix the groups. 

The disposing of the plants will vary so much, according to the plan of the 
Bosarium or the taste of the individual, and is withal so simple, that it does not 
appear necessary to enlarge on this particular point. One thing in planting 
should be borne in mind — ^Never suffer the roots to lie exposed to the sun and 
wind, not even for an hour. I fancy I hear, as I have heard some say, ^^ Non- 
sense I the Dog Bose is so hardy that you may expose it for a month to all 
weathers, wind, frost, or sunshine, without fear of injuring it." I have often 
heard this asserted, and have tried experiments, which it is not necessary to 
record here, to convince myself of a simple fact, which it may be said no one 
ought to have doubted. One experiment I ¥dU relate. In planting some French 
Boses, two plants of the same kind were left out of the ground for two days and 
two nights in December. They were budded on the Dog Bose. The days were 
sunny, the nights were frosty, the mercury falling to about 28° Fahrenheit. 
Numerous other plants, whose roots were kept covered, and which were planted 
at the same time, grew and flourished without one exception. And these two 
did not die ; but for three years they maintained a miserable existence, neither 
growing as the others grew, nor producing any creditable flowers ; and yet they 
were as robust and vigorous by nature as any, if, indeed, not more so. 

If there are two employed in planting, the one may dig the holes at proper 
distances, mixing the soil taken out with some well-pulverized manure, and lay- 
ing it on the sides of the holes ready* for use in planting. If the soU be light, 
he may, notwithstanding the dressing it may have previously received, add a few 
spadesf ul of loam for any very choice kind : if the soil be heavy, he may add a few 
Bpadesful of leaf-mould. This latter substance is an excellent addition to heavy 
soils, and almost indispensable when the Tea-scented Boses are planted there : it 
tempts them to root vigorously, and strong well-flowered plants are the result. 

tf Standards only are planted, three feet apart is a good distance ; and if 
there is an objection to planting Dwarfs among Standards, and it is still thought 

e2 
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desirable to cover the ground below daring summer, this may be accomplisbed 
by planting Annuals, such as Mignonette, Viscaria oculata, Diantbus Heddewegii, 
and any others of slender growth. These cannot injure the Boses : in hot dry 
seasons we believe they prove beneficial, by the partial shade they afford ; but 
they should be planted very thinly, and those kinds chosen which are of the 
most slender growth. When Dwarf Boses only are planted, from one to three 
feet, according to the vigour of the kinds, is the distance usually chosen. 

A few words on arranging plants in single beds may not be misplaced here. 
We first take the centre of the bed, where we place the tallest plant, and which 
should be a robust grower, an abundant bloomer, and an attractive Bose. In 
reference to this plant, whatever may be the shape or size of the bed, the others 
are disposed. They should incline gefttly from it in any or every direction, till 
the plants at the edge be on very short stems or perfect dwarfs. An inclination 
of one foot and a half, from one row to another, admits of a very pretty arrange* 
ment. Supposing the centre plant to be five feet, the next row may be three 
feet and a half, the next two feet, and so on. Let it be borne in mind, that the 
strongest growers should be planted nearest to the centre ; and in consequence 
of their more vigorous growth, greater space should be allowed from plant to 
plant there than at the circumference of the bed, where the smaller growers 
are planted. When the holes are opened for planting, throw a little manure at 
the bottom, and mix it with the soil there ; then place the plant in the hole, 
filling in with the manure and soil laid ready above, treading themjirmlt/ about 
the roots. After planting give each Standard a stake, to secure it from the 
action of the wind, and the operation is finished. Be it remarked, that planting 
deep causes Boses to throw suckers : if the roots are from three to six inches 
under the soil it is quite enough, they should be set deeper in light dry than in 
strong moist soils. 

The Tea-scented, Chinese, tender yarieties of Noisette, and Lawrenceana 
Boses, should never be planted in the Autumn. Let the beds or places which 
they are intended to fill remain open till Spring. The plants of these groups are 
sometimes small and delicate, and if put into the ground in Autunm they often 
suffer fearfully from the Winter's frost. But plant them in Spring ; if they are 
a year old, in April ; if younger, in May or June ; and they have the growing 
season before them : they get a firm hold of the groimd by Winter, and are 
more gradually hardened to, and better capable of supporting, the changes and 
severities of that season. 

It is important that the ground be in good working order at the time of 
planting, for on this depends greatly the measure of success. If it be wet, it 
hangs to the spade and to the heels of the operator, and prevents him from doing 
his work well. But worse than this : the moving of ground when wet causes the 
particles to combine more intimately ; it becomes close and dead, and, if thrown 
about the roots of a tree in this state, acts most prejudicially. Choose, then, a 
dry time, when the earth bounds clean and free from the spade ; and if subse- 
quent dry weather points out the necessity of using the watering-pot, by all means 
do so : far better this, than to plant when the ground is in bad order. 
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PRUNING. 

I BBLXSVB pnming to be the moat important practice in Bose-onltore, and, at the 
same time, the most difficult to obtain the mastery over, and to apply with enccess. 

The difficulty arises chiefly from the extensiveness of the genus, which is made 
up of varieties differing so much from each other in habit and character. What 
a striking contrast does the tiny Lawrenceana, seldom exceeding eighteen inches 
in height, present to the other extreme of the genus, the Ayrshire and Semper- 
virens, which will form shoots fifteen feet long in a single year I And there are 
kinds of every intermediate degree of vigour and character, and hence the diffi- 
culty — the great variation required in the application of pruning. 

But, beyond this, the manner of pruning is partly determined by the object 
the operator has in view, or by the condition and health of the plant. A Bose 
intended to form a Standard would require different pruning to one wanted to 
form a Pillar Bose, although the variety were the same. When flowers are 
desired of the largest size, as for exhibition, the plan should differ from that 
pursued to obtain masses of flowers. Again, a Bose in vigorous condition, when 
healthy and full of sap, requires less pruning than when, owing to soil, situation, 
or other causes, it is of moderate or weakly growth. The same degree of pruning 
applied to each condition would produce opposite results. Close pruning would be 
the means of improving the health and flowering of a weak tree : it would induce 
a vigorous one to form wood-shoots only, no flowers. 

From the above remarks it will be seen, that after the fullest and most careful 
examination of the subject, pruning depending so much on circumstances, a great 
deal must be left to the judgment of the operator : a certain degree of practice is 
necessary before any great attainment in this art can be arrived at^ and I would 
not advise the uninitiated to trust himself too far, before he has well marked the 
manoauvres of some skilful friend or practitioner. 

I know many instances in which amateurs, who take delight in attending to 
their own Boses, inar the beauty of their trees for want of considering the prin- 
ciples of Bose-pruning. Many trees, from too much pruning, grow most 
luxuriantly, but show little disposition to flower ; others, from too little pruning, 
produce abundance of flowers,' but they are poor in quality. These are known 
facts of every-day occurrence ; and what are the consequences ? Probably the 
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varieties are condemned as worthless, though of first-rate merit, and other 
conditions being favourable, only requiring a skilful application of the knife to 
cause them to flower perfect, and in gorgeous abundance. 

But it is not a question of flowers only. On pruning depends the formation 
of the trees ; whether they be handsome, or irregular and misshapen. Regarding 
this branch of cultivation, then, as one of primary importance, I shall give 
myself full scope in discussing and illustrating it. 

There are two seasons of the year at which pruning is usually performed ; 
November, which is termed Autumn-pruning ; and March, or Spring-pruning. 
Winter-pruning cannot be recommended, as there is a risk of the trees being 
injured by the action of wet and frost upon the fresh wounds. Thinning in 
Summer is advocated by some ; and of this we shall have occasion to speak 
by and bye. 

Which is the better season for pruning. Spring or Autumn, is a point con- 
cerning which Bose-cultivators are not altogether agreed. To enable our 
readers to judge for themselves, it may be well to state the condition of the 
trees at each season. 

In November, Boses may be said to be at rest ; for although there is always a 
circulation of the sap, at this particular time it is less active than in Spring or 
Summer. 

As a proof of this, if we remove a Bose in Autumn, the roots are then, to all 
appearance, inactive ; but if we remove the same in March, or often, indeed, 
earlier, we shall find numerous white rootlets, which have been newly formed, 
and which, sponge-like, are continually sucking moisture from the earth, thereby 
favouring the circulation of the sap, and promoting growth. Hence the different 
state of a tree in Autumn and Spring is, that at the former period it is sinking 
into or at rest, and in the latter rising into life and action. Now, it is evident, 
that the greater quantity of nutritious matter that can be collected in the 
immediate vicinity of the buds intended to remain for bloom, the more vigorous 
will the growth be, and the finer the fiowers. Autumn-pruning favours this 
storing of the juices of the plants ; for by cutting away the superfluous shoots 
in Autumn, the buds on those left behind are placed in contact with a greater 
supply of food, by the lessening of the number of the channels through which 
the sap has to pass : the buds increase in size, become plump, and when Spring 
arrives, vegetate with great vigour. An earlier bloom is also produced than 
when pruning is deferred till Spring ; and the shoots and flowers are formed 
with more regularity, and in greater abundance. 

It may be said that many of the Summer kinds, being more disposed to 
produce growing than flowering-shoots. Autumn-pruning is calculated to favour 
this tendency. True, and to counteract this, the operation should be performed 
with less rigour at that season than when deferred till Spring. 

But Autumn-pruning has its disadvantages, the greatest of which is this : — A 
few mild days in Winter often excite the buds of Autumn-pruned Boses, and 
they push forth ; severe weather follows ; the young shoots are frosted, and the 
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bloom injured. This is more particularly the case with the Chinese, Noisette, 
Bourbon, Tea-scented, and the Hybrids of these kinds^ which we shall term 
excitable^ because they are quickly excited to growth. The Provence, Moss, 
French, Alba, and others, rarely suffer from this cause, as they are not so readily 
affected by the state of the weather. Be it remarked, howeyer, that the quick- 
ness with which buds are roused into action depends much upon how far the 
shoots were matured the previous Autumn ; the less mature the more excitable. 
It will be perceived, then, that there is a difficulty in the way of Autumn- 
pruning, when applied to the excitable kinds, which can only be remedied by 
affording them protection from frost, should a mild December or January be 
succeeded by severe weather. But this would entail great additional trouble, 
and cannot always be done. Let us now turn to the other season. 

The chief advantage gained by deferring pruning till Spring is, that the 
flower-shoots are placed beyond the reach of injury by frost. If, during winter, 
any buds push forth in unpruned Boses, it is those at the ends of the branches, 
and they will be removed by pruning. But there is an evil attendant on this 
apparent advantage. When pruning is put off till Spring, the buds placed at 
the extremities of the shoots are often found in leaf, and in the operation we 
cut off some inches from a shoot in this state. The tree is denuded of its 
leavea, and thereby receives a check. The sap, being in active motion, exudes 
from the fresh wounds. The lower buds find themselves suddenly in contact 
with a great supply of food, by the cutting away of the buds beyond them. 
There is a pause. Soon one or two buds at the extremity of the pruned shoots 
take up the work : they swell, are developed apace, but aU below remain 
dormant! Thus Spring-pruning is unfavourable to an abundant and regular 
development of branches and flowers, and, consequently, to the well forming of 
a tree. The flowers are also usually produced later in the season, and of 
less size. 

Thus it may be said that each season has its advantages and disadvantages. 
But is it impossible to draw from both ? We think not ; and would strongly 
recommend that all but the excitable kinds be pruned in Autumn : thin out these 
at the same time^ but leave the shortening of their shoots till Spring. 

For pruning Boses two instruments are necessary, a knife and a saw. The 
knife I use is one with a straight blade : the saw is a double-toothed one, small, 
with a handle about a foot long and a blade of rather less length : the point is 
narrow, to admit of its being easily worked among the close branches. Armed 
with these, we are ready for action ; and it is necessary to bear in mind that they 
should be kept very sharp, in order that the work may be well done. 

In France it was formerly the practice to clip the heads of the Standard Boses 
with shears ; but I believe this practice is now abandoned there, and scissors are 
used in their stead. I have tried the latter, but find, in my hands, the knife 
executes the work better, and more expeditiously ; although, as to the latter point, 
something may depend on use. The scissors are, however, very convenient for 
gathering flowers, and for cutting off the flower-stalks when they grow shabby, 
or begin to decay. 
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There are three principal ends sought in Bose-proning, each of which carries 
with it a degree of weight, and should be kept distinctly in yiew ; and let it be 
borne in mind, that on the judicious use of the pruning-knife their perfect 
accomplishment more or less depends : they are^ 

1. To maintain a plant or tree in full health and yigour. 

2. To induce it to assume a form at once agreeable to the eye, and advan- 
tageous for the development and display of its blossoms. 

3. To secure an abundance of good flowers. 

1. To maintain a tree inJvU health and vigour. 

We are told that the extraordinary vigour and beauty of some plants on which 
goats had been browsing first gave the ancients the idea of pruning. Certainly no 
one in the present day would dispute the advantages of it. Cultivators can only 
be at variance as to the mode of action, and the season at which the operation 
should be performed. If we leave a Bose-tree unpruned for one year, a great 
number of buds will burst forth, producing a vast quantity of blossoms, but both 
shoots and flowers will be comparatively thin and puny. If such tree be left un- 
pruned for two or three successive years, it will become greatly enfeebled ; the 
ends of the yearling shoots will die back for want of nourishment, and thus are 
reduced the number of buds capable of development during the subsequent year. 
Here we see one end of pruning naturally accomplished. But it is not sufficiently 
so. The flowers continue to degenerate, till at length they can be scarcely re- 
cognized; the tree dwindles, presents an unhealthy appearance, and pruning 
must be the first means applied for its restoration. 

2. To induce a plant or tree to assume a form at once agreeable to the eye^ and 
advantageous for the development and display of its flowei'S. 

The formation of a tree is a point deserving of the closest attention ; for if 
the form is inelegant, it cannot but displease, however healthy and vigorous the 
tree may be, or whatever the degree of beauty of the flowers it produces. Should 
the latter be forming small, their size may be increased by lessening their num- 
ber, or by a timely application of manure-water ; but for the improvement of ' 
the form of the tree there is no such ready remedy. The flowers, too, are 
but transitory : the shape of the tree is lasting ; it remains to view after they 
are gone. To form a handsome tree, it is necessary to take it in hand when 
young : it is then easy to fashion, as taste, or a view to its permanent weal, may 
require. But if it has become straggling, from unskUful management or other 
causes, it is often difficult to remodel, sometimes requiring the patience and 
skill of two, or even three seasons. ' Before we commence the pruning of a Bose, 
whether it be a bush or a tree, it is therefore well to determine the shape it 
shall assume, and then frame all our operations with a view to its accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps a form at the same time pleasing and advantageous is that of a 
pyramid or half -oval ; for in such all the shoots and branches get a due portion 
of air and sunlight, and the under ones are not excluded from view, which they 
often are in round-headed trees. The varieties of spreading growth are most 
easily brought into this form, but the principle is applicable to all. 
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The next aim in Boss-pruning is — 

3. To secure an abundance of fine flowers. 

If the health and yigour of a tree are affected by pruning, the flowers, de- 
pending so much on these conditions, must also be affected by the same operation. 

When about to prune a Bose, I first look to the name, that I may know the 
habit and character of the variety I have to deal with. I must know whether 
it is a summer or perpetual bloomer ; a strong or weakly grower ; and whether 
he flowers are produced fine from low, middle, and top eyes indiscriminately, or 
not. It is only by knowing and considering these points that we can prune with 
accuracy, and ensure full success. 

It is an axiom in Bose-pruning, that the more vigorous in habit a plant is, the 
greater number of shoots should be cut out at the base, and the less should those 
which are left be shortened in. This has in view, in particular, the production 
of flowers in the most perfect condition. The eyes near the base of those kinds 
which form short shoots (especially the Autumnals), usually produce the best 
flowers ; and in the vigorous growers we prefer, for the same reason, the eyes about 
the middle of the shoot, or nearer its summit if the wood be well ripened. But 
there is a question arising here which it may be well to glance at before proceed- 
ing further. All Boses make two growths in the year ; first in Spring, and again 
in Summer, shortly after they have fiowered. Some of the Autumnals start 
afresh at short intervals throughout Summer and Autumn ; but we wish at the 
present time to speak of the Spring and Summer's growth only, and to ask 
which we should look to as calculated to produce the best flowers. 

When the shoots formed in Summer are well ripened^ we should prefer them, and 
for these reasons. The growth at that season is generally more rapid, and the 
shoots, although usually of less strength, are freer in the bark ; the eyes are more 
plump and prominent, and well atored with the juices required to supply nourish- 
ment and promote growth.* Nevertheless, it is only a question of neat perfect 
flowers that would induce us to prefer the Summer wood ; for when we desire 
large flowers, or to keep the form of the tree elegant, we shall find it necessary, 
in most cases, to prune back to the growth of Spring. Still it is well to bear in 
mind that the wood grown during Bummer usually produces the most refined 
flowers, that we may make the best of the materials beneath our hand ; for it 
does sometimes happen that we may prune to the Summer's growth with 
advantage to the tree, and it is often a matter of indifference whether we do so 
or not. 

With these remarks on Pruning in general, we proceed to consider it in its 
special application, under the following heads, as applied to Standards and 
Dwarfs indiscriminately :— 1. Long Pruning, suited to varieties of vigorous growth. 
2. Close Pruning, suited to kinds of small growth. 8. Pillar Boses. 4. Weep- 
ing Boses. 

* Honoo the flowers, if not so large, are loss coarse and more perfecti 
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1. Long Pbuniko. — This must be applied to tlie strongest growers : sncli are, 
the greater part of the Hybrid Ohinese, the vigorous in the groups Moss, Damask, 
Noisette, and Bourbon, &c., which form large heads, of rather loose, but not 
always inelegant growth. 

If we remove many shoots from a strong-growing Rose, and shorten the 
remaining shoots in very closely, the result, as previously stated, will be a 
vigorous growth, but few or no flowers ; and the shoots nvay he developed so 
gross, as to destroy the balance of the tree, and render the flowering for the sub- 
sequent year partial or void. This is more to be feared when dealing vnth 
Summer Boses and established plants, than with the Autumnals or newly- 
planted ones. To what endless disappointment have those fine old Boses, 
Brennus, Fulgens, and the like, given rise from not blooming freely. I have 
heard them branded as shy, bad bloomers, not worthy of place in any garden. 
" Grow they do," says the cultivator, " and that most vigorously, but refuse to 
shadow forth a single blossom." Now, we would ask, — Should the blame, if blame 
there be, be attached to the varieties ? Is it natural for them not to flower f Or 
does this state of things arise from the system of cultivation f We sometimes 
see them produce abundance of flowers, and pronounce them perfect ; then surely 
the former is not the case. They, and numerous others of like habit — vigorous 
growers — require long pruning ; that is, a sufficient portion of the shoots should 
be cut away at their base, which is called thinning-out, to allow a free admission 
of air and light into the heart of the tree ; .then the shootd which remain after 
thinning shoidd be left long. If they are cut close, the eyes are developed as 
wood-shoots, and not as flower-shbots ; and this is the cause of their not blooming. 

The treatment of plants from the bud will be alluded to elsewhere (see* Bud- 
ding) ; and as few comparatively have to deal with them in this rude state, I 
^hall commence here with one-year budded plants, such as are usually purchased 
at the grounds of the Bose-growers. Of such No. 7 is a representation. Let us 
look closely at it, and while doing so, bear in mind that it is a young plant. Now 
what is the object of paramount importance this year f Let us assume the first 
effort to be to establish the plant, and to put it in a right course of formation. 
With this end in view, we prune more closely the first year after transplanting 
than at any subsequent period. Let us suppose the specimen before us required 
to take the shape of a half-oval. What is the first step ? It has been budded 
in two places, and has seven shoots. This is too many : we must therefore re- 
move some. In this stage of a tree, pruning is not complicated : the number of 
shoots is few, and we see our way pretty clearly. Three shoots are thought 
sufficient to remain here, and let us select any three which may seem most 
advantageously situated, and imagine the others absent. We may try this 
experiment on different shoots, if we are not satisfied with our first choice. To 
us the shoots shown by the dark shadowing seem best placed, and our first step 
is to thin out the others shown by the single lines. This renders the object 
clear, and, if it be one of the excitable kinds, finishes Autunm pruning. In 
Spring we shorten the shoots that remain, at the termination of the dark 
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shadowing (a). The plant is pruned, and it may be said with tnitli, its appear- 
ance is not improved. But the question is not, Hoio does it look when newly 
pruned ? for when properly pruned it often presents a sorry appearance. The 
question is, How will it look when each of the shoots left triples or quadruples 
itself ? Many cultivators spoil their trees by pruning in fear. It is well to be 
cantious, but it is seldom that the novice errs by pruning too much. But what 
considerations have guided us in our operations here ? Seven shoots is the 
greatest number that should be suffered to remain on a young plant, and, in 
general, a less number is preferable. One or two should rise perpendicularly 
about the centre of the tree, and round this or these all others should be regularly 
disposed ; and the more equal and greater distances that can be contrived from 




No. 7. — ^LoNG PfiinaNO, Stage 1. 

shoot to shoot the better. The shoots, wherever they arise, should have a ten- 
dency to grow from the centre ; for if, they grow towards it they will eventually 
cross each other, forming a confused and crowded head. In the above illustration 
it will be seen that every shoot has this tendency. 

The aim in thinning should be to leave those shoots which are firmest and 
healthiest, provided they are placed at nearly equal distances. Care should be 
taken to cut the shoots close to their base : the wounds then heal over in Spring 
and Sonmier, and the trees are grown clean and perfect. If the cut is not made 
quite close, an eye at the base may burst forth and grow with extraordinary 
vigour at a point where not wanted, and rob the other branches of their food, 
and produce an uneyen plant. Or should it not be so, the wood will die back, 
flometmea introducing decay into the heart of the tree. Sear snags and stumps. 
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vhich are sometimes met with in old apecimeiiB, are dae to the slovenly practice 
of leaving an inch or bo on the bottom of shoots nhioh shonld have been cat 
dean out. 

When shortening in, the lowest shoots should, where practicable, be left the 
longest ; and the others may be shortened in closer and closer as we rise towards 
the Bummib of Hke tree. The centre branch will, from its position, command a 
free supply of sap, and it is likely that it will maintain the ascendancy, eren if 
of weaker growth than its congeners, which, as a rule, we should wish it to be. 
Now the shoots shortened closest will, cwtertt paribus, prodnce the strongest 
growth, with the greatest tendency to rise perpendicolarly, and thus the head is 
formed as desired. In shortening the branches, we ehoold insert the knife at b. 




No. e.— LONO Pbusiko, Stage 2. 

Ho. 7, on the opporite aide of the shoot to that on which the bad next below is 
placed ; and we should cut in s direction slanting upward, about the eighth of 
an inch abore the bad. 

But let us turn to the next stage of the above plant, Ko. 8. We left it pruned 
for growth, and the additional shoots now seen are the product of the past 
Summer. Pmnmg is now more comphcated : there are more shoots to dispose 
of. The operator should examine the tree thoroughly before he commences. 
He should look not only at it, hU through it, and this from two or three points of 
view. He should picture to himself this and that shoot removed, and what will 
be the comparative advantages to the tree. He thus stadies the position and 
relative bearing of the shoots, and will soon discover which should be thinned out 

In No, 8 it ia thought best to remove those shown by the single lines, and the 
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other* Bra eliortsned in at the termination of the dark Bhadowing. It will be 
obaerred, the shoots ore left of greater length than in the previous year's pruning, 
for which we give two reasons : first, the plant being established, will have a 
greater command of food from the soil ; its growth is therefore likely to be more 
vigoroos ; secondly, having been put in the right coarse of formation last year, 
in this pmning we have an eye to the production of flowers. 

It may appear to the looker-on that it would have been better to have removed 
the shoot between c c, and shortened in that shown by the doable line at d. This 
would have made the art appear more simple, and simplicity in Oardening 
operations (and indeed where not !) is a desideratum. But there was a cause 
for not doing this which the tree before us serves well to explain. The shoot 
marked d had been produced late in the year, and, to use the teohnical phrase, 




No. 9. — LoKo Ptajtnsa, Complete. 

was not well ripened — was Hltle more than pith and bark. Bach was not fitted 
to produce either shoots or flowers in good condition, and therefore it was 
removed. We also think it advisable to shorten in close at e the centre shoot left 
last year, to keep the head compact. The best shoots having in this instance 
arisen from the base of the head, we do this to decided advantage. We follow 
on this system through subsequent seasons, continuing to thin and shorten the 
shoots; the tree, if properly managed, increasing in me for several years. 

No. 9 is a fur illustration of a full-grown tree to which long pmning baa been 
applied. 

3. Glosb FBunHa. — We have been speaking of pmning hitherto in its appli- 
cation to the most vigorous growing Boses : let us now turn to another class, and 
consider pmnbg as applied to the small kinds. Such are the small moderate- 
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growing Hybrid Perpetaal, Chinese, Te.i-acented, French, Baurbon, &c,, which 
make compact and neat, but rather formal heads. 

No. 10 represents a young plant of this description. Here we have a crowded 
head the fint year : the shoots are of Ica.^ length than in our former specimen, 
but more numeroos. We proceed to thin aa before, but often less severely. The 
shoots may stand closer to each other here, because those they giro birth to will 
be less robust, and produce smaller foliage. The shoots shown by the single 
lines are not in this instance all removed because disadvantageously situaUd ; many 
are thin and weakly, whoUy unfitted to remain. If such exist in a favourable 
position, it must be an extreme caae to justify us in leaving them. Bather would 
we go a little oat of the way to secure a good strong shoot, as such offer* a better 
chance of perfecting our plan. Be it observed, the shoots left after thinoing are 
shortened in closer here than in No. 7. This tree looks a complete stomp, and, 





No. 10.— Cloib Peukiso, Stago I, No. 11.— Clobb Pedkiko, Stsgs 2. 



u a Summer Bose, will probably not bloom the fint year. But supposing it to 
be an Aatomnal, it will ihtn assuredly bloom tfit first Awtumriy and moat probably 
during Bummer. 

No. II represents this tree taken from another point of vieto, as it appears the 
next year. Here, as in long pruning, we see the addition of branches has been 
great, and we thin out ia Autumn tEe shoots shown by the single lines, and 
shorten the others where shaded, in Spring, as before. This we do on the sup- 
position that it is an excitable kind : if not so, we complete the operation at 
once, by shortening in Autumn. 
. No. 12 shows a full-grown plant to which close pruning has been applied. 

Host persons prefer plants budded in two places : we have therefore given 
examples of such. For my own part, I like a plant with a single bud best. It 
is enough for every purpose, and the head is more easily fashioned. It is thought 
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not necessary io give an example of such ; for to know how to pranc a plant 
properly with two buds rendera the dealing with a single bnd extremely simpli 
It would seem well to mention here, that a modiScation of long and close 
pnming, which wo call moderate pruning, is necossaiy for certain varieties. 
Praetioe alone can inform na oorreotly which they are ; and we give the result oi 
oar practice with some varieties in the Second Division of thifi work * But 
should be remembered that the plan of pruning mtiatr be regulated in soi 
measure by the object sought. We have been treating of it with the view 
forming handsome plants, and producing flowers in the greatest degree of beauty. 
Bnt where the object is merely to enrich and ornament the garden by a greal 
display ; where the aim is to have a mass of bloom, and the individual size and 
form of the Bowera are not of first importance, a less rigorous system should ba 
adopted. Prune, then, onl^ just so much as seems necessary to keep the trees 
in health and shape. 




No, IS, — Olosi Pbdmiko, CompIsM. 

But there are particnlar forms which Boaes are capable of taking, and these 
are in a great measnre brought aboiit by pntning and training. Such ore Pillar 
Bosea and Weeping Boses. 

3. PHiLAB OB Pols Bobxs. — ^Most kinds may he formed into pillars, short or 
tall ; bat the kinds usaally understood by this term are such as will reach at teatt 
to six feet. There are many beautiful Boses which will do this ; and some 
kinds, when established, grow as if there would be no end to them. 

It is in this instance thought nnneoessaiy to show the plant in its first year's 
growth. 

No. 13 is a representation of a yoiuig plant possessed of five shoots. It had 
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tliree only last year, and tteao were cut off nearly IsTel with the ground soon 
after it was planted, to indnce ft Tigorous growth. We now cut out the 
three ahoota shown hy single linee, and flhort«n the otber« to about one-half 
their natural length. After pruning, the branchee should lie at full length on 
the ground, aod be fastened down with some little pegs to keep the wind from 
blowing them about. Owing to their recumbent position, the buds will break 
r^ularly their whole length, and by the end of April they may t» tied np to 
the pole, either in an erect position, or made to entwine around it, as shown in 
our drawing. We have introduced the poles here from the first stage, but this 
is a matter of indifference : a good stake will answer every purpose for the first 
two years. 





/ 



No. 18.— PlLIAB OB POLI KOBB, SUgS 1. No. U.~PlLLAB OS Fou ROBS, Stige 2. 



In So. 14 we see the same plant as it appears the following year, before it is 
pruned. It has grown well, and there is a proepect of a complete Bose pillar 
being speedily formed. 

We commence prosing at tho bottom of the pillar by thinning out the vigorous 
shoots formed there. Two are ent off within a foot of the ground, and left to 
fill the base. This must be onr flrat aim ; for it is easy at any time to extend 
the growth, and thus increase its height. We ascend the pillar, thinning as we 
proceed, till we reach the top. Here we select one or two of the strongest and 
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best-placed shoots, g A, to continue the ascent, and tie them up. From their 
position an abundant flow of the sap furnishes them with means of free growth, 
and favours the rise of the plant. The small lateral or side shoots are now cut 
back to three or four eyes. If in any spot, as at t, the pillar is thin, we cut a 
shoot back to one or two eyes, and thus get a strong shoot or two, by which we 
fill the vacuity the next season. We do not reckon much on flowers the second 
year, if desirous of perfecting the pillars quickly ; but the third Spring after 
planting we find them of considerable height, and in every condition to produce 
an abundant bloom. Another year, and they blaze forth in full magnificence. 

We continue to follow this method of procedure from time to time, tying up 
the leading shoots till the pillar is covered the desired height, which perhaps 
should not exceed twelve feet. The lateral shoots of short growth with well- 
ripened wood are those which produce flowers with the greatest certainty : they 
may be shortened in, to four or six eyes. 

Pillar Boses send up almost invariably strong shoots from the base of the plant 
during Summer and Autumn. These, if not wanted, may be cut out as soon as 
discovered ; but it is well to leave one or two, as they msly often be made use of 
to keep the pillar in a vigorous state when perfected, or to renovate it when 
decaying : by keeping up a constant supply of young ahoois^ the old hide-bound atenu 
may be removed as t/iey exhibit aymptoms of debilityj without marring the beauty or 
deteriorating from the effect of the pillar. The branches of Pillar Boses in general 
do not maintain their vigour for many years, which is probably owing to the 
little pruning they undergo ; and th^se strong shoots, arising from their base, 
offer alone the means of their perfect restoration. 

It is more difficult to prune a Pillar Bose than any other form : it requires 
closer attention, and thoroughly tests the skill and judgment of the operator. 
When properly managed, and of full size, it should be well and regularly clothed 
with branches, and in the flowering season with flowers, from the summit to the 
base. When the tree is once formed, masses of flower being the object sought, 
and not individual size, it is necessary to guard the unpractised hand against 
over-pruning : it is on this side that he is most likely to err here. 

Every year, immediately after pruning, it is well to look to the poles, to see 
that they are in sound condition ; and at the same time tie the Boses afresh with 
small willows, tar-twine, or twisted bast. 

The annexed (No. 15) represents a Pillar Bose of full size just pruned. Its 
main branches have not been twined round the pole as in the previous illustra- 
tions, but that practice is a good one, for it favours a moderate and regular growth. 

I would just say a few words here in reference to Olimbing Boses, which are 
considered by many as identical with Pillar Boses. I wish we could make a dis- 
tinction that would be generally acknowledged. By Pillar Boses we woidd 
understand the erect-growing vigorous kinds ; by Climbing Boses, those of twin- 
ing and pendulous growth, which usually produce longer shoots than the former. 
These do not make the best Pillar Boses, nor do the former make the best 
Olimbers, though each is often planted to fill the purpose of the other, 

T 
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Olimbing Bosea are usDally required for coTering walls, fences, arbours, mitio 

xrchee, and the like. The first object sought is to cover well and qaiclilj a giTea 
space. To effect this, praning and training are directed. The EyBtem of prun- 
ing is bnt a slight modification of that just described. Climbing Eoees require, 
perhaps, rather Icsa of it. The first season that they are placed in the sitnation 
they are intended to occupy, each shoot should be shortened into two or three 
eyes. The result will be a few vigorous shoots, sometimes extending to an 
extraordinary length, which will depend much on the season, the situation, soil, 



No. 15.— -PiLLAB oa Pole Soeb, Completo. 

and attention psdd to them ; also on the habit of the variety. Thus the plant 
becomes established. With regard to covering the space, remember, close prun- 
ing will produce a few vigorous shoots ; long pruning a greater number of less 
vigour. Which are wanted ? However the case may be, prune accordingly. Be 
it remarked, that when a plant is full grown close praning is not advisable, for 
the object here, as in Pillar Boses, is masses of bloom. 

4. Weepinq Eoses. ^Weeping Boses are the kinds of vigorous and pendulotu 
growth worked on stems of five feet or upwards. 

Ifo 16 gives a ffur specimen of one of these the first year after Wdding. Thia 
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plant has tvo buds, which are cartoinly prejudicial, not only from the obstocleR 
thoy present to the perfecting of our design, bat becauee they have been placed 




No. 16.— WEBmn) Ross, SUge 1. 

too far apart. As with Pillar and Climbing, so with Weeping Bosee, the shoots 
shonld be cut in closely the first time of pruning, to indoce a vigorous growth. 




No. 17.— Wssnxa Ross, Sbi^ 2. 
In this case, the lower bud has given birth to the strongest and best shoots ; we 
therefore remove the upper' one, cutting the stem away just above the lower 
jonction a. Having removed the upper bud, we cut out at the base the two 
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BhDotB Bhown by the ungle lines, and shorten the others to the dark shadowing, 
Hence, new shoots push vigorously ; and the habit of the varieties being pen- 
dulous, they soon reach the ground. 

No. 17 tihowe the growth of the tree the first year aft«r It has been praned 
with the view of forming a Weeper. We continne the operation. We here find 
it advisable to shorten closer a a, the shoots left by the last year's pruning. In 
the next place, we cut ont the shoots shonn by the gingle lines, and shorten the 
others a few inches only. From their drooping position the flow of the sap 
is equalised, and the eyes will break regularly nearly their whole length. Single 
blooms will occaaonally be produced from them, and the following year these 
short bloom-bearing branches may be epnrred ; that is, pruned to about two eyes. 
Henceforth there is but little difficulty in bringing the tree to perfection. The 
m^ shoots fihonld not be shortened till they reach the ground : prune the 
laterals only ; when flowers are produced all along the branches from the head 
of the tree to the ground, forming a beautiful half-globe one msaa of flower. 




Ko. IB.—VtMraa Rose, CMnpkte. 

About the second or third year it is well to attach a hoop to the head of 
Weeping Boses, as shown in No 18, to keep the branches free from injury by the 
action of the wind, and to assist in arranging them properly. 

I have sometimes seen wire*work, in the form of an umbrella, placed under 
the head of a tree intended to be trained as a Weeper. The shoots are drawn 
through this and tied down, and thus a drooping form is g^ven to the tree. 
Sometimes, also, the shoots are tied into the stem with bast or tar-twine, or 
fastened down to pegs driven into the ground. 

No 18 shews a Weeping Eose of full size, pmne4 and tr^ed. 

After a Bose tree, of whatever form or kind, is put into the desired shape. 
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sapposing it to be healthy and vigorous, we prune so as to increase its size every 
successive year. This must be done with the vigorous-growing kinds, or they are 
over-pruned. It should be done with the moderate growers ; for as the roots 
extend their growth, and the stem increases in size, the plant is capable of 
supporting a larger head, and perfecting a greater quantity of flowers. This 
increase of size must be accomplished by thinning. Thin out well then ; leaving 
shoots at the farthest limit of the plant that you can^ to allow of its being tvellfur- 
nishedfrom base to summit. 

In pruning Boses that have attained to some age, it may be necessary to 
remove an old branch or two occasionally, to keep the head from becoming 
fi*™gglijig or ill-shapen. As soon as any branch shows symptoms of decline, it 
should also be cut out. The saw will be found useful here, as well as in remov- 
ing small shoots, which, from their position, it may be difficult to reach with 
the pruning-knife ; also for cutting away dead branches, which should never be 
done with the knife, because it takes away the edge. In all cases where the saw 
is used, the cut should be made nearly close, and afterwards pared down with the 
pruning-knife. 




No. 19. — ^Attempt to rscoveb an Old Plaft that has Scffesed from Nbolbct, ob 

TOO LTTTLE PrUKING. 

A few remarks on old plants which have been neglected in the early stages of 
growth may not be misplaced here. Such are often met with. Usually the 
fault has been the fear of pruning too much ; the branches have consequently 
become straggling, and the tree unsightly. To deal with these, the best plan is 
to cut back some of the branches almost close to the base of the head, either 
main branches or yearling shoots, one here and there in different places. These 
will produce shoots near home, and by pruning such close the following year, and 
removing some of the older shoots, the head is brought into a more compact form. 

We have here a plant (No. 19), the form of which, we think, none will be bold 
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enoagb to advocate. The flowers are produced just at the top of the branches, 
and numerous naked, weak, unsightly branches appear near the base of the head. 
We must remodel this tree, and, in attempting this, we flrst cut the main 
branches off at a a. But, says the tyro, there are no buds left visible on the 
stumps. True ; but the practised hand knows well that they exist there, although 
not visible. It is our business to develop them. If we shorten in the surrounding 
branches tolerably close, leaving only that part of the tree which is shown by the 
dark shading, we shall succeed in doing this ; the eyes, too, will most likely 
shoot forth with uncommon vigour. We view this as we should a young tree ; 
our first aim is to form it aright. This we may often do in one year, by the 
help of disbudding ; without it, two years will be required. 

Trees that have become weakly are generally much improved by close pruning ; 
so are those small-growing kinds which flower so constantly, that it is rai:e to see 
a shoot not terminated with flowers, at whatever season it may be developed. 
Of these we may give Boule de Neige and Duke of Wellington as examples ; and 
be it remarked that a rich soil is found as indispensable a condition for their 
well-doing as close pruning. 

Close pruning, when applied to trees in a weakly condition, has great reno- 
vating power. I recollect well, when pruning some Boses in pots, noticing a 
plant of Archduke Charles (Chinese), in a vefy bad state. It had produced such 
puny flowers, that, during the flowering season, I more than once failed to 
identify it. The stock was hide-bound — i.e., had ceased to swell — and the 
shoots were stunted and scrubby. The latter were all thinned out but three, 
two of which were shortened into three eyes. The remaining one, which was 
the strongest, was shortened in to one eye. The plant was afterwards treated as 
the others. The single eye on the strong shoot was developed with surprising 
vigour, and in the ensuing autumn I found the hide-bound bark was burst 
asunder by the swelling of the stock, and beneath a new bark was forming. The 
plant gradually improved, and became as healthy as any in the collection. 

To do justice to the Autumnal Boses, the Summer flowers should be cut off 
just after flowering, removing as few leaves as possible in the operation ; or, if 
these flowers are^ for any reason not much valued, remove them just before 
flowering, by which the vigour and beauty of the later flowers will be increased. 

The tender kinds, such as the Chinese and Tea-scented, are not unfrequently 
severely injured by frost. When this is the ca^e, all the dead wood must be cut 
away : I have, under such circumstances, pruned level with the ground, and 
obtained an abundant flowering. Necessity, however, urged this, rather than 
prudence. A too vigorous growth not unfrequently arises from it, followed by 
its evil consequences, of late floweriug only, unripened wood, and great suscepti- 
bility of frost. 

There are some Boses which, although at times very beautiful, do not in 
general expand their flowers. From some cause, which Has been said to be too 
great a degree of fulness, the buds remain sealed at the top till they drop from 
decay. Examples of such are La Beine, Pierre Netting, and Moaplaisir. In 
France many of this nature take rank among the finest of Boses : they are also 
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excellent with ns when grown in the forcing-house. Too much moisture, com- 
bined with great heat or cold, favours this tendency, and thus the seasons have 
a great influence over these kinds. But another favouring circumstance is, too 
great a degree of vigour in the plant. The flrst cause is evident. Let us illus- 
trate the second. In the spring of 1844 a few plants of the Duchesse de 
Nemours (Hybrid Perpetual) were neglected : the soil in which they grew was 
neither manured nor forked ; the plants were not pruned, the variety being 
counted worthless. They grew, but their vigour was greatly diminished ; and 
what were the consequences ? The flowers were produced in surprising beauty, 
the novelty and richness of the colour attracting every one's attention, and all 
who beheld admired them. But mark ; a plant that had been treated well, in 
common with other Roses, dropped every bud before expanding. 

Prujiing, in the light in which we have hitherto considered it, may be said to 
consist of thinning and shortening ; but it has long appeared to me that thinning 
might be in part done away with, by practising disbudding ; u e., rubbing or 
xsutting out some of the buds when swelling in Spring. The Bose, when in 
robust health, throws forth a great number of shoots during the season of growth, 
and the merciless havoc that is made with them in the pruning season must, by 
the waste it creates, and by the wounding of the plant, prove highly injurious. 
True, it is necessary some should be removed when such numbers are present ; 
but why are more than will be required suffered to grow ? It is questionable 
whether the theory of branches and leaves elaborating the crude sap, and thereby 
fitting for assimilation a greater quantity of food, is in favour of their develop- 
ment. A few vigorous branches, with healthy, well-developed leaves must, I 
think, better accomplish this end, than a great number crowded together, the 
leaves becoming puny and sickly through the exclusion of air and light. Now, 
by rubbing out a portion of the buds when swelling, and others at any season 
when they may sprout forth in a position where shoots are not wanted, the re- 
maining buds form stronger shoots ; and thus, perhaps, a larger — certainly, a 
healthier — surface of foliage is the result. If this reasoning be correct, it is bad 
practice to suffer more buds to be developed as shoots than are required for 
forming the tree, or for flowering ; for by cutting away these when pruning, 
there must be a waste of the elaborated juices of the tree. But this is not the 
only evil : beyond this, the tree is sorely maimed in the operation. Now, if the 
nutritive matter, which has been supplied in the development and sustenance of 
numerous branches, was conflned to a lesser number, these would have been more 
powerfully developed, and the loss by removal, and the injury the tree suffers ^ 
by thinning, would have been avoided. / believe disbudding to be the si/stem best 
calculated to produce flowers in the finest possible condition^ to keep a plant in full 
health and vigour^ and to bring it to the highest pitch of beauty. It has been suc- 
cessfully applied in the cultivation of other trees, and why should it not answer 
when applied to Boses i But it does answer, and, as one fact is said to be of 
more weight than a load of argument, I will relate an experiment commenced in 
the spring of 1844. I marked, at that season, from 50 to 100 Dwarf plants, 
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which were budded in the previons Summer ; couBequently, they were what is 
termed in bud. My object was, to test the efficiency of disbudding. They 
were intended to be grown in pots for exhibition, and each plant possessed two 
sound healthy buds, formed closely together. Two buds were, in this instance, 
preferred, because the aim was to get large plants in a little space of time. Bo 
soon as these buds had shot forth about six inches, they were stopped, and, in 
due course of time, two, three, or four laterals were produced from each. These 
were drawn out to sticks stuck in the ground a good distance apart, that the 
shoots might receive the full advantage of the sun and air. The surface of the 
soil was once or twice loosened with a Vernon hoe. The Summer Boses, as was 
expected, did not flower; but the Autumnals showed their first flower-buds 
about June. Eyes continued to push forth, both from the laterals and the base 
of the flrst shoots, during the whole of summer. Now was the time to form 
the plants. Wherever an eye was seen to break in a position where thought 
superfluous or ill-placed, it was at once rubbed out, and the eyes bursting late in 
Summer were invariably served the same. By October I had the satisfaction of 
seeing plants with from six to ten well-balanced shoots, vigorous, yet well 
matured. The leaves were larger, and retained on the plants longer than on 
others of the same kinds : the flowers were pronounced by competent judges to 
be superior to any of the same kinds they had previously seen. In October the 
plants were taken up and potted. When pruning, I found very little work for 
the knife. The shoots were so adjusted that I had, with few exceptions, only to 
shorten them : thinning out, in which consists so much of the mutilation above 
complained of, was unnecessaiy . In the following Summer they made nice round 
plants, some producing from six to twelve excellent flowers, and such were 
actually shown at the Metropolitan exhibitions the first year. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that they were superior to others a year older which had been 
treated in the ordinary way. In disbudding especially, it is advisable to com- 
mence upon a plant when quite young. It may be made to assume the same 
form as recommended in general pruning, or any other the cultivator may desire. 
When a plant is first purchased, it may be necessary to practice thinning ; but 
after this time- the same end may be accomplished by the better means. 

When disbudding^ it is evident that the more vigorous in habit a plant ts, other 
things being equals the greater space must be left clear from bud to bud^ to allow the 
vigorous shoots room for development* 

This, we say, is evident, and the converse is no less so ; but, be it remarked, 
with regard to the small-growers, that they often produce buds so thickly on the 
shoots, that it is necessary to remove a greater number in a given length than 
from the strong-growers. 

* In the Nurseries, where Roses are cultivated, not by scores or hundreds, but by thousands^ 
it would not pay at present prices to apply disbudding, on account of the great additional 
labour it would impose. In the genersd system of pruning, we have to look through our 
plants once only during the year ; in disbudding, they will require looking through several 
times. This is the only objection I can see to the general adoption of the practice. Surely, 
to the amateur, it is none. It should be remembered, that although scarcely any plant will 
flourish under so little care and attention as the Rose, yet, assuredly, none will repay more 
bountifully whatever may be bestowed on it. 
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We will exemplify this by the aid of the following engravings. No 20 was 
sketched from a plant of Coupe d'Hebe (Hybrid Bourbon) ; No. 21 from a plant 
of Persian Yellow (Austrian). 

These are both young plants, and we commence by thinning and shortening, 
as previously explained, which \6 shown by the single and double lines, as before. 

The habit of the Coupe d'Hebe (No. 20) is erect, its growth vigorous, and the 
buds are formed at long intervals. The habit of the Persian Yellow (No. 21) is 
branching, its growth vigorous, and it is remarkable for the proximity of the 
buds to each other. I have now before me a shoot of the Persian Yellow, about 
a foot long, on which there are twenty buds ; whereas one of Coupe d'Hebe, of 
the same length, has only six buds. But the Persian Yellow does not develop 
its branches so strong as the latter, and the foliage is not so large ; therefore the 





No. 20. — ^DiSBUDDiKO. — Coupe D'H^b^ No. 21. — ^DiSBUDDiira. — ^Persian Yellow. 

buds may be allowed to remain closer together. On the Persian Yellow I rub 
out two, or sometimes three buds together, as shown by the open buds in No. 21, 
and leave one, as shown by the shaded buds. On the Coupe d'Hebe (No. 20) 
every other bud is removed. By the accompanying illustrations it wiU be seen 
that we remove seven or eight buds from a branch of the Persian Yellow of 
equal length with one of the Coupe d'Hebe, from which we remove two or three 
buds only. But disbudding is not the work of Spring alone ; it must be attended 
to all through the growing season. The plants should be looked through at least 
twice before the time of flowering, and again soon after the flowering is over. 
The remains of the flowers should be cut o£P, unless seed is sought, and only so 
many eyes be allowed to develop themselves in the second or Summer's growth 
as the state of the tree and the considerations before mentioned may render 
advisable. 
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In rnbbing out the buds, it is sometimes. difficult to decide which to remove. 
The tendency of a bud should bo almost invariably outwards ; and in buds, as in 
shoots, the greater distance, in moderation, they are from each other the better. 
Should two buds threaten, when developed, to cross or crowd each other, the one 
taking the least favourable course of growth should be removed. 

I have often heard amateurs, when admiring some of the large specimens in 
the Nurseries here, express astonishment at their prodigious size, which they 
attribute to great age and good soil. But it must be told that the system of 
pruning has as much to do in this matter as the age of the trees, or the soil in 
which they grow. The oldest of the large trees here cannot number more than 
fifteen years, though there are others much older not half the size. Often have 
I seen old Rose trees full of shoots, nearly all proceeding from the base of the 
head, owing principally to injudicious pruning. When the knife is applied, 
whether in autumn or in spring, the greater part must be removed, for there is 
not room enough for the whole to be developed. There are, perhaps, not more 
shoots than the tree can advantageously carry, but they are badly placed. Why 
should they not be obtained in such positions that they may be of permanent 
benefit to the plant — be made to extend its size, and render less thinning 
necessary ? This may be done. 

A few years ago, after having pruned a number of large specimens^ in which I 
had observed this error, t watched for the bursting of the buds, with the view of 
practising disbudding. When they had shot forth about half an inch, I took a 
knife, with a sharp point, and commenced my search at the heart of the tree. 
From here I cut off, close to the bark, a great number of buds, leaving only such 
as, from their position, promised to increase the size or improve the contour of 
the head. If a bud was pushing where there was a gap, such was left ; the 
others were thinned, leaving those which took a lateral and outward course of 
growth. Proceeding upwards, I cleared the centre of the tree pretty freely, 
leaving only just so many buds as seemed necessary to preserve it from becoming 
straggling. Towards the top and circumference, also, the buds, where crowded, 
or likely to cross each other, were removed. A month after the first looking 
over, fresh buds had broken, and thus was opened a prospect of more gaps being 
filled, the outlines of the heads being still improved, and their size extended. 
They were looked over again and again, and the same plan followed out. The 
growth was, in consequence, more vigorous than that of the previous year, and 
the flowers fine. On the fall of the leaf in Autumn the succeeding course of 
action was apparent. The trees were pruned as usual, and there was little mind 
exercised in the operation — ^little thinning required — no necessity to look at the 
tree for some minutes before one could determine where to begin, which, in my 
•arly attempts, I must confess I have often done, owing to the interminable inter- 
lacings of the shoots. The second and third year the same plan was followed ; 
and the trees are now of handsome form, large and healthy, producing on abun- 
dance of good flowers. It should be stated that the first year they were taken in 
hand they were watered once a week for two months with liquid manure. The 
sole reason for this was that the soil in which they grew had become impoveriished^ 
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We apply the plan of disbudding to Pillar and Weeping Boses, as to others, by 
rubbing out any buds that may appear disadvantageously situated. In the 
youngest stage of the tree, the buds left to produce flowers and flowering shoots 
for the subsequent year should stand from four to six inches apart on the main 
branches ; intermediate buds should be rubbed out. The laterals produced in 
after stages may also be disbudded ; but masses of flower being the object sought 
here, the practice should not be too freely resorted to. 

A few words on Summer Pruning, or Thinning, seem called for before closing 
this chapter. K disbudding can be carried out, there is no need of Summer 
thinning ; but if it cannot, then the latter practice may be followed to advantage. 
So soon as the plants have done flowering, look them carefully over, thinning out 
the weak, unhealthy shoots, and even some of the stout and healthy ones, where 
they approach each other too nearly : each shoot left should stand free and * 
exposed on every side. It is surprising to see how stout and Arm the shoots 
become, and how the leaves increase in size after Summer thinning. 

The Summer kinds submitted to this treatment usxially continue their growth 
by the elongation of the main shoots, the buds in the axils of the leaves remain- 
ing dormant ; but with the Autumnals, the buds push forth the entire lengfch of 
the shoots, and the second flowering is complete. The trees are improved in 
both cases, for the shoots of Autumnals grown at this period of the year will 
produce the most perfect flowers in the subsequent season. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON HYBRIDIZING. 

Gabdekikg, especially that branch of it termed Floricaltare, is acknowledged to 
be replete with interesting detail ; and if one department is more fascinating 
than another, it is perhaps that of Hybridizing and Cross-breeding, with the 
view of raising Seedlings. 

By Hybridizing is understood the bringing together of individuals of different 
species ; by Cross-breeding, individuals of the same species ; with the view of 
raising up new beings, differing from, and superior to, those already existing. 

How different, how far less interesting to us, would be the forms which com- 
pose the Vegetable Kingdom, had the Creator made them incapable of variation I 
Not that we despise the wild flowers scattered over the earth's surface, decking 
mountain and meadow, met with in every hedge-row and valley wild : their 
beauty is cheerfully acknowledged. But Nature's plants are prone to improve- 
ment : by cultivation they increase in size ; the flowers assume new forms, new 
tints ; the fruits new flavours. 

" The earth vras made bo varions, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studions of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged.'' 

And what a kind dispensation of Providence is this ! how it strengthens the 
inducements to labour ! What a charm it throws around the toilsome duties of 
a rural life, cheering on the labourer with higher prospects than those of mere 
pecuniary reward I Compare the present breeds of com with the wild forms of 
the cereal plants from which they are descended ; or the Pinks, Pansies, Dahlias, 
and Boses of our gardens, with their types growing naturally in various countries ; 
and, while struck with the contrast, we wonder at the inexhaustible treasures of 
Nature, and admire the improved races, we need not withhold from man his 
humble due, remembering that these alterations are not the work of Nature 
unaided and alone, but are in greater part owing to the untiring perseverance 
and assiduous care of the plant- cultivator. 

The raising of seedling plants is indeed a delightful occupation. The work is 
varied ; there is such a wide field for speculation and experiment ; and the 
pleasing state of expectancy in which the operator is kept as to the results of 
the turn he gives to the workings of Nature, surrounds it with more than ordinary 
interest. 
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The improver of plants is, so to speak, moving continaally amid ideal scenes ; 
he works in an enchanted sphere ; he is striving to raise up new forms, knowing 
what he wishes, what he works for, bat not what he will obtain. The seeds 
ripen beneath his care, and he sows them ; but as to the issue of events, he 
remains in ignorance profound, until, by the flowering of his pets, the magic 
wand of Nature dissolves the spell, and realises or dissipates his hopes. And, 
may we be permitted to ask, is it unworthy of the chief actor in these terrestrial 
scenes to employ his hours of relaxation in striving to diversify and increase the 
beauty of the natural objects scattered around him, thereby holding up to view 
the wonders of the Infinite, and administering to the necessities and enjoyments 
of his -fellow-man ? As a recreation, who can object to it ? Its tendency is 
useful. It is harmless, healthful, and exhilarating, and calculated to soften down 
the asperities and ills of life. There is philosophy in striving to improve the 
simple Pansy, counted as a weed in our corn-fields, as well as in turning the 
attention towards the amelioration of those more valuable plants which constitute 
the food and raiment of man. 

But it is with the Bose we have to deal at present, and let us turn immediately 
to the subject. 

The improvement of this flower by cultivation has been wrought out chiefly 
by foreign cultivators. But why seedling Boses should not be raised in England, 
is a question I could never yet determine. I know it has been said by some, 
^' We do not understand the business ;" by others, ^^ Our soil is not suitable ;" 
and, again, ^ The climate of England will not admit of the seed ripening per- 
fectly." But these are seeming objections — mere obstacles of the imagination, 
the semblance of which is greater than the reality. For, if our soil is not 
naturally suitable, we can render it artificially so : if we do not understand the 
business, surely we can learn. We are not isolated from our fellow-labourers ; 
we cannot be so satisfied with our own doings as to refuse to learn a lesson from 
them : or, even were it so, the great book of Nature is open to us all, in which 
^^ we may read, and read, 

<< And read again, and still find something new : 
Something to please, and something to instmct.** 

To me the difference between the climates of England and France seems the 
only point worthy of consideration ; and that difference, although great, is not 
of such magnitude as to raise an insuperable barrier against the successful 
prosecution of the art. 

If we compare the climate of London with that of Paris, where many of our 
best modem Boses have been originated, it will be found that rain is less frequent 
in Paris during Summer and Autumn ; there is also a greater intensity and 
duration of sunlight there, which increases the temperature of the atmosphere 
and soil, and thus accelerates the period of maturity. 

The above is also true as regards the climate of Angers and the South of 
France, only in a still greater degree ; and who would doubt those districts being 
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eminently more favourable than Paris for the pursuit ? No one. But suppose 
the Parisian growers had rested contented with these reflections, what position 
would the Eose now hold in the floral world ? And if English cultivators had 
joined ardently in the pursuit, who can say to what pitch of beauty the Queen 
of Flowers might have attained ? 

"What country ranks equal with England in the ai"t of Gardening ? yet how 
many are there more favourably circumstanced. This, it may be said, is partly 
due to the great liberality of its patrons, and to the admirable contrivance of its 
plant structures. But still the English cultivator has great disadvantages to 
contend with, especially in raising plants under glass. His skill and persever- 
ance, however, overcomes them all, and obstacles surmounted encourage him to 
go on : he continues to battle with the elements, and his intellectual powers 
seem to brighten in the contest. He produces Grapes superior to those brought 
from the Land of the Vine, and Pine Apples infinitely so to those of West-Indian 
production. These are facts known to every one ; and will it yet be maintained 
that he cannot raise seedling Boses ?* 

But, it may be said. Hybridizing and Gross-breeding are not the work of the 
gardener. It requires an uninterrupted course of study to enable any one to 
carry them out with success : and his multifarious duties render it next to im- 
possible that he should pursue this. There is much truth in this assertion, and 
the nurseryman may certainly put forward a similar plea. The weight of the 
.burden, then, would seem to rest with the amateur. And it has always appeared 
to me that his is the proper sphere for the raising of seedlings, and that greater 
objects are accomplished in this line when pursued as a recreation rather than 
as a profession. If the amateur has had less experience in gardening matters, 
this seems compensated for by a less divided attention and greater assiduity. 

If the Tea-scented and Ghinese be the kinds the operator prefers seeding from, 
it will be necessaiy to grow them imder glass, as they are longer in bringing their 
seeds to maturity than most other kinds. The majority of seed-bearers, how- 
ever, need no such protection.: they thrive and complete their work perfectly 
out of doors.^ 

It is now many years since I first took up this branch of culture ; I have 
reaped some reward, and am stiU sanguine of greater success. I started a tyro, 
with little knowledge in store, and had to pay for learning by the way. The 

* So was it said, not znany years ago, that Btandard Roses could not be grown in England 
— that the climate of France was essential for their derelopment. Thns prejudice, for a time, 
triumphed over reason, and they were imported from that country for years. And the 
reason why so few seedling Roses have been originated in England is doubtless this — ^nursery- 
men haye found sufficient occupation in multiplying the kinds put into their hands ; amateurs 
in admiring and attending to the varied wants of their faTouritos. 

t Since penning these remarks, I have raised from one sowing Moss Princess Alice, and 
Hybrid Bourbon Vivid, both superior varieties in their day. From another sowing I also 
raised Beauty of Waltham, in every respect a first-class Rose : Princess of Wales, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Red Rover, Lord Clyde, and many other sorts useful for garden decoration. My 
most recent efforts have produced many promising varieties, one of which. Sir William Gull, 
is new in colour, light purple, and although hardly yet proved, is looked forward to by many 
with great interest. 
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first and second years of my practice I gathered the seeds promiscuotisly during 
winter, seizing every pod that appeared large and plump, whether ripe or green. 
The production of these sowings was a motley group ; among them some good 
double Boses, and many very brilliant-coloured semi-double ones ; but nothing 
worth bringing before the public — ^no star of the first magnitude. 

The subsequent year I took one step farther, and kept the seeds of each group 
separate, to ascertain to what extent the offspring' departed from the parent in 
external characters. This was done for two years, and enough of the plants 
raised from these fiowered to afford a little insight into the probable results. 

According to the statements of M. Boitard, there is scarcely any limit to the 
variation of Boses produced from seed. He afifirms that M. Noisette, a French 
cultivator, has never sown seeds of the Chinese Boses (B. Ikdioa) without raising 
some Scotch Boses (B. Sfikosissiha) from them. He states, This fact is not 
supported by a solitary occurrence, but has been frequently observed by that 
cultivator, and is further attested by the evidence of M. Laffay, who has raised 
seedlings on an extensive scale, often as many as 200,000 in a single year. 

It were easy to conceive a mistake occurring in the gathering, storing, or sowing 
of the seeds ; but when the facts have been noticed repeatedly, and by different 
individuals of known probity and great horticultural attainments, the evidence, 
we think, must be deemed conclusive. 

Thousands of seedlings have been raised here, and I have been searching them 
ihrougli to see if anything corroborative of the above statement can be brought 
forward. I find the variation of character greater than I had expected; and 
many of the seedling plants approach nearer to the wild forms than to those 
from which the seeds were gathered. The offspring of all kinds does not vary 
in the same degree. The plants raised from seeds of the Chinese and Tea- 
scented are generally Chinese or Tea-scented ; but twice from separate sowings 
have I found among them a single plant resembling, in every particular of leaf 
and growth, the Dog-rose, but which, unfortunately, has in both cases been 
destroyed by my workmen before fiowering. Seedlings from the Bourbons seem 
Bourbons, Hybrid Bourbons, and Hybrid Chinese ; and while the French Boses 
(B. Gallica) appear true to their kind, the Hybrid Perpetuals have given birth 
to Hybrid Chinese and Hybrids of other Summer Boses, very few having proved 
Autmunal bloomers. 

Since observing and penning the above, I have met with a remark of M. 
Desprez, the celebrated Bose amateur at Tebles^* that he has sown thousands of 
seeds of Du Boi (Crimson Perpetual), and never obtained a Perpetual Bose. In 
all, the characters of Bosa Gallica were visible. But we must remember this 
variety partakes largely of the nature of the Gallica or French Bose. 
. . In examining my seedlings, I found a seed of the Moss du Luxembourg had 

* H. Desprez was one of the earliest and most snccessful Rose amateurs in France. He 
raised many beautifol Bourbon and Perpetual Roses some thirty or forty years ago. Noisette 
Desprez, Madame Desprez, and Baronne Prevost were raised by him. He died in 1848, and 
in his last moments asked for one of his established seedlings, ^h!^\ ^e Slight look upon it 
once again. 
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produced a French Bose ; a seed of William Jesse (Hybrid Perpetual), a blush 
Hybrid Chinese ; a seed of Mrs. Bosanquet (Chinese), a pink Chinese, resembling 
its parent in every respect save colour; Chenedol^ (Hybrid Chinese) had produced 
a brilliant-coloured Hybrid Perpetual, and a numerous progeny of Oreat Western 
retained exactly the foliage and habit of that variety. Tea Goubault crossed 
with Bourbon Souchet produced two Summer Boses, the one having the charac- 
ters of the Hybrid Chinese, the other those of the Hybrid Bourbon. 

My friend M. Laffay once told me that he raised many of his splendid Hybrid 
Perpetual Boses from Athelin and Celine (Hybrid Bourbons), crossing them with 
the free-flowering varieties of Damask Perpetual and Bourbon. A few years 
since he took up a new idea — that of obtaining Hybrid Moss and Perpetual 
Moss Boses by crossing the Moss with the Hybrid Bourbon and Damask Per- 
petual. He has since raised several seedlings, some Perpetual Moss and some 
Hybrid Moss, the latter possessing the foliage and vigour of the Hybrid Bourbon 
Boses. The Princess Adelaide (Moss) was obt^dned in this manner. On the 
success of these and the like unions some of the French raisers are very sanguine, 
and say, much as they have done with Boses, they anticipate doing far more, 
and raising up such hybridizations and novelties as shall astonish the floral 
world. As they have already done so much, their intentions and prophecies 
deserve our respect. But why should France labour alone in this fleld ? why 
should she have all the fame, reap all the profit ? Cannot we assist her ? Time 
is short. Some of the French growers are already past the meridian of life, and 
the raising of seedling Boses is a tedious operation. 

If the Hybrid Bourbon crossed with the Moss produce perfect seeds, we may 
presume that the intermixing of the pollen grains of other species will be pro- 
ductive of like results. This, it will be seen, demolishes the idea of the necessity 
of restricting ourselves to the crossing of individuals of the same group. Not 
only may we choose the parents from difiPerent groups, but from difiPerent species. 
Where, indeed, is the line of demarcation ? There appears no limit to the field 
of labour. We have to prove by actual experiment what can and what cannot 
be done. 

It should be known, in choosing varieties for this purpose, that the least double 
kinds do not always perfect their seeds best. Such, upon less mature considera- 
tion, might appear to be the case, and has been asserted to be so, which error 
must have arisen from the want of close observation. It does not depend so 
much on the degree of fulness in a ,Bose, as upon some other cause to me alto- 
gether inexplicable, and not to be interpreted even by the acknowledged laws of 
the effects of hybridization ; for some Hybrids seed freely, whereas others are 
sterile, although of the same origin and apparently similarly constituted. That 
the power of producing perfect seeds does not depend on the degree of fulness, 
may be established by the fact that ^ourpre Fafait, a mongrel-bred Bourbon 
Bose, and others, too full to open their flowers at all times, ripen their seeds, 
although very many semi-double varieties rarely form a seed-pod. That it doea 
not depend on their being Hybrids, may be inferred from the fact that many of 
the Hybrid Chinese Boses, which are decided Hybrids, seed freely. 
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I have, by the aid of the microscope, examined numerous flowers, with the 
view of solving this diflSculty. I have arrived at certain conclusions, which may 
be considered suflficient for practical purposes ; or what will prove still better, 
may induce others interested in the matter to push on the inquiry. 

The flowers were divided into three classes. The first class examined was 
that which showed no disposition to seed, where the seed-vessels did not increase 
in size after the falling of the petals. In this case I found the pistils huddled 
together, if I may so express myself, and apparently sterile ; or, if not so, petals 
usurped the place of the pistils and stamens, extending into the ovaria or seed- 
vessels. It was evident, then, that such could not seed. 

In examining the next class, where there was a disposition to seed, where the 
seed-vessels increased in size after the falling of the flowers, but withered before 
arriving at maturity, I found the pistils placed separately, and they appeared 
perfect and healthy ; but the stamens were either so few or so encased within 
the petals, that the pollen could not escape, and thus the flowers remained un- 
fertilised. In some cases the flowers were pendant ; owing to which position, 
and the relative length of the pistils and stamens, the latter rising above the 
former, the pollen fell away from, rather than upon, the pistils. In other cases, 
where the flowers stood erect, the pistils often rose above the stamens, when the 
same consequences were likely to ensue. Flowers of this kind will occasionally 
produce a pod of perfect seeds, which may be attributed to accidental fertilisation, 
the conveying of the pollen by the insect tribe, or other causes. 

The next class taken in hand was that which ripened its seeds freely. 

The flowers here were found to have both stamens and pistils perfectly de- 
veloped, the former abounding in pollen, which, in a more advanced stage of the 
flower, was seen plentifully scattered over the stigmas, whose cup-shaped summits 
were distinctly visible. 

From these facts I draw the following conclusions : — 1st. That certain varieties 
are sterile ; incapable of forming perfect seeds under any circumstances. Of 
these I And such kinds predominate as roll the petals inward, the centre of the 
flower being quartered in the manner of a crown. In others the pistils are weak 
or imperfect. 

2nd. That many kinds, where the pistils are perfect, which in their natural 
state form seed-pods that wither before arriving at maturity, may be induced to 
perfect their seeds by artificial impregnation. This class of Boses is the best 
for him who intends raising seedlings to choose his female parents from, because 
there is little here to interfere with, mar, or counteract his plans. Be it remarked, 
however, that there are certain kinds which must not be confounded with the 
above — kinds which, owing to the length of time the seed-vessels are in arriving 
at maturity, never perfect their seeds in this country. 

3rd. That those kinds which we And seeding abundantly in their natural 
state are self -fertilised, and that their abundant production of seeds is due to 
this point mainly, the more perfect development of the sexual organs, especially 
the polleniferous parts of fructification. 

a 
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Waiving for a moment the distinctions above shown, I shall collect here a list 
of a few kinds, which ripen their seeds perfectly in this country in ordinary 
seasons : — Ohenedole, Paul Perras {Hybrid Chinese) ; Coupe d'Hebe, Vivid, Charles 
Duval {Hybrid Bourbons); Da Luxembourg, Celina, Baronne de Wassenaer 
{Moss) ; Anna Alexieff, Due de Cazes, Alphonse Damaizin, Fran9ois Louvat, 
Louise Odier, Louis XIV., Madame Charles Crapelet, Madame Domage, Maurice 
Bernardin, Prince Camille de Bohan, Lord Clyde, Madame de Stella, Triomphe 
de Fran9ais, Fisher Holmes, Prince de Portia, Jean Cherpin, Madame La£fay, 
William Jesse, General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin {Hybrid Perpetuals) ; 
Harrisonii {Austrian Brier) \ Bouquet de Flore, Sir J. Paxton {Bourbons) \ 
Qloire de Bosomene {Rose de Rosomene) ; Busselliana {Multifiord) ; Splendens 
{Ayrshire). 

These varieties are chosen because easy to deal with, and with them, or any 
portion of them, the operator may commence. He will see quickly the effects of 
his labour : there will be no disappointment, and he is thus encouraged to go 
on. He may then add the less certain and more desirable seed-bearers at subse- 
quent periods, when he has acquired, by practice, more knowledge of the art. 

Having chosen the varieties, they should be planted in the sunniest spot in 
the garden, in a soil not too rich ; for however favourable this condition may be 
to the production of fine flowers, it promotes a too vigorous vegetation for the 
perfect development of seeds. In pruning, the branches should not be shortened 
in very closely. Long pruning is most suitable here. 

But the planting season has passed away, and a glance at our seed-bearers 
satisfies us they wiU soon be in flower. It will be but fair to suppose that they 
have had more, rather than less attention paid to them than plants in common, 
for they are more than usually interesting. The soil ought to have been hoed 
occasionally during Spring, and watered during dry weather. The caterpillar 
should have been closely sought for by hand, and the aphis got rid of by syringing 
repeatedly with soot-water or tobacco-water. 

It is seldoiii that all the flower-buds can . be developed to advantage, and as 
they increase in size it will be seen which had better be removed. Secure a 
good portion of the earliest and boldest buds, but not all of such : leave some in 
different stages of forwardness, that the work may be spread over a greater ex- 
tent of time. Wherever buds are seen forming imperfectly, or in an unfavourable 
position — where they do not obtain the full sun — remove them at once. 

Before we commence hybridizing, it is necessary that we should have fixed 
ideas of what wo are going to do : we should have certain objects distinctly before 
us, and for the realisation of those objects we must work. Without this, we 
cannot expect to obtain a full measure of success.* 

As a first step towards the attainment of these ends, let us consider what 
constitutes a good Bose, and fix the results of this inquiry firmly on the 
memory. 

* I crossed one year more than a thousand flowers. The adjustment of parentage and 
manipulation kept me very fully occupied for a period of six weeks. 



Those properties of tlia Boss to which we attach the greatest importance are 
—1, Habit and constitution ; 2, Form of the flower ; 3, Colour; 4, Scent; 5, 
Freedom, constancy, and duration of flowering. 



No. 22. — Ombdlab. — Globou. 

1. Habit, &c. — The growth of a tree should be free, not dwindling or delicate. 
It may be considered iaunat«rial whether it be pendulous, brancliing, or erect, as 
each growth is de^able for certain purposes. Handsome foliage is important, 
and should be kept in view under this head. The offspring of the tender Boms 
may also be rendered less susceptible of frost by intermimg the latter with the 
hardiest Tarieties of the same or kindred groups. 



No. 23.— Cdtpbd.— ComtoMS DnohiteL 

2. Fonn. — ^A Eose may be good, whatter globular, capped, compact, or ex- 
panded. But of whiohever form it may be, the petals should be thick and smooth, 
and the oatline circnlar. 
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Annexed arc repreBentations of four Botes whicli may be coniridered modela of 
tbeir respective forma, which are explained in Division 11. Nearly all Boses 
may be bToaght nnder one or other of thepe forms : there are some few whose 
petals reflex in the full-blown and decaying stage of the flower, but we think 
the reflexed form untenable for a young bloom. 



No. 24.— CoMPiCT. 

3. Colour. — This, of whateTei shade or tint, should be clear and fnlL The 
thick-petaUed Itoses usually present us with the richest tints, owing, I presume, 
to the greater body of colour : such are, therefore, desirable for this reason, as 
well as on account of holding their flowers perfect a longer time than others. 
Need we add the desirableness of varying the colours of the groups ! 



Xa. 26. — EXPIKDED. 
4. Soent.— All Bo^ee should be sweet ; we cannot dissociate fragrance and the 
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'< The Rose of brilliatit hue, and perfumed breath, 
Buds, blossoms, dies, and still is sweet in death.*' 

There are, indeed, few kinds altogether scentless, although the degree of fra- 
grance varies remarkably. 

5. Freedom, constancy, and duration of flowering. Some Boses are most 
profose bloomers, presenting a splendid effect on the tree, but when viewed 
separately they are poor and flimsy. Others produce a less quantity of flowers 
at one time, but a regular succession, from which a good Rose may be gathered 
at almost any time in the season of flowering. Then the flowers of some are 
very transient, lasting but a day, although others will retain their form and 
colour for a weekl These properties are inherent, for all kinds are not influenced 
alike by the state of the weather. We should seek to combine those kinds 
which possess the above-named properties in the most eminent degree. 

The above, then, are a few broad principles, which, duly considered and acted 
upon, seem likely to lead to the further improvement of our flower. 

The question next arising is, — ^Do certain properties proceed more from the one 
parent than from the other ? and if so, which and what are they ? K we could 
ascertain this, we might then work by rule. It is the opinion of some Vegetable 
Physiologists that the offspring assumes the foliage and habit of the male, while 
the flowers are influenced more by the female parent. These may be the rules, 
but there are exceptions to them ; and it would appear that there is nothing yet 
made knovm that can be taken as a correct guide in the matter. But if, in 
hybridisdng, the operator follow the dictates of his own reason, and closely 
watch the results of his labour, he will, in all probability, not absolutely fail, 
and be at length enabled to build up a theory of his own. Until ho has done 
this, he must be content to work by the light of others, or grope his way in 
darkness. 

That certain cultivators have acquired by practice sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to attain almost to a given object, is my firm belief ; and this is 
founded on the frequent appearance of the kind of plant, or an approach to it, 
that has been pronounced a desideratum. A case occurs to me which will serve 
to illustrate this remark. Within my memory we had no dark or very light 
Bourbon Eoses ; nearly all were of a rose or lilac hue ; but there was a cry 
raised for dark ones. Proserpine first arose, and by her beauty captivated every 
beholder. Next came Paul Joseph, darker still, and still more beautiful. Then 
it was reported, and proved true, that one raiser was in possession of several very 
dark varieties, and some pale-coloured ones also appeared about the same time. 
Now, what inference can we draw from these facts, when we consider that similar 
varieties proceeded from different quarters, unless it be that the skill of the cul- 
tivator was directed, and that successfully, towards originating them. 

The dark Bourbon Boses, of which we have just spoken, are those introduced 
to England in 1843, under the names of Souchet, Oharles Souchet, Dumont du 
Oourset, Gloire de Paris, Princess Clementine, Souvenir du Dumont D'Urville, 
and Oomte de Bambuteau. These were all raised from seed by one individual. 
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I remember yisiting the establishment of M. Soachet, at Paris, where, alone, 
these Boses were to be seen, in the Summer of 1842 ; and although a violent 
thunderstorm had just passed over the city, producing the usual consequences 
to the denizens of the garden, I could see from the wreck they were a splendid 
lot of Boses. There were at that time twelve varieties, the one a light-coloured 
one (Madame Souchet), but nine only were introduced to England. What be- 
came of the other three I could never learn. Probably they proved of little 
merit, and were therefore not offered to the public. 

Now, with such an example as this before us, need we sigh over the improba- 
bilities of improving or extending the range of colour in any other class of Boses? 
Surely not. Will not the same skill which produced dark and light Bourbon 
Boses prove adequate to any future reasonable demand? 

But the plants are in flower, and there is no further time for talking : we are 
now called upon to act. Keeping in mind the points recently advanced, let us 
next inquire, — ^What is there desirable among Boses that we do not already 
possess ? The answer to this question, will be the things we should endeavour to 
obtain. But shall we be satisfied with merely crossing the varieties, and gather- 
ing and sowing the seeds indiscriminately ; or do we wish to know the results of 
the turn we are seeking to give to the workings of Nature ? I think this know- 
ledge is desirable, and it certainly heightens the interest of the work. To carry 
it out with little trouble, it is a good plan to obtain some thin sheet-lead, and cut 
it into strips an inch long and a quarter of an inch wide. On these may be 
stamped figures, from one to an indefinite number, and, as each flower is crossed, 
one of these numbered leads is wound round the flower-stalk. The number is 
then set down in a book, and the name of each parent, with the object in view, 
are entered opposite the number. 

Here is an extract from my note-book : — 



Number. 


Fehalb Parent, or 


Male Parrnt, or 
Fertilizer. 


Object in view. 


17 
21 

42 


HarrisoniL (Austrian,^ 

General AUard. 
(^Hybrid Chinese.) 

LaReine. 
(^Hybrid Perpetual) 


Copper Austrian. 

Madame LafTay. 
{Hyhnd Perpetual.) 

Dn Lnsembonrg. 
(^Moss,) 


A double Copper Austrian 
Rose. 

To invigorate the habit, 
and perfect the tendency of 
Gto^ral Allard to flower in 
Autumn. 

To obtain a largo and 
globular-shaped Moss Rose. 



In No. 17, fuhiess and colour are the points to engage our attention. Tho 
colour of the Copper Austrian Bose is distinct and beautiful, but the flower is 
single. I want a double one. The Harrisonii is double, and nearly allied to the 
other. I choose it for the female parent, because it is the best seed-bearer. This 
seems to me the most reasonable means to pursue in order to accomplish this end. 

In No. 21 the female parent, General Allard, is a model in form. I am satis- 
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fied with the colour, but it is a delicate grower, exceipt when young, and not a 
free autumnal bloomer. I am seeking to remedy these defects, and cross with 
Madame Laffay, which is nearly of the same tint, and has the desired properties, 
deficient in the other, abundantly developed. 

The subject of No. 42, La Seine, is an extraordinary Boae. I hybridize it 
with Du Luxembourg, with the view of obtaining a large, red, globular-shaped 
Moss Bose. As one parent here is an autumnal bloomer, there is also a chance 
of some of the offspring becoming such. 

But we may proceed from individuals to classes. Two very desirable classes of 
Boses in prospect are Hybrid Moss and Perpetual Moss ; and I look more to the 
hybridizing of the species for future improvements of the Bose, than to mere 
cross-breeding. The latter has already been pushed so far that fresh sources 
must be opened before anything great can be accomplished. Thus it is, that 
while we view as doubtful certain things talked of, we hail with delight the pro- 
totypes of the Hybrid Moss and Perpetual Moss, which already appear in the 
horizon. We have. some ; and what appears thQ most reasonable means to pursue 
to increase their number ? The Hybrid Moss, it would seem, may be obtained 
by hybridizing the Hybrid Chinese and Hybrid Bourbon with the Moss kinds, 
or vice versd ; the more double and mossy the parent Moss is the better, that the 
offspring may produce full Bowers, and not lose the mossy characteristics. 

The Perpetual Moss would appear easiest obtainable by hybridizing the Hybrid 
Perpetual with tha varieties of Moss, or vice versd^ using the Perpetual-Moss 
kinds already obtained, on either side, according to whether they produce seeds 
or pollen. 

Of other Boses wanted may be instanced striped Hybrid Perpetuals, which 
may probably be obtained by bringing the most constant-flowering varieties of 
that group in union with the Bosa Mundi, or any of the striped French Boses.* 
Then there are no striped Hybrid Chinese or Hybrid Bourbon Boses, which we 
should expect to obtain from the union of the striped French with the varieties 
of Bourbon or Chinese. There is no striped Moss Bose worthy of the name. 
Might not such be obtained by working various of the Moss kinds with the Bosa 
Mundi ? There are few autumnals of growth sufficiently rapid to form high 
pillars. Here is a field for experiment I Ja there not a fair chance of obtaining 
these from between the most vigorous growers of summer and autumn Boses ? 
We hear talked of Yellow Moss and Yellow Bourbon. As an attempt to obtain the 
former, cross the palest Moss Boses with Emerance (Provence) ; for the latter 
unite the yellowest tints of the Tea-scented with the Buff and most colourless 
Bourbons. But we have not space to pursue these remarks further: We need 
not confine ourselves to the instances above quoted : they are merely given as 

* Since the first edition of this work was published, wo have obtained Boveral striped 
** Hybrid Perpetual ** Roses, and some valuable " Perpetual Moss." The greatest improve- 
ment, however, has taken place among the ** Hybrid Perpetuals," although even here there 
are many wants still unsupplied which the lover of Roses may reasonably look for. Unless, 
however, new ground is broken, he must not expect, in the present state of the family, to 
meet with the broadly-marked improvements of former years, but rest satisfied with the 
more gradual development usual among plants which have been long cultivated. 
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examples. Tlie work may be varied ad infinitum : anything that reason may 
suggest the head and hands may work for. 

It is desirable, before crossing or hybridizing, to see if the flowers about to be 
crossed have any stamens. If so, they should be cut away with a pair of round- 
pointed scissors, just as the flowers expand. * It is not known for certain whether 
superfoetation can occur in plants, but it is well to provide against it, especially 
where this can be done with little trouble. The plan I adopt when crossing is, 
to bring a flower of the male parent to the seed-bearing tree. If the weather 
be calm, I cut away the petals of the former, holding a flnger over a flower of 
the latter, upon which I strike the flower deprived of its petals. The sudden 
shock drives the pollen into the other flower, and the work is done. But if the 
wind be high, this plan will not do. It is better then to collect the pollen on 
the end of a camel-hair pencil, and convey it thus to the styles of the other 
flower. 

When the'flowers have passed away we shall soon have the satisfaction of 
seeing the seed-pods swell ; and as they ripen it will be well to devise some means 
to protect them from birds. I have no direct proof to adduce that birds eat the 
seed-pods of cultivated roses ; but I have often seen the greenfinch feasting on 
the Sweet-Brier hips, and should these, by any chance, become scarce, or fail, he 
probably might not object to this slight change of diet. It is important to leave 
the seed-vessels on the trees as long as possible, and they never should be gathered 
until quite ripe. It is not enough that they are red : they should, if possible ' 
hang till they grow black. So soon as gathered, let them be sown : they will 
then break through the ground in the following March, and probably some of the 
Autumnals will flower the first year. These precocious youngsters are, however, 
seldom durable, being of defective constitution. It is to those which flower 
during the second year that we look for improved varieties. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ON CLEANING AND SOWING THE SEED, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 

TEEATMENT OF THE SEEDLINGS. 

In the last chapter we left the seeds sown prior to Winter, that drear season at 
which the Flower Garden presents but few attractions. Its denizens, stripped of 
their gay attire, are sunk in repose ; often bound fast in icy chains ; all vege- 
tation sharing in one general imprisonment, waiting for the balmy breath of 
spring to release them from their slumbers, to burst forth endued with fresh life 
and vigour. Let us momentarily retrace our steps to speak of the cleaning and 
sowing of the seed. 

When removing the seed-pods from the plants on which they have grown, the 
seeds should be rubbed out between the hands previous to sowing. Some pods 
that are hard, or were not fully ripened when gathered, will require stronger 
measures to separate them. These may be rubbed through a coarse wire sieve, 
the hard coating of the seeds protecting them from injury in the process ; and if 
any are found proof against this, they may be crushed beneath a rolling-pin, or 
slight taps of the hammer. 

So soon as the seeds are broken up they should be laid out in the sun and air 
to dry ; and when sufficiently dried, it is easy to rid them of their pulp and 
external covering by sifting and winnowing in pans. The seeds then are suffi- 
ciently clean for sowing ; and in what manner shall this be performed ? 

The French growers sow principally in the open ground, either in beds or in 
drills by the sides of walks ; but M. Hardy, late of the Jardin du Luxembourg, 
preferred frames. I remember seeing there, some years since, a vast number 
growing in a wooden frame, the most of them apparently varieties of Rosa 
Indiga, and their healthful appearance and vigorous growth sufficiently attested 
the aptitude of the treatment. 

If a frame cannot be spared for the purpose, the tender kinds, at least^ should 
be sown in pans, thoroughly drained, and filled with equal parts of leaf-mould 
and loam well mixed together. After the seeds are sown they may be watered, 
and covered over with about half an inch of the same sq^l^ sifted, and mixed 
with a little sand. The pans must now be set in the best spot we can find for 
them ; in a cold frame or greenhouse, if accessible, where they should be kept in 
a state of equable moisture. Here they will vegetate as out of doors, and in 
Autumn or Spring may be transplanted as the others. 
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If it be the intention to sow in the open borders, a sunny but sheltered situation 
should be chosen : the aspect should be east, that the young plants may not be 
fatigued with the afternoon's sun. When preparing the ground for sowing, the 
soil should be well loosened with a fork or spade to the depth of eighteen inches 
or two feet, and made light and rich, the top being broken up fine, and laid level 
with a rake. If drills are preferred, draw them about six inches apart : if broad- 
cast sowing, the ground is already prepared. 

It is advisable to sow rather thick, for, in general, not one-fourth of Eose-seeds 
vegetate, and of these only a portion the first year. After the seed is sown, the 
earth should bo trodden down or beaten with a spade, and watered, if dry, and 
covered afterwards with from half an inch to an inch of light free soil. Care 
must be taken to keep the earth moderately moist. About March some of the 
seeds will germinate, and others will continue to do so throughout the Summer 
and Autumn. So soon as they are seen rising through the soil, means must be 
taken to protect them from slugs, birds, and worms. 

Slugs have a great liking for seedling Eoses, and will, unless prevented, eai 
them off close to the ground when rising, which usually involves their destruction. 
To guard against these pests, scatter soot or lime over the bed, which acts as a 
safeguard, and at the same time promotes tho growth of the plants. Birds will 
occasionally pull them up when just sprouting forth ; and whether this is done 
to satisfy the palate, or merely from the love of mischief, I cannot determine ; 
but however it may be, we are equally the sufferers.* The best scare-crow I 
can find is glass. Let a stick be stuck in the ground in a bending position, 
from the end of which two pieces of glass should be suspended with bast or 
twine, so that they dangle in the air ; striking together with every breeze, they 
keep up a musical chaunt around the seedlings which the feathered plunderers 
seem unable to accoimt for, and tho most daring depredators are content to sit 
and chirrup at a distance.. 

Worms are often a great nuisance &mong seedlings, throwing up heaps of soil, 
which smother the young plants, and sometimes they drag them into the earth, 
which destroys them*. The best remedy here is lime-water, applied two or three 
evenings consecutively in dry weather. If the seeds vegetate very early, the 
young plants must be protected from the Spring frosts ; and hooping the beds 
over with osiers and covering with a mat offers perhaps the simplest and most 
efficient means of doing this. 

So soon as the seeds vegetate, the young plants require constant attention as to 
shading, watering, and weeding, as well as protection from their enemies. This 
will be cheerfully given, when the cultivator reflects that, by this care, many of 
the Autunmals will be induced to flower tho first year. This, however, holds 
good only with the Autumnals, for the Summer kinds will not fiower for two, 
three, or even four years. Seedling Eoses should bo watered only when the soil 

• The old attiffed figure, "whioh served well enough as a scare-crow in my boyish days is of 
no avail against the superior intelligence of modem birds. I recently set up a well-contrived 
figure, but in less than half-an-hour that incarnation of impudence, tho London sparrow, was 
hopping on the head and shoulders, and pulling out tho interior to build its nest with. 
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is really diy, and then in the evening or morning, before sunset or sunrise. The 
same framework used to protect the plants from frost in Spring will answer for 
Summer shading ; but shade only when the san is powerful, and then only for a 
few hours in the middle of the day ; for shading as well as watering may be 
carried too far, and if so, fayours the development of mildew. Watch your 
seedlings closely, to see what amount of sun they will bear without injury, and 
determine your movements accordingly. 

At the time of weeding it is well to have a sharp-pointed stick in the hand, 
with which to stir the soil round the seedlings. This must be done with great 
care, or the plants just protruding will be injured; indeed, if they are germinating 
thickly, it is a dangerous operation, and perhaps better left alone. 

So soon as the seedlings have formed their second leaves, if they should have 
sprung up so thick as to impede each other's growth, a part may be safely drawn 
out after a good shower of rain (raising the soil in the first instance with a hand- 
fork), and transplanted to a shady border in the evening of the day, watering 
and covering with a hand-glass until they take hold of the soil. Let it bo under- 
stood, however, that transplanting at this season is not recommended : it is here 
chosen because less injurious than suffering the plants to remain crowded to- 
gether. It may not involve any positive loss, but it ordinarily retards the period 
of flowering. 

When the plants have formed a few leaves, the pleasure attendant on the 
raising of seedlings increases ten-fold. In looking over the bed, how anxious we 
are to discover to what groups certain curious-looking individuals belong. We 
lookp and look again, and often depart without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. The plants, however, increase in size, the scrutiny goes on, fresh 
features are noticed at each new gaze, until at length we have something tangible 
to work on. We pronounce this to be a Provence, and that a Bourbon : here is 
evidently a Hybrid, and there a Chinese or Tea-scented. Or if we feel inclined 
for a closer analysis by descending from groups to individuals, we may in some 
instances trace the seedling from a particular variety. Here is one evidently 
bom of General Jacqueminot, there another from Gloire de Bosom^ne. Thus far 
we may amuse ourselves, and settle the matter in our own minds, although 
' the flowering of these individuals may not always substantiate our preconceived 
notions. 

I have seen seedlings of the Bourbon and Ohinese Boses flower when little 
more than a month old. This, however, should be prevented rather than en- 
couraged. It weakens the plants, and does not impart any real knowledge to 
their proprietor. The flowers may be white, they may be red, and this is the 
absolute amount of knowledge to be gleaned from them. As to size, form, 
fulness, and the other valued properties of Boses, no true idea can be formed. 
It is well, then, to pinch off the flower-buds immediately that they are seen, 
whereby the plants gain strength, and produce better flowers later in the season : 
but it is advisable not to destroy any of the seedlings the first year. Let the 
whole remain till late in October, then take them up, pruning both roots and 
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tops, and re-plant them in a soil moderately rich. It is of importance that they 
be transplanted from the seed-bed in Autumn ; for if the operation be deferred 
beyond Winter, there is danger of destroying the seeds which have hitherto lain 
dormant, and which often vegetate very early in the second Spring. 

When transplanting, sort out the strongest plants, and place them about a foot 
apart : the weaker ones may then be set together at less distances. After plant- 
ing, it will be well' to water and shade for a few days, should there be much 
sun, and even to cover against frost, if such occur before the plants are 
firmly settled in the ground. This may be done by sticking single boughs, or 
fern-branches among them ; or, better still, by the use of mats. 

In the following Summer and Autumn the flowers of many will appear. All 
that are single, or not clear in colour, may be destroyed ; also any where the 
outline is irregular. But if the outline be good, the colour clear, and the flower 
possessed only of an ordinary degree of folness, it should be preserved, even 
though apparently inferior to varieties already known ; for the seedling has 
not yet passed through the high routine of culture the named varieties have, 
and its properties are not fully developed. It is often capable of great im- 
provement. 

As the seedlings blow, whenever one strikes the fancy, it should be tied up to 
a stick, a number attached to it, and its properties entered against the number 
in a note-book ; then watch for the buds being in a good state, and bud one or 
two stocks to prove the variety. As it would occupy much time to bud all the 
seedlings, the seedling plant of any that is of doubtful merit may be grown for 
two or three years, when its real worth wiU become apparent. But it should be 
told, that budding on the Dog-rose, or any free stock, enables us to form a correct 
opinion of a variety a year or two sooner than we can do by trusting to the seed- 
ling plant. Therefore, if stocks are not scarce, and the cultivator has leisure, it 
may be interesting to bud a plant or two of any variety, the flowers or foliage of 
which may appear to him likely to make it interesting. 

Mildew is the most discouraging visitant among seedling Boses. It is bad 
enough anywhere, but it seems to attack them here with redoubled virulence, 
and it is astonishing how suddenly it appears, spreading death and desolation in 
its track. It must be watched for, and, when flrst discovered, dast the plants 
with sulphur, on a calm evening if possible, having first sprinkled or syringed 
them, that the sulphur may stick on. This sometimes requires repeating at short 
intervals, for it is not always a preventive, but a temporary cure. 

As Winter approaches, it is necessary to provide some protection against frost. 
The plants of the tender kinds, being young, are extremely delicate, and liable to 
. suffer from frost. If such have been sown in the borders, an advantageous point 
is gained by sorting them out at the time of transplanting, and placing them in 
a sheltered spot, where they may be shielded from the cutting winds, and then 
hoop them over, covering, in severe weather, with a mat, or some frost-excluding 
material. I have, in this edition of the '^ Rose Garden," advocated sowing in 
Autumn, because calculated to induce an earlier growth, whereby are obtained 
plants stronger and better fitted to endure the cold of their first winter. 
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If Antamn sowing be chosen, it will be necessary to gaard the seeds effectually 
against mice, as the length of time they lie in the ground increases their chance 
of being eaten by these intruders. It is a good plan to cover the bed with fine 
wire-work, or, if we choose to act on the offensive rather than the defensive, the 
mice may be trapped and destroyed. It will be well to have an eye to this 
point, whether sowing in Spring or Autumn. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, with seedlings growing out of doors during 
Winter, for the roots to be thrown to the surface, the plants sometimes lying 
almost out of the ground. If left in this condition, they wither and die. They 
should be replanted ; and if the beds are hoed on a fine day in Winter it will 
prove advantageous. Cast a little fine mould upon the surface immediately 
after hoeing. 

With regard to the pruning of seedlings, we have only one point to consider 
in the first instance — to obtain fine flowers. We sacrifice the shape of the tree 
to this point ; if necessary, cutting back to any eyes that are plump and pro- 
minent, and situated on wood likely to produce fine flowers. We remove the 
gross shoots, if there be any, and thin out well, especially if the variety be an 
Autumnal, and, therefore, a certain bloomer. 



CHAPTER Vm. • 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF EOSES IN POTS. 

It is no longer said that the Bbse is intractable as a Pot-plant ; indeed, it is now 
sufficiently established that it is perfectly suited for such, and it is consequently 
gaining a stiU wider circle of patrons and admirers. This furnishes no matter 
for wonderment, if we consider that, in its present improved state, it possesses, 
in a greater or less degree, every quality that could be wished for in a plant de- 
signed for particular cultivation. The length of time the varieties continue in 
bloom; the delicious fragrance of the flowers; their richness and beauty ; their 
elegant mode of growth and handsome foliage : — such a combination of desirable 
properties must necessarily secure for it a large share of favour. 

The question has been, and still is occasionally, put to us, — ^What advantage 
is gaiaed by growing Boses in pots ? The same question might be asked with 
equal propriety respecting any class of hardy or half-hardy plants. But we reply 
to it, by appealing to the unprejudiced judgment of horticulturists, by asking 
them whether the withdrawal of Pot-Boses from our greenhouses, parterres, 
forcing-houses, and horticultural fetes, would not cause a very obvious blank. 
We think it would ; and if so, it cannot be altogether folly to grow them in this 
manner. But there are more cogent reasons for the practice. Some of the 
delicate and more beautiful kinds have their flowers bruised and spoiled, even in 
Summer, by the winds and rains of our unsettled climate, and many are incapable 
of enduring the cold of Winter. Then, again, in some soils, as in low wet places, 
and in some localities, as in the neighbourhood of large towns, these same sorts 
will scarcely grow when planted out in the open air, but flourish and flower well 
when grown in pots under glass. It is such kinds we recommend principally for 
Pot-culture, introducing others merely to increase the variety. And surely the 
objects are worthy this especial care. What other plants will conduce more to 
the enHvenment of the greenhouse ? What others fill it with such a grateful per- 
fume? I regard the Autunmals especially as of rare worth for greenhouse 
culture ; for, by keeping three distinct sets of plants, we may ensure Boses all 
the year round. Five months may be allowed as their natural period of bloom- 
ing out of doors, from June to October inclusive ; then the shelter of a frame or 
greenhouse will prolong the blooming season tiU Februaiy ; and during this 
and the three following months forced Boses may be obtained in beauty and 
abundance. 
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These are the principal advantages gained by growing Hoses in pots. But we 
would not press our favourite immodestly on the attention of our readers. 
Suffice it to record our opinion : if the Bose is a suitable plant for Pot-culture, 
it will undoubtedly continue to gain friends ; if not, no advocacy of ours can 
essentially serve it. 

In entering on this branch of culture, the first point that should engage our 
attention is to provide a good heap of soil for the plants to grow in. The groups • 
and varieties differing greatly in their nature and habits, it will appear reason- 
able that more than one sort of soil will be required, if all kinds are to receive 
that most suitable. All like a rich soil, which should be made light for the 
delicate-rooting varieties, and more tenacious for the robust hardy kinds. 

To form a light soil, procure one barrow of seasoned turfy loam, half a barrow 
of weU-decomposed stable manure, half a barrow of leaf mould, and silver-sand in 
proportion to the texture of the loam, which will in no case require more than 
one-fourth of its own bulk. 

The heavy soil may be composed of one barrow of stiff turfy loam, one barrow 
of night-soil that has been mixed with loam, as previously advised, and laid by 
for a year, half a barrow of leaf-mould or well-pulverized manure, and sand as 
before recommended. 

Night-soil may be thought too powerful a manure, but it may be used with 
safety, provided it has been mixed with loam, and well seasoned previously by 
frequent turnings. The addition of about one-sixth of a barrow of burnt earth 
will be found to improve both composts. The materials should be thrown 
together at least three months before required for use, and turned frequently, 
that the integrant parts may become well incorporated, and ripened by exposure 
to the sun and air. The sieve is in neither case necessary, for as large pots will 
be principally used, the coarser, in moderation, the soil is the better will the 
plants thrive. 

It is our intention, at the end of this Division, to give a list of the kinds 
thought most suitable for Pot-culture ; but as many may prefer searching our 
descriptive lists for themselves, let us hero consider what features are most 
worthy of notice when selecting for this purpose. In my Pamphlet on the Culti- 
vation of Boses in Pots,* published some years since, the following points were 
given, and I do not know that I can offer any further suggestions : — 

1. Elegance of habit ; regarding both growth and manner of flowering. 

2. Contrast of colour. 

3. Abundance of bloom. 

4. Form or individual outline of the flowers. 

5. Duration and constant succession of bloom. 

6. Sweetness. 

What, says the tjrro ; can we find so many good properties combined in one 
variety ? Oan we obtain a Bose of an elegant habit, an abundant bloomer, the 

* " Observations on thd Cultivation of Roses in Pots, Acy* by W. Paul ; Third Edition ; EJent 
and Co., London. 
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outline of whose flowers is at the same time perfect, remaining a long time in 
full beauty, and that is very sweet ? Truly such cases are rare. Few have a 
claim on all these points, but some combine them more intimately than others ; 
and it is these we should choose. 

Eoses intended for growing in pots may be either on their own roots or on 
short stems : the Tea-scented and Chinese kinds are undoubtedly better in the 
former way. Let us suppose any number of young plants are obtained on their 
own roots in 60-sized pots in the Spring of the year. In the first place, they 
should be shifted into 48 or 32-sized pots, according to the rate of growth of 
the plant, and the quantity of roots it has made ; then plunge them, seeing that 
they are watered as often as the soil becomes dry. I believe that Bosos culti- 
vated to bloom at their natural period cannot be placed in too airy a situation ; 
therefore I would keep them constantly plunged in an open spot in the garden, 
removing them on the approach of winter for shelter against frost. 

Some object to plunging, and prefer placing the pots on the level groimd, 
packing moss, cinder ashes, or sawdust between them. Practically speaking, it 
seems to matter little ; and whichever plan is adopted, there are two things to ^ 
guard against — the ingress of worms from the ground, and the egress of the 
roots from the hole in the bottom of the pot. If the roots find their yv3.j into the 
ground, there will be a few formed in the pot ; and the result will be a more 
vigorous, but less perfect, growth : and if the plants are required to be removed 
at the time of flowering, they will receive a severe check. Both of these occur- 
rences must therefore be prevented, by placing the pots on inverted seed-pans, or 
adopting some other plan which the ingenuity of the cultivator may devise. 

It must not be expected that the plants will all maintain the same rate of 
growth : some will grow vigorously, others not so. Now, although we would 
not wish to deprive the cultivator altogether of the reward of his care and labour 
— ^the flowers, yet we would say, a few only should be suffered to develop them- 
selves the first year, and the seed-vessels should be cut off when the flowers drop. 
ITie aim throughout the growing season should he to get a few stout^ well-ripened 
shoots by Autumn — shoots that will bear strong pressure between the finger and 
thumb without giving any indication of softness, for it is these which will produce 
strong and perfect blooms. 

The way to accomplish this is to place the plants a good distance from each 
other, and, as the young shoots form, they should be set wide apart, that they 
may enjoy the full sunlight. From the earliest period of growth, it is necessary 
to look them over occasionally, with the design of encours^^g such shoots as 
maintain the best position, and checking those whose tendency is to exclude 
others from a fair rate of growth, and destroy the symmetry of the plants. 
Weak shoots should be cut out, and disbudding practised freely. If two or three 
eyes burst from the same point, threatening to crowd or cross each other, the 
least promising should be at once removed. 

Most of the plants shifted into 48 or 32-sized pots *5n Spring will, if they 
flourish well, require a second shift in July, when 24 and Ifi-sized pots may be 
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made use of, and the same soil as before. Whea ra-pottiug, the crock ma; be 
remoTod from the bottom of tke ball, and the anrface soil, which is apt to become 
BOOT, robbed carefully away, ho far aa can be done without disturbing the roots. 

A nice judgment ia required in shifting the Chinese and Tea-scented Boses, 
aa tiiey are very liable to suffer from over-potting. As a guide on this point, 
ton them carefully out of the pots once or twice a year, to examine the roota : 
If found protrading from the ball of earth in great abundance, place the plants in 
larger pota ; if it be otherwise, put them back in the same. The hardy and 
robngt growers may, however, be cultivated on the one-shift system, that is, 
changed at once from small to large pota ; but this treatment will not suit the 
•nudl and delicate growers. 



No. 26.— Two Taus Old. 

Annexed (No. 26) is shown a plant two yean old, having been grown the Qrst 
year in a smaller pot. It is now Autumn, and it ia losing Its leaves. It needs 
no thinning, as it has been disbudded during Spring and Summer, on the principles 
advanced in our Chapter on Pruning. We now shorten the branches at the 
point* where the lines intersect ; and, by continuing to practice disbudding, we 
obtain a handsome and well-flowered plant the following summer. 

After it ia pruned, the shoots should be staked out at as great distances as 
ponibU : those that are left long ought to be made to lie almost horizontal, by 
bending them down, that the bads may be indaoed to break regularly from their 
nimmit to the base. Qreat care is required in this operation, aa the wood of 
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Bome kinds is extremely brittle. If, however, the long shoots be allowed to 
maintain an upright position, the probability is, that two or three buds only at 
their top will break, which, by their exuberant growth, keep the lower eyes 
dormant, which are required to form a compact and well-regulated plant. But 
it is not necessary to keep them long bent ; for so soon as the eyes have burst, 
the shoots may be tied up again. With regard to training, each cultivator will 
likely acquire a plan of his own. But of this hereafter. 

Watering should be carefully attended to throughout the growing season. 
The quantity to bo given must depend mainly on the state of the plants, the 
weather, and the porosity of the soil. As a general rule, Roses require but 
little water during Autumn and Winter. In Spring, when the buds first break, 
occasional sjrringings are of infinite service. As the plants advance in growth, 
thereby acquiring a greater surface of foliage, and as the sun gains greater power, 
the quantity of water may be increased ; and when in full leaf, and throughout 
the growing season, an abundance should be given. In making these remarks, 
we are supposing the water to have free egress through the rubble at the bottom 
of the pots, a condition essential for the health and perfect growth of the plants. 

Manure-water is beneficial. The use of it imparts a freshness and dark green 
hue to the foliage, and increases the vigour of the plants. It should not, how- 
ever, be given too frequently, nor in too concentrated a form. If guano is used, 
an ounce to a gallon of water is sufficient. It is well to watch the effects of the 
dose given, to guard against an overgrowth, and regulate the supply accordingly. 
Perhaps the plants cannot grow too vigorously, provided the wood can be well 
ripened before winter. There is the point. But, as we cannot ensure a sunny 
Autumn, which is necessary for the perTecting of strong shoots, a moderate growth 
is safer. Camphor-water an eminent Eose Amateur once advised me, from his 
own experience, to try ; but I am unable to report any satisfactory results. It is 
said to add new brilliancy to the flowers. Certainly, it is a safe application, and 
no injurious influences are likely to arise from its use. 

In addition to our painstaking to promote the growth of our plants, we have 
to guard against enemies and diseases. The Bose-grub, which is most prevalent 
early in the season, requires close watching, and should be destroyed by hand- 
picking. I have picked a score off a single Pot-plant. Wherever a curled leaf, 
or shoot without a growing point, meets the eye, this destructive insect will be 
found. The mischief has perhaps been done in part, for it is seldom that he 
can be discovered, except by the effects ho produces ; ' but let us catch him aa 
soon as we can, and much mischief is prevented. He eats and destroys when 
young, but when he arrives at maturity he is a perfect gourmand, travelling 
from shoot to shoot, spreading devastation in his track ', and if he reach the 
moth state, we may calculate on a numerous progeny the next year. I had a 
lot of plants remarkably free from these pests one season, which I could only 
account for by the fact that they were closely sought for and destroyeli the year 
before. 

The Aphis, or Grccn-fly, may be destroyed by removing the plants to a pit or 
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houBe, and smoking them : it may be kept away by dipping the ends of the shoots 
in, or syringing with, tobacco-water, or by laying the shoot in the pabn of the 
hand, and brushing the fly off. 

There is a very small canary-coloured fly, which did great mischief among 
Boses one season. They are generally found on the back of the leaf, close to the 
midrib, eating the leaf, working from the under-side, and not only disfiguring, 
but injuring the plants. They are remarkably active. By giving the plant a 
tap, they will rise instantly in the air, fly round, and settle again on the leaves. 
As they were too nimble to be dealt with as their more sluggish compeers in 
mischief, I applied sulphur and snuff in equal portions, dusting the mixture on 
the back of the leaves when wet, and found it prove an excellent remedy. 

A long thin caterpillar, the larva of a saw-fly, sometimes commits great havoc 
among Boses. They came in such m3rriads upon a Bose Garden in this county 
a few years ago, that the plants were almost stripped of their leaves before their 
course could be arrested. Hand-picking was resorted to, by which means they 
were ultimately got rid of. 

The red fungus, which often attacks Boses out of doors late in Autumn, may 
visit the Pot-plants ; and should it do so, the leaves where it appears should be 
carefully rubbed between the finger and thumb, using a little sulphur in the 
operation. 

Mildew is sometimes a source of great annoyance. Dusting the leaves with 
sulphur is the best remedy. Watering with a solution of nitre is also said to 
destroy it. If the situation is airy and sunny, there is little to fear on this 
account. Forced Boses are more su'bject to it, and, when speaking of these, it 
will require a brief notice. 

We have followed our plants through the first training season. They have 
been shifted twice, once in Spring, and again in July. In Autunm they will 
be well established, when a portion may be selected for forcing, and part left for 
blooming at other periods. 

If to produce large and handsome specimens quickly is the point aimed at, we 
would advise sacrificing the bloom in part, even the second training season, by 
pinching out some of the flower-buds as soon as they are formed. The same 
routine of culture will require to. be gone through now as in the first season, 
availing ourselves of whatever knowledge we may have gained by experience and 
observation. But a new source of amusement now opens upon us, and one which 
will discover and exercise our taste. The first year little training is necessary ; 
but it has now become an important part of the business. If skilfully and taste- 
fully done, it greatly enhances the beauty of our favourites ; if otherwise, it has 
a contrary tendency. Often we see well-grown plants, which reflect great credit 
on the cultivator, spoiled in the training. To manage this properly, the shoots 
should be tied out to sticks inmiediately that the plants are pruned ; and when the 
newly-formed shoots are three or four inches long, they should be tied out also, 
training according to some preconceived plan. 

We agree that the fewer sticks used the better ; but we fear Boses cannot be 

u 2 
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managed nicely without the help of some. We do not like to see s plant with 
as many sticks as it has flowers, and ahuost a hedge-Btake nsed to support a 
branch which a privet-twig would hold in place. This is bungling and nnrightly, 
eqoalled only by the want of design often apparent in the truning. The sticks 
should be chosen as slight as will support the flowers, and the shape of the plant 
should be determined before we conunence to fashion it. Not that we are 
obliged to follow such fonn, if, by any occurrence, we discover one more suitable 
in an after-stage of growth. The sticks used in tying out and training, if 
painted, should be piunted green, as near the colour of the foliage as possible, 
duller, not brighter, or they will create a glare, and detract from the beauty of 
the plant. To us the system of a tall shoot in the centra of the plant, with all 
the others disposed around it, gradually decreasing in height as they recede from 
the centre — in a word, a pyramid, presents the most pleadng object. No. 27 ia 
a newly-pruned plant grown and trained on this system. 



No. 27. — NawLT-FacKKD. 

When the centre shoots of a pyramid are more vigorons than the lower and 
surrounding ones, the latter should be pruned a fortnight before the former, 
which will preserve the balance of strength throughout the plant. If, under 
those conditions, all are pruned at the same time, the centre shoots will, from 
their position, appropriate to themselves an undue share of food, and the others 
will be impoverished. 

Immediately after pnming, we draw the lower shoots downwards over the rim 
of the pot, just beneath which a wire should pass, to which the bast may be 
■ fastened. When the plants are of three or four years' growth, and have been 
previously tnuned upon this plan, tier above tier of branches may be arranged, 
each decreasing in drcumference in the ascent, till we terminate in a point. 
Trained on this plan, the plants require constant care and attention during the 
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Beason of groirth to kaep them well balanced. Btrong shoots mnit be stopped as 
occasion may require, and weak ones encoonged. 

A round bnsh is qnite in chuaoter in some instances, especially for soeb kinds 
as are of lowly growth. 

The plants may be trained to a face, the tallest shoots ranged at the back, 
the others gradnally decreasing in height aa they approach the front. This 
method has been snccessfoUy carried ont at the various horticnltoral exhibiUons, 
where only one side of the plant, or at most three-qnarters of it, u presented 
to -view. 

Pmning may be applied here aa elsewhere, excepting that, the growth of Pot- 
Boies being usually less vigorous than that of kinds under oommon treatment 
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out of doors, they require rather closer pruning. Disbudding should be practised 
in Pot-culture especially ; it is of great assistance in obtaining well-formed plants, 
which we expect to see when grown in pots. 

Bat the second season has passed away, and we have entered upon the third. 
Our plants are not equal to what they are capable of becoming ; but the accom- 
panying engraving (No. 28) may be considered a fair illustration of a three- 
years' old plant that has been carefoUy and skilfully coltivated for two seasons. 
Its growth is too vigorous to be called perfect, for the flowers are, in consequence, 
nearly all on the top of long shoots. This, however, is desirable at this stage of 
growth, and easily remedied the next year, by long pruning, and afterwards 
bending the branches down. 
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BoBes are often lifted from tlie ground to be grown in potg, and it Ib neceasaij 
to say a few words about them. Early in Autumn (September or October) is a 
good time to take tbem up ; and if done inmiediately after rain, the roots are 
less liable to be injured in the removal. When potting, whether the plants 
are on their own roots or on stems, the straggling roots should be cut in so 
far as to admit of their being placed comfortably in the pots. If any of the 
roots have been bruised in taking up, the bruised part should be cut away : let 
the cut be made clean with a knife, and fibrous roots will soon be emitted from 
its surface. When potting worked plants, we should have an eye to suckers from 
the wild stock, which should be cut off close to the stem, to prevent their 
springing into life at any future period. The sized pots most suitable for dwarf 
plants from the ground, vary from Nos. 82 to 12 ; if a plant is of robust growth, 
strong, and well rooted, it may be placed in the latter size : if the reverse, use 
the former. In reference to this, the judgment at the time of potting is the best 
guide. Placing the plants too low in the soil is a great evil : always keep the 
roots near to the surface,' as they are sure to strike downwards. 

It is essential here that the pots be thoroughly drained, and the soil should be 
well pressed or shaken. down among the roots. The heads may be thinned out 
at the time of potting, leaving as many shoots as can be found properly situated 
to form the plant handsomely. The shortening of the shoots may be deferred 
till the plants are supposed to have made fresh roots ; remembering, however, 
that the time of pruning regulates the time of blooming : the earlier they are 
pruned the earlier they will flower. 

After potting, the plants should be placed in a cold pit, where they may 
remain closed from the air for a few days. They should be syringed twice daily, 
or three times, and shaded also, if sunny weather. If taken up in September or 
October, when the leaf is green, and kept in a dose pit, well syringed and shaded, 
they will retain their leaves almost as fresh as if left in the ground, and soon 
renew their hold of the soil. 

I have removed the Autumnals from the ground in June and July, just when 
they had completed their first flowering, and, by treating them in the manner 
above described, have obtained complete success. 

It is not necessary that they should remain in a pit for any great length of 
time. After the first ten days or fortnight air may be admitted gradually to 
harden them, when the hardy kinds may be plunged out of doors, in an aiiy 
situation, and the tender ones kept in the pit, or placed by themselves where 
they may bo sheltered from severe frosts. The north side of a wall or fence will 
serve for this purpose, erecting a temporary building, open on three sides, the top 
covered with felt or fern, or anything else that will exclude the rain and frost : 
the sides may then be closed in with mats in severe weather. 

A few remarks on Eoses grown in pots as climbers may not be altogether 
useless. If it be the wish of the cultivator to train a few upon this system, they 
should be invariably chosen on their own roots. But perhaps it may seem strange 
that we should suggest such a thing. What ! cultivate Climbing Boses in pots ; 



Uie idu ia abaord I So it would be, did we reconuuend the gionpi wliieh are 
ordinarily epoken of aa climbers; namely, the Aynhiie, Boonaolt, Bankain, 
Utuk, Sempemrena, &c. But auoh ia not ooi intention. lUagnifioeat as these 
are when growing in the open groand, to the height of twelve feet, covered with 
their immenae tmssaa of bloom, we are aware that their eemi-double and tran- 
•ietit fiowera render them unsuitable for Pot-cultore. Bot where else are Tarietiea 
found that will climb ! Thia question will be replied to in the list given at the 
end of this Division. 

We have now to point out the end in view, and the means by which it is to 
be Bccompliahed. Some kinda, which are indispenaable even in a small collec- 
tion, cannot be grown to advantage except aa climbers ; ench are Lftmarqne, 
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Solfaterre, Janno Deaprez, and others. Ae to the shape they are brought to 
assome, the taste of the cultivator will perhaps be the best guide. Circular 
trelliaea may be formed, varying in height and diameter, that they may be fitted 
to any parUcnlar variety, according to ito rata of growth. None shoold exceed 
four feet in height. Bound these the shoots may be traoned, according to the 
accompanying illnatration (No. 29), ao as eventually to hide the trellia, and to 
produce a dense, bat not ahapeleBS, mass of foliage and flowers. It is necessary, 
in the first instance, to piactise close pruning, to induce the shoots to grow vigor- 
ously : they should then be trained in their proper coarse during the season of 
growth. Now, the great point to he kept in view here ia, so to prune and train 
that the plant may produce flowers from its summit to the gronnd ; for it is 
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evident that if only a few flowers are to be prodaced at tlie top, then the dwaifer 
it is grown the better. Hera, as in all gardening operationa, Natnie reqaireB 
time to perfect her work. The plaola will not be complete the Snt year : thejr 
may not the second. Much, of conne, will depend on the treatment they undergo, 
their atreugth when pat to the trellis, and the size of the latter. Bat little 
praning ia neceaaary ; each year the weak and nnripened wood only ihoold be 
removed, tying the rest to the trellis, till it is covered. With respect to the 



No. 30.— ROSB SOLFATEBBI IN BLOOM. 

shortening of the shoots, tbey should be cut back to eyea that are well ripened, 
and no farther. Cover the trellis as thoroughly and quickly as possible, and 
then prune as directed for Climbbg Boses. 

No. 80 is a sketch of the beantif ul yellow Boae Solfaterre, taken from a plant 
in bloom which had been treated as above described. 

We said, at the opening of this Chapter, that Boses may be had in flower all 
the year round. Let us revert to that point. We most divide oar plants into 
three lots, varying the coloun in each as much as possible ; securing the fullest 
kinds for forcing, and the leaet doable for Winter flowering. From June to 
October, inclusive, may be considered the natural season of flowering. By forcing, 
of which we shall speak in the next Chapter, we may obtiun flowers from 
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Febmaiy to May. It is now our intention to relate bow we seonre flowers from 
Noyember to February. Tbis is tbe most difficult point to attain. Nevertbeless, 
it is done, by inducing the Autumncds to grow and form flotoer'buda late in the 
Autimm^ and In/ preserving these flower^huds from wet and frost. I do not say tbis 
plan is new, or bas not been adopted by otbers ; but I certainly am one wbo read 
tbe lesson from tbe book of Nature, and afterwards practised it witb complete 
success. Walking one October evening among some Gbinese and Tea-scented 
Boses wbicb bad been transplanted in Spring, and bad grown and flowered but 
little during a dry Summer, I could not but remark bow tbickly tbe trees were 
tben covered witb small flower-buds. Tbe first inquiry was, as to tbe cause of 
tbis, wbicb was soon discovered. A dry Spring bad been succeeded by rain late 
in Summer, and tbe plants were now growing vigorously. Pleased at first by tbe 
prospect of so late a bloom, it did not strike me tbat it would be tbe middle of 
November before tbe flowers could be perfected. However, frost and rain set in, 
and tbe consequences were soon apparent — tbe flower-buds were bligbted and 
decayed. One kind alone, Gbinese Fabvier, a semi-double scarlet one, braved tbe 
storm, and bis ricb warm tints were unusually beautiful, or perbaps apparently 
so, in contrast witb tbe desolation tbat reigned around. Tbe petals of tbe most 
double kinds bad become glued togetber at tbeir tops, wbicb prevented tbeir 
expansion, and tbe buds rotted. From tbese observations I inferred two tbings : 
1st, Tbat bad tbese flower-buds been protected from frost and rain, tbey would 
bave been gradually unfolded ; for tbey continued advancing in size so long as 
tbe weatber remained favourable. 2ndly, Tbat tbe least double varieties are 
more likely to expand tbeir flowers perfectly late in tbe year tban otbers, 
because less affected by damp ; and, tbat tbe damp was as destructive as tbe 
cold, was evident, from tbe most double varieties, wbicb retain moisture tbe 
longest, being in tbe worst state, and from tbe semi-double ones flowering, in 
spite of tbe adverse weatber. 

Building upon tbese inferences, late in tbe following Summer (I tbink in 
August) I cut down the main shoots of several Autumnals tbat were tben flowering 
in pots, leaving two or tiiree eyes on eacb sboot to break from. Tbey broke ; 
and in October, tbe flower-buds being formed, tbe plants were removed to a cold 
pit, giving all possible air in fine weatber. It was a mild Winter, but a damp 
one. Tbe flower-buds advanced steadily, altbougb some became mouldy and 
damp, and, as it is termed, ^^ fogged off" Nevertbeless, during November and 
December, many kinds flowered beautifully ; and at Cbristmas I cut as fine a 
buncb of Boses as could be desired. In wet or damp weatber tbe ligbts were 
kept on : in frosty weatber tbere was tbe furtber addition of a straw mat. 
Lovers of roses ! wbat tbink you of tbis ? Is a cold pit unwortbily occupied 
witb Pot-Boses, wbicb sball f umisb you witb flowers in full beauty in tbe deptb 
of Winter ? It bas been seen tbat tbe above succeeded well tbere ; tbougb it is 
questionable wbetber tbey would do so every season. Severe frost, sbould it 
occur, must injure, if not destroy, tbe flowers. Let tbem, tben, bave a place in 
a greenbouse, giving fire-beat only to dry up dampness and exclude tbe frost. So 
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soon as they have done flowering they may be removed to a cold pit, giving air 
plentifully. In March they may be re-potted and pruned, and plunged out of 
doom, where they will flower again in July. 

Once every year, late in September, or early in October, all, except the plants 
intended for Winter flowering, should be turned out of their pots, shaking away 
a good portion of the soil, and re-potting them in new or clean pots, larger if 
thought necessary. Immediately after this operation they should be transferred 
to some situation where they have the morning sun only — a north border is a 
good place — and watering must be carefully attended to. When they have re- 
mained here for two or three weeks, they should be removed under glass, as 
many of the modem varieties are not sufficiently hardy to endure uninjured the 
frost of a severe Winter. At the time of re-potting, it is advisable, if disbudding 
has not been followed, to thin out such shoots as will not be required for the 
succeeding year. 

Whenever plants are grown in cold pits, abundance of air should be given at 
all seasons. Indeed, the lights need only be used as a shelter against frost or 
wind, or heavy rain ; dews and slight rains are beneficial in Spring and Summer. 
In the flowering season it will be necessary to shade during the middle of the 
day, when canvas lights should be used instead of glass ones. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON FOBOING. 

Or all flowers induced to blossom, amid the clulls of Winter, there is perhaps 
none which excites so much interest as the Bose. And as this branch of culture 
is now so generally practised, it seems to demand more than a passing notice. 

The art of forcing consists in accelerating the period of growth and flowering 
of plants, by means of artificial heat. In practising it, we change their seasons, 
inducing them to perform certain functions at other seasons than those at which 
they naturally perform them. With Eoses, Spring and Summer is the natural 
period of growth. Autumn the period of maturation, and Winter that of repose. 
But supposing we commence forcing at Christmas, our Winter becomes their 
Spring, our Spring their Summer, our Summer their Autumn, and our Autumn 
their season of rest. Thus, in forcing, although we change aU the seasanSj we 
take care noi to annul any one of them^ or we sacriflce the health of the plants. 
And these changes should be brought about gradually. The first year the plfmts 
are forced they should be advanced steadily, and should, in no case, be brought 
to flower earlier than the middle of March. 

In the construction of the forcing-house, every chance of increasing the 
quantity of light should be accepted, remembering that, in their artificial Spring, 
the plants will not have the advantage of so long or so powerful a sunlight as in 
the natural one. 

A house has been built here recently for the express purpose of growing Boses 
in pots to bloom in the Spring of the year. Measured from the inside, it is fifty 
feet long and eighteen feet wide. It has a span-roof, facing east and west, with 
glass ends, and upright sashes at both fronts. The top lights are moveable, that 
air may be given as required ; and it is intended to substitute canvas for glass in 
the Summer season. This house was built /or Pot^Roees only ; but if fiowers are 
not wanted before March or April, we think a desirable point would be gained by 
omitting the stages on which the pots are placed, and forming, in their place, a 
bed of good soil, in which standards and half-standards might be planted ; say 
three or five rows — a row of tall plants along the centre, and shorter ones on 
either side. 

In forcing Boses on a small scale, a pit with a span-roof may be constructed 
at a very trifling cost ; and an Amott's stove, proportioned to the sise of the pit, 
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pro7e8 an effectual and wholesome heating apparatus. A pit 20 feet long, and 15 
feet wide, of sufficient height to enable one to walk conyeniently down the middle, 
will hold 100 Uu-ge plants ; and to heat this structure a moderate-sized Amott's 
stove is sufficient. A pan of water should be placed on the top, to preserve a 
proper degree of moisture in the atmosphere. Plants removed from the ground 
will, if on their own roots, require to be grown one year in pots before forcing. 
Their early treatment is the same as that of other Boses in pots, which is fully 
described in the last Chapter. To this, then, we need not revert, but will suppose 
the amateur in possession of strong plants of at least two years' growth, whether 
of his own raising or purchased at the Nurseries. When about to force Boses 
on their own roots, we should ascertain whether the pots are full of sound 
healthy roots ; for if they are not, only partial success can be obtained. If fine 
flowers are wanted, the last week in December, or the first week in January, is 
early enough to commence forcing, and but little fire-heat should be given in the 
first instance. This is their artificial Spring, and a low night temperature must 
necessarily be secured. The Bose is not a lover of a powerful heat : it must be 
forced steadily, increasing the temperature by degrees, if flowers are required 
very early. Where bottom-heat can be readily obtained, wo think it advan- 
tageous, although by no means necessary. A good point to start from in forcing 
is 50 to 55 degrees by day, and 40 degrees by night. The temperature of the 
house requires close attention ; and the state of the atmosphere, as regards its 
humidity, although often overlooked, is equally important. Too diy an atmo- 
sphere causes a drain upon the nutritive organs, and will cause the young leaves 
to wither and fall off ; it also encourages red spider. A too damp atmosphere is 
favourable to the production of mildew, especially if the temperature should fall 
suddenly, from the effect of atmospheric changes from without, or other causes. 
A dry air may be remedied by pyringing the plants copiously, and, if found 
necessary, by pouring water on the floor of the house. A damp atmosphere is 
best remedied by giving air. Unless the weather be very frosty, air should be 
admitted freely for the flrst fortnight, to strengthen the growing buds ; but so 
soon as leaves are formed, it wiU be necessary to keep the house constantly 
closed, except the air be very mild, which it seldom is at this season of the year. 
By the admission of cold air, the young leaves may, from their extreme tender^ 
ness, be blighted in an hour. The plants being once fairly aroused, and their 
roots in action, the temperature may be gradually raised till we reach 50 degrees 
by night, and 75 degrees by day. A higher temperature than this should not, 
I think, be produced artificially. Towards the Spring, sudden bursts of sunshine 
will occasionally raise the house 10 degrees, without producing any injurious 
effects : still, if the weather be mild, we would counteract this by giving air ; 
if keen and windy, by shading. • A temperature of 90 degrees, or even 100 
degrees, caused by sunshine, is, however, productive of less injury than a keen 
frosty air. 

In ease of severe weather, as was experienced in February, 1845, on the 12th 
of which month the thermometer sunk as low as 6 degrees, there will probably 
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be some difficulty experienced in maintaining the temperature previously recom* 
mended. Under such circumstances the plants will receive no injury from a 
slight decrease of heat, which is indeed much to be preferred to a high forced 
temperature, produced by great effort. If the house or pit is so constructed 
that it can be conveniently covered up with mats or cloths, radiation is 
prevented, and the advantages are very great: and this is desirable on the 
score of economy, for a great expenditure of fuel is saved ; but it is still more 
desirable for the health of the plants, because the less artificial heat employed 
the better. 

In the early stage of growth, little water need be given : the plants may be 
syringed occasionally with manure-water of moderate strength. I have some- 
times used soot-water in lieu of the above, and the vigour of growth, the dark- 
green hue of the foliage, and the prominence of the buds, sufficiently attest the 
value of it. It may, however, be dispensed with so soon as the branches begin 
to harden and the flower-buds are formefl. It is advisable to syringe the plants 
twice daily in the early stage of growth ; in the morning, just as the sun falls 
upon them, and again in the afternoon. But should several cloudy or rainy 
days follow consecutively, once syringing, and that in the morning, is sufficient. 
Disbudding should be practised here, as before recommended. We would not, in 
forced Boses, destroy dormant buds, for they are of no injury to the growing 
shoots, and in them we have embryo shoots, ready to be awakened, and capable 
of producing flowers at our will. 

The Bose, when forced, has as much to contend with from the insect tribe as 
when growing naturally in the garden. Here, as elsewhere, the Bose-grub will 
require close seeking, for the treatment which causes the production of Boses 
before their natural time produces him also. 

The red spider is sometimes productive of sad results, for which moisture ia 
the best remedy. Syringe the plants abundantly and daily with tepid soot-water, 
perfectly clear, driving the water with some force against the young leaves 
through a Jim rose-syringe^ so as not to bruise or injure them. The pipes may 
also be washed with sulphur and soot foimed into a liquid, laying it on when they 
are in a warm, not hot state. 

For the destruction of the aphides, the usual plan of fumigating with tobacco 
must be had recourse to, and this upon their first appearance. The atmosphere 
of the forcing-house seems particularly congenial to them. To-day you will see 
a few fat comfortable-looking ones stalking up and down the shoots : disregard 
them for a week and you will see thousands. To avoid the unpleasant situation 
of being enveloped in a dense doud of tobacco-smoke, the following plan is now 
adopted in many places : a portion of tobacco, judged sufficient for the size of 
the house, is mixed with an equal portion of damp moss, and placed in a fine 
wire sieve over charcoal embers. This gradually smoulders away, and the house 
is filled to perfection. In a large house a sieve at either end is advisable. Fumi- 
gation will require to be repeated frequently : for if only one or two aphides 
escape, the house is soon swarming again, and no plant can thrive while covered 
with these numerous sap-suckers. 
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The mildew will sometimes appear, and is a pest of no ordinary kind. I have 
seen the beauty of a house destroyed by it for the season. Sulphur, dusted on 
the leaves when wet, is the remedy usually applied. Experience and observation 
tell us that the best preventive, as well as cure, is to keep the atmosphere in a 
wholesome state. Sudden and violent changes should be avoided. Every effort 
should be used to keep the plants vigorous and healthy. If they suffer from 
being crowded, or for want of light and a free circulation of air, they become 
drawn and weakly, and are very liable to its attacks. On the first appearance 
of mildew, such as are suffering from it should be removed, to prevent infection. 

During their growth, the plants should be looked through frequently, and 
the surface of the soil stirred, using due care not to injure the fibrous roots, 
which often lie near the top in great abundance. At the same time suckers 
should be removed ; those from the stem cut off close, and the under-ground 
ones drawn out. 

So soon as the leaves are of fair size, and the fiower-buds are forming, a free 
supply of water is required. Manure-water should be given occasionally, not 
cold, but of the temperature of the house. If worms are troublesome, lime-water 
may be administered. 

But the reward of our care is at hand. The buds are strongly formed, and 
■how colour, and syringing must cease. Now, which do we prefer ; a great display 
at one time, or a regular supcession of fiowers ? If the former, lower the 
temperature of the house gradually^ and run a thin canvas* over the glass to 
create a slight shade. This will give the buds longer time to expand, and the 
flowers will be increased in size, improved in colour, and last longer. A con- 
tinual succession of flowers may be obtained by removing the plants, at 
different stages of forwardness, to a house with a lower temperature, where they 
get the sun and air. It is plain that the time of flowering will be regulated by 
the temperature of the house ; and plain, also, that the finest flowers will be pro- 
duced if a moderate degree of heat be maintained. Has our treatment, then, 
guided, as in some measure it must be, by the state of* the weather without-doors, 
Caused them to flower by the end of February, or is it March ? Whichever it 
may be, here they are, delighting us with their gay and varied colours, and shed- 
ding around a delicious perfume. The Bose in bloom in winter, too ! Truly, 
this is a charmed flower. 

Here is a pause in the process of cultivation : the Amateur has breathing- 
time. He has only to see that his favourites do not suffer from drought, and 
all will go on well. But an active mind, which the cultivation of flowers usually 
engenders, will flnd plenty of amusement in attending to his plants out of doors. 
Besides, is it likely that a house of forced Boses should be known to exist with- 
out drawing the proprietor's friends, or some anxious connoisseurs, around him ? 
And here is one charm hanging over the pursuit : not only does the votary of 
floriculture derive, from the purest sources, a calm and intellectual enjojrment, 

• The Tiffany, recently brought out by Mr. Shaw, of Manchester, is an admirable material 
for the purpose. 
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bat he is ab the same time enabled to ezbibit the art, in its most pleasing dress, 
to those around him. 

When the flowering is over, it is advisable to remove the Summer bloomers. 
Do not take them at once from the forcing-house and place them out of doors, 
for the sudden change would prove injurious. Gradually harden them, by help 
of a cold house, if standards, or a pit, if dwarfs. When the Summer kinds are 
removed, fresh plants, kept in reserve for the purpose, may, if the Amateur wish, 
be brought to fill their places. The Autumnal bloomers may, however, be treated 
somewhat differently : their shoots should be cut back to three or four eyes with 
good leaves, and they will give forth a second crop of flowers in grand perfection 
during April and May. At the time they are cut back, it is well to remove a 
little of the surface soil, replacing it with well-pulverized manure. 

After Apnl, very little flre-heat is required for the forcing-house : indeed, if 
the weather be warm and sunny, none is needed. After the second flowering, 
the admission of air should be gradually increased for a few days, when the 
plants may be re-potted and removed from the house. In the operation of pot- 
ting it will be found necessary to shake away a portion of the soil, sometimes 
using larger pots, and sometimes others of the same size : the old pots should not 
be used again till they have been washed or well rubbed out. After potting, 
plunge the plants in an airy and sunny situation, where they may remain till re- 
quired for forcing the following year. Having been early excited, they will be 
disposed to rest early ; and thus are obtained specimens in the best condition for 
forcing. I have observed plants, which have been forced for several years in 
succession, cease growing about Midsummer, and shed a portion of their leaves 
shortly afterwards. If, from much rain, the bark and soil become thoroughly 
moistened, they are aroused, a second growth occurs, and the best wood is lost. 
To prevent this, the plants should be pruned so soon as the wood is matured, and 
the pots laid on their sides under a north wall or fence. The Autumnals re- 
moved from the forcing-house in May will, if suffered, produce flowers again in 
September and October. But this is working them rather hard ; and if we are 
anxious to secure good plants for the next forcing season, the flower-buds should 
be nipped out so soon as formed, and all gross shoots stopped back or destroyed. 
It is the shoots formed after the first flowering that we are looking forward to 
for fine flowers the next year, and the eyes on them must be kept dormant. 
Boses thus treated will flower well forced several years in succession. 

It is not intended to be exj^ressed that Boses newly removed from the ground 
will not bear forcing. If worked on the Dog-rose, or any free stock, they do not 
absolutely require to go through the preparatory course recommended for plants 
on their own roots. If taken up in September or October, they may be forced 
the flrst year with success, as far as regards the flowers, although they do not 
form regular and handsome plants. For several years past it has been customary 
here to pot and place the new varieties in the f oixjing-house in December, in order 
to test their merit before offering 'them to the public, and some tolerable flowers 
are thus produced ; certainly not in full and perfect beauty, though sufficiently good 
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to form an opinion of their value. Bat this is treading on the very confines of the 
laws of Natore, and is one of those things which may he done^ and not what should 
be recommended. Small plants, established^ are preferable to large ones newly- 
potted. In fact, the former, if in a good state, will produce flowers equal to those 
of larger plants: the difference will chiefly consist, not in quality, but in 
quantity. Plants of this description, after haying been in the house for a short 
time, should be shifted into 32 or 24-sized pots, using a rich light soil, and 
taking care not to bruise the tender roots, or loosen the ball of earth in the 
operation. With regard to the description of Boses best suited for forcing, some 
varieties, which do not expand their flowers freely out of doors, are beautiful 
when forced ; and some kinds, of rare beauty in the garden, are of little worth 
for forcing. A list of the best will be furnished hereafter. 

Many who might not have convenience or inclination for forcing Boses, would 
yet willingly appropriate a pit to secure a good bloom in April and May ; and 
this may be attained' without much trouble. Let the plants be pruned and 
placed in the pit early in November. Keep them as close to the glass as pos- 
sible. Give air abundantly in mild weather, covering the glass with mats or fern 
on cold nights, or even daring the day in the event of severe frost. 
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EEMAEKS ON SUNDRY OPEEATIONS IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 

Gbbtaut branohes of cultivation have been made the subject of separate Ohapters ; 
but there are others, important in themselves, yet not of sufficient magnitude to 
require this : such it is our intention to include in the present Chapter. 

Let us run hastily through the year, commencing with the Spring. The last 
operation performed in the Rose Garden has been pruning ; and now, forking the 
beds over requires to be done. 

When Roses are newly planted, they need a little extra attention. They 
should be mulched, and watered occasionally, if the Spring or Summer prove 
dry. As care in childhood and early life determines the constitution of the man, 
so attention at thia epoch of a plant's existence establishes a vigorous and healthy 
subject. Unless it is the intention to supply the plants with manure-water 
during that part of the growing season which precedes their flowering, now is the 
time to enrich the solL If the ground has been prepared the previous Autunm, 
this will be unneeessary, but under all other circumstances it should be done. 
The manure should be well decayed, and a thick coating laid on the beds previous 
to forking, that it may be turned in in this operation. An annual forking is 
indispensabU ; and if the beds are also hoed with a Vernon hoe three or four 
times in the course of the Summer, as the nature of the soil or the season may 
require, the plants will be largely benefited. The latter practice is especially 
recommended for stifiP and adhesive soils. 

Rose-trees require a careful looking over during April and May, to remove the 
Rose-grub, which, if allowed to pursue its ravages, proves most destructive to the 
early bloom. Tobacco-smoke, and tobacco-water, seem alike inefficient ; soot- 
water is evidently disagreeable to them, but they survive it ; and the only efPectual 
remedy I know of, is to search diligently, in the early stages of the young shoots' 
growth, and draw the vagrants from their flimsy hiding-place. I believe certain 
birds frequently make a meal off them, but their operations are too irregular to 
be relied on. The green-fly abounds everywhere ; syringing with tobacco-water, 
or dusting with snuff and soot when the leaves are damp, that the mixture may 
adhere thereto, destroys or disperses it. It is also a good practice to smoke the 
trees with tobacco, using the fumigating-bellows, first enclosing the head with 

some material that will prevent the escape of the smoke. 

1 
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In budded and grafted Boses, suckers from the stock often sHoot forth, and 
will impoyerish the tree if allowed to remain. They should be watched for, and 
invariably removed so soon as seen : if proceeding from beneath the ground, it is 
necessary to remove the soil, for which purpose a spade is best, and they should 
be cut off close to the stock whence they spring. If this is strictly attended to 
for two or three years, the Dog-rose will cease to throw suckers. On the speci- 
men plants here, which are of some age, it is rare that a sucker is seen. 

At the same time that we are on the look-out for suckers, it may be well to 
have an eye on the heads of the trees, to establish a regular growth. Besides 
the shoots produced at stated periods, — ^in Spring, and in Summer immediately 
after flowering, — it is not unusual, when a plant is in full vigour, for buds that 
have lain dormant even for a year or two, to burst into life, producing very gross 
shoots. If such proceed from the Summer kinds, they rarely flower, and, not 
ripening well, are of little use ; if they arise from the Autumnals, a large truss 
of flowers is often produced, but their quality is quite mediocre. In both ca£es 
these gourmands, by drawing to themselves the nutritive juices of the plant, 
weaken the more moderate and valuable shoots. But what shall be done with 
them ? They are fine shoots, and it seems a pity to destroy them. But if the 
plant ia already well furnished, it is certainly best to destroy them, by cutting 
them off dose to their base, so soon as discovered. If, however, there are but 
few shoots, or a tree is ill-shapen, they may be turned to advantage. Under the 
latter state of things, pinch out their tops when they have reached an advan- 
tageous height, which the looker-on must determine, and thus they may be 
brought to fill up a scanty tree, or balance a misshapen one. But supposing, 
when such shoots arise, a Summer Bose has an abundance of vigorous shoots, or 
an Autunmal is scant of bloom, though at the same time in such a state of 
health and vigour as to warrant us in concluding there is a sufficient command 
of food to support and develop existing branches and anticipated flowers ; this 
may render it advisable to allow such shoots their natural course of growth. But 
remember, the most vigorous shoots in Summer Boses are least likely to flower ; in 
AtUumnals they do not produce the best flowers. 

We would treat these gross shoots in the same way when they arise on Dwarf 
or Pillar Boses. 

As a general rule, so soon as the flower-buds are formed, if we are seeking 
large flowers in preference to numbers, it will be well to nip out first those that 
seem imperfect^-and afterwards such as are smallest and most backward. It has 
even been recommended to cut off the early fiowers of the Autunmals, a7i the 
ground that thu'e is an abundance of other Hoses in June^ and the practice causes 
a finer and more certain production in Autumn. Yet we see no need for destroy- 
ing the first flowers of the former. Let them bloom ; and when the flowers 
drop, remove the soil an inch or two d6ep for a good space around each plant, 
placing a spadeful of manure there. Cover this over again with the soil, and 
water the plants twice or thrice, if the weather continue dry. This treatment 
will induce a fresh and vigorous growth, ensuring, as a consequence, fine flowers. 
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The M0rM o/nouring a good hloom of Rosea in Autumn exists in keeping the 
AvtwmuUs growing during Sarmner and Autumn, Do this, and there is no fear 
of faihire. 

The Autumnals perhaps give a better succession of flowers when grown on 
their own roots, than when budded : the growth of the former is less periodic ; 
shoots spring into life at shorter intervals. 

These are some of the operations necessary to be attended to premous to the 
Jkneeting season^ in order to secure the well-being of our favourites. Some of 
them may appear tedious, but to those who love flowers there is an interest felt 
in the simplest operations of culture ; for he who plants a tree adopts it, appoints 
himself its protector, and delights in administering to its wants. Every act of 
labour bestowed increases his attachment to it, and every stage of progress offers 
beauties to his sight. As he wanders in the Eosarium, and sees the plants 
covered with flower-buds, what agreeable anticipations does he indulge in, 
heightened, perhaps, by the occasional recognition of a flower blossoming before 
its time. Every suceeeding walk shows him an increase in the number ; till at 
ktst he beholds them flushed with blossoms, yielding a rich harvest for the labour 
he has bestowed. 

Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleased. 

The scent regaled 

Each opening blossom freely breathes abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets. 

What a delightful month is June for the lover of Boses ; and what time is 
equal to the morning for inspecting the flowers ? What floricultural enjoyment 
can surpass that afforded by a walk in the Bosarium at grey dawn, when 

The lamps of heaven grow dim, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty monntain*8 top ? 

Then the White Boses first show, and how inexpressibly pure they seem in the 
twilight I The deeper tints, — the blush, the pink, the rose, — ^follow in rapid 
succession ; and as darkness flies away the crimson and the blacker hues rise in 
rich effulgence to complete the picture. How beautiful the foliage appears glis- 
tening with dew ! The flowers, too, are rife with freshness and beauty. Is there 
not life in every fold ? And what a delicious odour is borne on the surrounding 
air ! As we gaze and admire, there is little to disturb our meditations ; the 
warblings of the feathered choristers alone break in upon the slumbering scene. 
Here is the consummation of our hopes in Bose-culture. And what a recom- 
pense for the toil we have sustained I Do we not feel as we admire, that 

« Nature never did betray 
The heart that loT*d her : 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy." 

Next to the morning's walk in the Bosarium a ramble at eventide is, perhaps, 

I 2 
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the moBt delightfal. TLa colonra of many kindB luiTe the Hune fanid glmr ; th« 
same perfamea sceat the air, but (alas, that the life of our favoaritea ■honld be 
BO fleeting !) inatead of the yonog and piomiaing beantiea of the momiiig, wa 
gaze on Boaes of matote age. 

But tbeae are not all the sweeta attendant on the cultivation of flowen. As 
the amateur scan* the beautiea wHoh sorround him, when satiated — if indeed 
satiety cam be esperienoed here — with the sight, the refiectione awakened by 
association in floricnltnral nomenclature afford him new sonrces of enjoyment. 
What an smonnt of virtne, learning, wit, valour, often oongregate on a small 
plot in the flower-garden I How proud is the floriat of bis Oatoi, his Socrates, 
his Butlers, his ptoM/Ul Alexanders and CceBars 1 There, kings and emperon are 
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placed beside the aubverters of dynasties and empires ; there, warriors who have 
indulged in deadly strife exist together in the strictest amity — a Charles beside a 
Cromwell, a Soipio in company with an Hannibal. In " rigid Cincinnatua, nobly 
poor," he reads a lesson on self-disinterestednees and magnanimity ; in Kapoleon, 
however much he may be dazzled hy the splendid genins of the man, he cannot 
but recoil from one who drenched the earth with blood, as he ponders over the 
futility of hnman ambition. Then let him contrast tlie ooneequences of the 
tyranny and licentiousness of an Anthony with those arising from the virtues and 
philanthropy of a Howard : the one, through his vices, lost a kingdom ; the 
other, though an humble individual, conferred lasting benefits on tbonsande of 
his race, and earned in the work an honoured and imperishable name. And in 
admiring the objects bearing names like these, and indulging in the reflections 
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awakenod by assocution, does he not feel the mind expand, refine, upiie to 
imitate the good and shna the eril t 

Bat we haTe digretied veijr far, and most retom to the practical part of our 
nibjact. With regard to the manner in which Boses ghoold be grown, the habit 
of the raiiety maj be taken as a goide. The rigorons growers would seem best 
adapted for Standard or Pillar Boaea, uolesB of sloTonlj growth, when they are 
loited only for covering banks or for climberH. Annexed are engravinga of two 
Standard Boses in Sower : they are both rigoroiu growen, and have been snb- 
Biitted to long pnming, (see Chapter V.) 



Ha. 33. — PlRUQDAL-HBUlSD STAnDABD. 

The habit of No. 31 ie branching, and that of No. 32 is erect : the latter has, 
by a Uttla Taiiatios in pruning, been made to form a pyramidal head. The kinds 
of moderate growth look well on Half- Standards, of which the annexed engraving 
(Ho. 33) is a representation. The kinds of delicate or dwarf growth are best on 
dwarf stocks or on their own roota ; they rarely succeed well as Standards : 
berides which, a small head on a long stem is unsightly. No. 3i was taken 
from a dwarf variety of the French Bose. 

Bat let OS note a few thonghts respecting Climbing Boses. The groapa best 
Boited for this purpose are named in Chapter XV. For covering walls and fences 
with nOTth, north-east, or north-weat aspects, the Ayrshire and Semperrirena are 
the beet, becauw they are free bloomera and very hardy. 
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When ClimbiDg Bomb are planted to cover unsightly trees, itanding in pod- 
tlona where it ia thought deBiroble they shonld remftin, the aame annnol pnining 

and manuring ia all the cnlture they inquire. 

Pillar BoBOB are comparatively of recent introdiiction. They preient a new 
feature in the Bobs Garden, and deaeira to be more extenaiTely cnltirated. No. 
35 was aketched from a plant of the Ayrshire Splendcna, the boat of that gronp 
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for a Pillar Eoae. The groups thought moat suitable for this atylo of growth are 
named in Chapter XV. ; but it must not bo inferred that all the yarietiea of 
these groups are suitable ; they require selecting, and those denominated wjorous, 
or robust, in the descriptive part of this work, are best for the purpose. But 
what ore the proper supports for Pillar Hoses I Iron is doubtless the most 



dwnblc, tut nlso the tacut cxpcuHiTe: ncvcrthcIriE, wLcic c\penEe is ret a 
primary consideration, it is thought preferable. The supports more generally 
uactl arc larch poles, which have a very rustic appearance when cut from the 
woods with the snags left projecting a few inches: Iheso hold t-ho ahoots in 
place, and prevent them from being torn about by the wind. But the want of 
durability is a great drawback on the valuo of these poles. In the oowse of 
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three or four yean, jiut as tlio Boso hoe covered the pole, the tatter often decays 
at the Borface of the ground, a gale of wind lays it prostrate, and the reBult is 
sometimes disastrons to the plant. To counteract this as far as possible, it la 
well to char about two feet of the lower end of the pole, inserting eighteen inches 
only in the ground. The advantage of larch poles for Hilar Boses is, the rustic 
appearance they present, relieving the often-tiring niceties of the Boso Garden : 
the adTantage of iron supports is their durability. 



No. 85, — PiLiJia OR Pole Robe. 

Two or more plants of different colours are eometimes placed tt^ether, and 
their branches so interwoven that a pied pillar is formed. This, to my taste,. is 
as objectionable os two sorts on one stem, and the effect is not equal to that pro- 
duced by plants of opposing colours placed side by side. Pillar Boses require 
moro mannre than others. In addition to the supply granted in Spring when 
the soil is forked over, it is necessary to give a second supply in June, joat after 
the plants have flowered, as recommended for the Autumnab. Pillar Boses are 
often found bare of branches and flowers at their base, due, usually, to their 
having been carried op too quickly, or to poverty of soil. To remedy this defect, 
reduce their height when pruning, and enrich the soil, when eyes will be developed 
ftt the base, and the upward growth may be agtun encouraged. 
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Tbe Weeping Rose (No. 36) is the last fonn of which we have to speak. Can 
anything be more beantifnl! In windy situations an iron trellis b indispensable; 
in sheltered placee a hoop, as shown in No. 19, is sufficient. It accelerates the 
perfecting of the Weeping Boae to thin out the Bupernomeracy shoots in July, 
after the tree has flowered. 

We adrisa catting aS the flower-staliiB in all caoes so soon as the Sowen have 
decayed ; for in addition to the neat appearance it gives to the Bose Garden, it 
prevents the formation of seeds, which, when suffered to ripen, draw to themselves 
that matter which should be stored in the branches. 



No. 3G. — Weefinq Kose. 

Aftor worked Boses have been planted some years — say from six to ten — the 
health of the plants often becomes impaired ; the wood annually prodaced grows 
weaker and weaker, and does not attain that maturity and size necessary for the 
production of fine flowers. The Bt*ma, nnleBa washed occasionally, become 
covered with moas and lichens, and, if the soil be at all inferior, they probably 
cease to swelL Too little pruning will produce this state of things ; bat there 
ore other causes. If we carefully remove a tree in this condition, we shall find 
it abounds in large sucker-like roots, atx)ut the thickness of one's UtUe finger, 
almost destitute of fibre, and which have been burying themselves deeper and 
deeper in the earth every succeeding year. Thus they become placed farther 
and farther &om the reach of noorishment, while the tree, increasing in siee, 
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requires a greater supply. Tlie consequence is, the tree dwindles and becomes 
debilitated. This is especially the case when deep planting has been practised. 
When this state of things is visible, the plants should either be root-pruned, or, 
which is better, taken up altogether and replanted. Let this be done early in 
the autumn ; and when the plants are out of the ground cut off all the suckers^ 
and shorten the roots moderately close, which will induce an abundant emission 
of fibres. Prune the heads closely in Spring : never mind sacrificing the flowers : 
the removal of trees of this age, and the shortening of the roots, would alone 
prevent a perfect flowering the first season : look only to the formation of the 
tree. It is, perhaps, not advisable to remove the whole at once : let a few be 
thus treated every year ; for the second year after replanting, having regained 
their vigour, they may be expected to flower as beautifully as ever. Every 
Bose-tree should be named. Wooden labels answer very well. They should 
be three-quarters of an inch wide, three inches long, and about the eighth of an 
inch in thickness. In one end of these a hole may be pierced with an awl, and 
copper wire passed through, by which they are fastened on the branches. Wooden 
labels are preferred for naming plants in the ground. If well painted, and the 
names written with a dark pencil when the paint is wet, the writing will remain 
plain for four or five years, and often much longer. When stuck in the ground, 
the lower end of the stick should be covered with pitch for an inch or so above 
the line of the level of the ground.* 

To have Boses in bloom during the chilly months of Autumn is the greatest 
triumph of modem cultivators ; and perhaps this property of the Bose has 
recommended it to popular notice more than any other. Now, although we do 
not, in a general way, recommend Summer pruning, yet it is desirable to practise 
it to obtain late Boses. At the end of August, 1846, 1 cut back the main shoots 
of about thirty sorts of Autumnals, when the fiower-buds were about as large as 
a French bean; and on the 17th of November I gathered flowers as fine as I had 
ever seen in Summer. Some huds^f which were gathered at the same time and 
placed in a vase in a warm room, continued to unfold for several days. It is 
especially necessary to remove decaying flowers during Autumn, as, from the 
moisture they retain at that time, they cause the rapid decay of those which sur- 
round them : a pair of scissors is very useful for this purpose. 

It is an excellent plan to wash the stems of Bose-trees in the Winter, which is 
a time of leisure in the garden. A mixture of cow-dung, soot, and lime, twQ 
parts of the latter to one of each of the former, serves for this purpose. This 
will destroy insects which may have sought shelter in the crevices of the bark, 
and also the moss and lichens which often grow there. It will further soften 
the bark, and favour the swelling of the stem. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence that the pith of a shoot decays from an old 
wound in pruning, leaving the living wood hollow like a flute. It is well to 
platoe on the end of such shoots a little of the composition used in grafting (see 

* Thdre are now many contrivanoes for naming Roses. I find Teata* Metallio Qarden 
Labels, written on with f^pared Indelible Ink, cheap, neat^ and dorahle. 
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" Grafting"), which will exclude the wet, shut up one hiding-place of insects, 
and preserve the branch from decay. 

As Winter approaches it is necessary to devise some means of protection 
against frost for those kinds which are susceptible of its influences : such are 
the Tea-scented and some of the phinese and Noisette. Branches of the common 
fern, which gi-ows plentifully on most wilds, answer for the purpose, as do laurel 
or fir-boughs : the latter, having a more lively appearance, are preferable. They 
should be stuck loosely among the plants, if Dwarfs, that the air may circulate 
freely ; if Standards, a branch or two may be placed in and round the heads, 
Becuring them in the most favourable position by a tie with bast. All the Tea 
Boses form beautiful objects as Standards : the only objection to the culture of 
many, as such, is their tenderness. It is true that slight shelter sufiSces to save 
them. I have seen Standard Tea-scented Boses laid under a leafless tree pass 
safely through a winter which killed similar plants and kinds when fully exposed. 
I have often thought that bee-hives might be used here with advantage. Drive 
three stakes into the ground triangularly ; on these nail a board with a hole cut 
in one side extending to the centre, that the stem of the tree may be drawn in 
80 that the head rests immediately upon the board ; fasten it there, and then 
place a hive over the head. This will undoubtedly form suflBcient protection for 
the tenderest : it is not very troublesome or expensive ; and if the hives are 
painted they are not unsightly, and their durability is increased. The framework 
may remain during Winter; the hives are required in frosty weather only. In 
March this protection may be withdrawn, at which time the tender Boses may 
be pruned. Intense cold doubtless kiUs many tender kinds when left wholly un» 
protected; and the alternations of frost and thaw are often severely destructive 
to plants on their own roots, raising them out of the ground, and exposing their , 
roots to the drying winds of Spring. In the Winter of 1846-47 I witnessed many 
die from the latter cause, which had been uninjured by the severe frost. To 
prevent these consequences, a little fresh soil should bo thrown over the roots 
immediately after a thaw, and, when the ground is tolerably dry, press it firmly 
around the stems. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ON PROPAGATION. 

The Bosh is capable of being propagated : — 1, by Seed ; 2, by Cuttings ; 8, 
by Badding; 4, by Grafting ; 6, by Layers ; and 6, by Suckers.* 

1. By Seed. — This method, which is adopted only as a means of obtaining 
new varieties, has been ahready fully entered into (see Chapter VII.), and needs 
no further notice here. 

2. By Citttingb. — Cuttings may be made, with varied success, at any time. 
The seasons which offer the greatest advantages are Summer and Autumn ; but 
where there is a house of forced Boses, cuttings may also be taken from March to 
May. Let us first ofPer a few remarks on Summer propagation. Immediately 
after the plants have flowered, select well-ripened shoots, of moderate strength, 
taking care not to remove any whose loss would destroy the symmetry of the 
plants. In taking off the cuttings they should be cut close to the old wood, 
with a heel, as it is technically termed, which increases their chance of rooting. 
The cutting, of which No. 37 is a representation, should be made from two to 
three inches long, consisting of from three to five joints. An inch at least of the 
lower end should be inserted in the soil, and the part left above should have two 
good leaves. From four to six of these cuttings may be placed round the inside 
of a large 60-pot, in a compost consisting of equal parts of loaf-mould, turfy 
loam chopped fine, and silver-sand. After insertion, they should be well watered 
through a fine-rose pot, to settle the mould closely around them. When the soil 
is drained and the leaves dry, the pots may be removed to a cold frame, or placed 
under hand-glasses, keeping them closed from the air and shaded from the sun, 
sprinkling them twice daily for the first fortnight. The sprinkling usually keeps 
the soil sufficiently moist, though it is sometimes necessary to give water in 
addition. We need scarcely say that the leaves should be retained on the 
cuttings as long as possible ; but if they decay, they should be removed imme- 
diately, or the contagion spreads, and numbers may be sacrificed. Where 
damping or fogging-off occurs, the admission of air or more sunlight proves the 
best remedy. 

In about a fortnight after the cuttings are made they will have formed callus, 
when they should be removed to a pit with bottom-heat. Here they root 
quickly, and may be potted off singly into small or large GO-pots, according to 
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their aitengtlL Place ihem in bottom-heat again for a few days, and they 
become eatabhahed, when they may be lemored to a cold frame, and ur gradnally 
admitted to harden them, " But," says the amateur, " ia bottom-heat india- 
pensable I I have no bottom-heat ; or, at least, I have but httle, and to that a 
variety of plants lajrs claim. There are my Azaleas, my Geraninms, my Fncluiaa, 
my Cinerarias ; they require all the room of this kind that I have. Surdy Boaea, 
hardy plants as they are, will striike without bottom-heat." We answer, " They 
will." We do not say that bottom-heat is indispensable, but advantageous: they 
may be kept in the cold till rooted, or indeed throoghont the year. 

But there is another seaaon at which propagation may be carried on with snc- 
cess, namely, Autumn, just before the fall of the leaf. In June the Antomnala only 
need be oared for ; now, both the Summer and Autumn hinds demand attention. 
Among the latter, the Bourbon, Noisette, Chinese, and Tea-aoented ahonld 
be placed in rows nnder a hand-glaas, or round pots in a closed frame, for few 



Ko. 87.— A Cormto. 
of these do weU planted aa cuttings in the open gronnd. The hand-glass should 
be lifted off occasionally on a bright day during Winter, to dry the dampness of 
the soil, when any decayed leaves or cuttings may be removed. Water, under 
these circumstances, is rarely required till Spring, though if worms be trouble- 
some in raising the earth, a Uttle lime-water may be given, snppomig the soil to 
be well driuned, which ia a point of primary importance. These cuttings will 
not be rooted till April, when they may be taken np and potted, and placed in a 
frame for a few days, kept close, shaded, and syringed. Now, for what purpose 
are the plants required t Are they wanted for pot-culture ? or is planting ont 
the end in view I If the former, treat them as recommended in the chapter " On 
the Cultivation of Boaea in Pots " (Chapter VHI.) ; if the latter, plant them out 
in Uay, Cuttings of the hardy kinds, such aa the Hybrids of the Chinese and 
Bourbon, the Boursault, the Ayrshire, the Evergreen, the Multiflora, and the 
Hybrid Perpetual, may be planted in beds in the open ground. By October 
there will be plenty of weU-matured wood on the old plants, and judicioua thin- 
ning will benefit rather than injure them. The cuttings in this instance ahonld 
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ftU be made with heels, by which rale only one cutting can be made from a shoot. 
The tops may be nsed, but they are not so likely to take root. The cuttings 
here must be longer than those placed in pots, to allow of their being firmly 
fixed in the ground. Nine inches is a fair length, and two or three eyes should 
remain above ground. When prepared, the best method of planting them is to 
dig the soil, cutting down a trench eyezy nine inches, in which a row is inserted 
at about an inch apart from cutting to cutting. A few boughs should afterwards 
be stuck rather thickly between every two rows, to accomplish the double pur- 
pose of shielding them from the sun, and to prevent the ground from becoming 
frozen very hard. Branches of some evergreens should be used, and as the 
leaves fall they should be cleared away, or a dampness will be engendered, 
resulting in loss. The branches may remain till Spring, and after their 
removal it will be well to hoe the soil to loosen the surface. After this, 
it will be seen which are on a fair way to make plants : the others should be 
removed, to give the prosperous ones a fuU chance of success, and plenty of 
room to grow. Here they must remain till Autumn, when they may be conveyed 
to any position they are destined to fill. 

But we have alluded to another season at which propagating by cuttings may 
take place ; this is from March to May, when the cuttings are taken from plants 
that have been forced. They are treated in the same manner as related of 
June cuttings, excepting that the latter are first placed in a cold frame, and the 
former are placed in bottom-heat at once. Outtings so made strike very readily ; 
yet we apprehend this plan is least of all suited for the Amateur. First, it in- 
volves the necessity of keeping the cuttings and plants in bottom-heat for six 
weeks or two months in the Spring ; a time when, to the generality of culti- 
vators, heat can ill be spared. And then it is questionable whether, by such 
culture, we obtain the robust, hardy-constitutioned plants that we do by raising 
in the open air, or with merely bottom-heat at rooting time. It should be told, 
however, that cuttings taken from plants that have been f orped root more rapidly 
and with greater certainty than cuttings taken from the open air. A single eye 
of an indoor cutting will make a plant. Even leaves and leafiets will emit roots. I 
have rooted ninety per cent, of both,'but abandoned the practice years ago, having 
found by experience that a cutting with two or more eyes made a sounder and 
better plant, and that the leaves and leaflets never lived to generate wood-buds. 

3. Bt Budding. — ^Before we enter upon the detail of this practice, let us note 
a few thoughts respecting Stocks. 

The kinds most commonly used are, the Dog-Bose, the Boursault, and the 
Manetti. The former abounds in the hedges throughout Europe, where it 
delights us with its delicately-tinted blossoms in June and July. It is, however, 
a bad subject there, and all who value a good fence wiU rejoice over its removaL 
There cannot be a good hedge where the Dog-Bose abounds. The Autumn is 
the best time to remove them, and a mattock is the fittest instrument for the 
purpose. Before replanting in the garden the roots should be trimmed close 
with a bill, braising them as little as possible in the operation, and the tops 
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shortened, of varions lengths, according to their size or straightness. The Bour- 
sault and Manetti stocks may be either struck from cnttings made in Aatnmn, or 
purchased at the Nurseries. The crimson Boursault is allowable as a stock for 
Tea-scented and Chinese Boses intended for pot-culture. The Manetti is desirable 
for Boses in pots, and admissible for hardy kinds when an extremely vigorous 
growth is desired. The latter has been recommended for kinds of delicate 
growth, which do not thrive well on the Dog-Bose, but my experience does not 
uphold the recommendation. If a change of stock is necessary for such, it 
would seem that one of a finer ^ not coarser nature than the Dog-Bose should be 
employed. That the plants grow more vigorously on the Manetti the first year 
we do not deny, but their subsequent decline is also more rapid. 

As the stocks shoot forth in Spring they will sometimes produce buds from 
the base to the top : all should be removed but two or three nearest the summit. 
Three placed triangularly are best, when the two lower ones — whi<^ should 
range on opposite sides — ^may be budded, and the upper one cut away so soon as 
the stranger buds are developed. 




No. 38.— BUDDEXG. 

The operation of budding consists in transferring from one tree a small piece 
of bark containing an embryo bud, and inserting it beneath the bark of another 
tree. This piece of bark is called the bud, d : the tree in which it is inserted is 
called the stock. The only implement necessary in the operation is the buddiug- 
knife, of which there are various forms, but that called Curtis's is perhaps the 
best. Let us suppose we have a stock, which we are wishing to convert into 
some favourite variety. In the first place, obtain a shoot from the tree whose 
identity we wish it to bear ; from this the leaves are cut o£F, leaving, however, 
About half an inch of the leaf-stalk to every bud. Before proceeding farther, 
Hxe prickles should be mbbed off both stock and scipn, thaji lihey may not inter- 
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fere witli the operatipn, or annoy the fingers of the operator. Now take the 
budding-knife in the right hand and make a longitudinal cut, a a, about an inch 
in length, terminated at the top end, 6, with a cross-cut. In using the 
knife take care not to cut too deep : through the bark is all that is necessary ; 
deeper is, indeed, injurious. Now turn the handle of the knife to the incision, 
running it up and down the cut a a, twisting it slightly on either side, to raise 
the bark. All is now ready for the reception of the stranger bud. Take the 
shoot which is to furnish it in the left hand, with the thicker part towards the 
finger-ends. With the knife in the right hand, commence cutting about half an 
inch behind the bud, passing the knife upwards under the bud, and to about the 
same distance beyond it. The knife should have a keen edge, that the bai*k 
may not be ruffled in the operation. In cutting out the bud, the knife should 
pass through almost level : it may, however, in some cases, dip a trifle when 
passing directly under the bud, as the wood before and behind it are not always 
on the same level. If the bud be cut ever so skilfully, there will be a little of 
the wood adhere thereto. This some advise the removal of ; others say, let it 
remain. Much depends on circumstances. If the shoot is not fuUy ripe, or if, 
from the nature of the variety, the wood is soft when taken, cut the bud as 
shallow as possible, and place it, with the wood, in the stock. But the shoot is 
usually firm and ripe, and then the wood should be withdrawn. To do this 
easily, place the bud between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, with 
the cut uppermost, and with the upper end pointing from the hand. Insert 
the point of the knife just beneath the wood, c — that is, between the wood and 
the bark — and by a skilful twist of the knifo, which can only be acq^uired by 
practice, the wood may be jerked out. Now, with the same hand place the bud 
on the bark of the stock parallel with the longitudinal incision, and with the 
upper end towards the top of the shoot ; then with the handle of the knife 
raise the bark on the side opposite to that on which the bud is placed, pushing 
two-thirds of the bud beneath the bark with the thumb. Now raise the bark 
on the opposite side, and the bud may be gently pushed under with the handle 
of the knife, or will probably drop in. When properly placed, the eye of the 
bud should be directly under the opening caused by the raising of the edges of 
the bark of the longitudinal incision /; if it be not so, the handle of the budding- 
knife should be inserted beneath the bark, to push it to a right position. But if 
the bud be not deprived of the leaf-stalk, if that is allowed to protrude from the 
opening, the eye will be secured in the best site. After being inserted, the bud 
should be drawn upwards to the cross-cut, and the upper end cut at the same 
angle, that its bark may abut against the bark of the stock laid open by the 
cross-cut h. The bud is then inserted, and it now remains to bind it in. For 
this purpose take cotton or bast ; the former is generally preferred. Commence 
tying at the bottom of the cut, passing upwards till the whole length of the in- 
cision is bound over/ Where the buds are feeble, or where success is deemed 
important, it is customary to tie a little damp moss or a leaf over the bud after 
the operation is completed, which is in no case objectionable, except on account 
of the additional time it occupies. 
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About tliree weeks after the operation has been performed the cotton may be 
removed. If the bud is not well united, let it be tied up loosely again : if it is, 
leave it untied, and there is an end of care till the following Spring. In February 
the wild shoot may be cut away two inches beyond the bud, when the latter will 
break, and soon form a tree. It is often said that it is unneoessaiy for the 
bud to remain so long dormant, and that it may be made to break ; and, if an 
Autumnal Bose, even to flower the same year. We admit the truth of this 
statement, but condemn the practice. It is accomplished by cutting off the wild 
shoot a few inches above the bud, or by tying a ligature tightly round it at the 
same distance. The object sought is, to cut off certain channels through which 
the sap naturally flows, that it may become concentrated in the vicinity of the 
bud. The results are, usually, premature development, and an unsound plant. 
Let a certain number of plants be treated thus, and allow the buds inserted in 
others to lie dormant till Spring : defer judgment for one year, and see, at the 
expiration of that term, which form the healthier and sounder plants. Unques- 
tionably the latter. If the buds break soon after inserted, the shoots are puny 
and weakly, evidently suffering from want of nourishment ; if allowed to lie 
dormant till Spring, they have a rich store of food at their command, and grow 
with surprising vigour. When a bud has shot a few inches, and formed three 
or four good leaves, the heart of the shoot may be pinched out, when, from the 
axil of each leaf, an eye will in time push forth. In May the stock may be 
headed down dose to where the bud has been inserted, and if the growth be 
vigorous the wound made in so doing will quickly cicatrize, and a perfect plant 
is the result. 

If the best time for budding be demanded, we should give July. It does not, 
however, require great penetration to see that this point depends in some measure 
on the season. The practised hand wiU cut and raise the bark to ascertain when 
it parts freely from the wood ; the tyro will find a criterion in the prickles. If 
slight pressure cause them to separate from the bark, the stocks are in good 
order, and the fitness of the shoots or scions may be ascertained by the same 
test. If the weather be hot and sunny, morning and evening are the best hours 
for budding. A July sun pouring down his rays upon the operator is not alto- 
gether pleasant, and, in regard to the operation, does not increase the chances of 
success. The shoot from which the buds are to be taken should not be cut 
from the tree till we are ready for action ; and the less time that elapses between 
the different branches of the work the better : the bud should be cut out, in- 
serted, and tied immediately. 

The Wild Boses are sometimes budded in the hedges where they grow, which 
is called ^^ Hedge-budding." If it be intended to remove them afterwards to the 
Flower-garden, the practice is not worthy of attention : it is far better to transfer 
them as stocks^ and bud those which grow after removal But if done with the 
view of ornamenting parks, &^., by leaving the plants in the hedges, the idea is 
a good one. Bud them as heretofore described, taking care to eradicate suckers, 
which usually arise in great abundance, and soon starve the plants if left 
unchecked. 
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4. GsAFiTNO.^Xt is BOmetimea asked whether gnift«d Boses are eqnal to 
bndded ones? When the junction becomes perfect they are, in my opinion, 
quite as good ; but the scion and stock do not ^ways thoroughly coalesce ; owing 
to which, mora imperfect plants are raised by this mode than by any other. 

In selecting stocks for grafting, whether they be Manetti, Booisault, or Dc^- 
Bosee, they -should be secured of various sizes ; the ntajority, however, should be 
ratlier thicker than an ordinary cedar-pencil. It is welt to pot them in 60-sized 
pots one year before required for use. The best time for grafting Boses in pots 
is January, and the stocks shoidd be placed in bottom-heat a week or ten days 
beforehand. All kinds vnll svccud grafted, but the hard-wooded ones do the 
best. The forms most generally practdsed are (1) Cleft-Grafting, (2) Wedge- 
Qrafting, and (S) Whip-Orafting. 



I 
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1. CLEFT-CtRAFTiHa. — We shall flrst describe and illuatrate this mode, and 
afterwards refer teiefly to the others. Here the stocks should be larger than the 
scions. The latter, which may be taken from the plants as required for use, 
should be well-ripened shoots, cut into lengths of about an inch and a half. The 
tops of shoots are seldom fitted for scions ; two-thirds of their length is, generally 
speaking, as mnch as can he used with advantage. Each scion shoidd have two, 
three, or four buds : two are soflScient to produce a fine plant. In performing 
the operation, first cut the stock quite level at tiie top ; then insert the point of 
the knife at a, drawing it down towards the root in an oblique direction. How 
make a corresponding cut, commencing at c, so that the two cats terminate in a 
point b. Thus a piece of the stock is cut out, and the opening made is in the 
form of the letter V. With regard to the width and length of the cut, this must 
be r^olated by the size of the grafts in hand : as to depth, the wound should 
not extend quite so far as the centre or pitli of the stocL The piece being 
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removed, the scion d must be cnt to fill up the yacuity ; and the more completely 
it does this the greater is the chance of success. The most essential point is, to 
bring the inner bark of the scion in exact contact with the inner bark of the stock. 
When the scion is fitted in, it should be bound securely there with soft bast. It 
is then necessary to cover the place of junction with some composition that will 
effectually exclude air and water. For this purpose, take the following ingredi- 
ents : five-eighths black pitch, one-eighth each of bees'-wax, tallow, and resin. 
Put them together in a glue-pot and melt them down over a slow fire. The best 
way of laying on the composition is by the use of a flat stick. It is not neces- 
sary to cover the whole of the bandage. Take care, however, that the lines 
where the barks join — ^indeed, whatever part the wound extends to— be rendered 
impervious to air and moisture. The wound at the top of the stock should be 
covered, and also the summit of the scion. Care must be taken not to apply the 
composition too hot, or the bark will be scalded, and success rendered doubtful. 
A good way to test its fitness for use is to place a Httle on the finger of the 
operator, when, if it does not cause any unpleasant sensation, it may be used 
without fear. This composition, though soft and pliable in a wai*m state, becomes 
hard and impenetrable when cold. 

2. Wedge-Ghaftinq. — This is more simple than the foregoing. In many 
points the modes of procedure are the same : we have only to notice the differ- 
ences. Instead of inserting the scion in one side of the stock, we here split the 
stock down the centre to the extent of an inch or so, and insert the graft in the 

■ 

slit. In preparing the graft, pare off equal parts from two opposite sides, that 
the lower end may be in the form of a wedge. Push the wedge in the slit of the 
stock, binding it firmly in, and covering with the composition as before. 

3. WHiP-GBAFTiNa. — ^It is not important here that the stock and scion be of 
the same size. The former should be cut level at the top, as before, to within a 
few inches of the base : both should be cut in an oblique direction, taking care 
to make the cuts smooth and even, and of the same length and slope, that the 
bark of tHe scion may lie exactly upon the bark of the stock. In lajring the 
scion on, it is a good plan to hold the pot containing the stock in the left hand, 
and the knife must occupy the right. Insert the knife an inch or an inch and a 
half below, drawing it up obliquely to the summit. Oare must be taken to pro- 
vent the knife twisting, or the consequence will be an unlevel cut. The stock 
being prepared, take the scion in the left hand, giving an eye to the size of the 
piece of wood removed from the stock : while in this position, pass the knife 
downwards, repeating the movement till a clean level cut is made, and the size of 
the lower end such that it may, when united to the stock, exactly replace the part 
removed. The unpractised eye and hand will not always be able to fit the stock 
by the first cut ; and as it is important that the two barks should join, he may 
have to take a second or a third slice from one or the other. Well, he had better 
do so than leave the stock and scion badly placed. Bat the less of this hacking 
work the better. It is far easier to make a clean and level cut bf/ a single draw 
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of the kni/e^ than by the most delicate after-tonches. When the scion is placed 
in a right position, it should be securely held there by the thumb and fingers of 
the left hand until it is bound firmly on the stock with the right. 

With regard to the treatment of Boses newly grafted, if the stocks have been 
in bottom-heat before grafting, they must remain there ; if taken from the open 
air, bottom-heat is not absolutely necessary, although it will increase the amount 
of success. Suckers are sure to spring from the stocks, and they often do so in 
an annoying abundance. They must be kept in check by pinching out their tops 
till the stock and scion are firmly united, and the latter pushed into growth, 
when they may be entirely eradicated. 

When the scions first shoot the young leaves are yery tender, especially when 
developed in heat. In most cases, too, they are but ill-supplied with food in this 
early stage of growth, and shading is especially necessary. A strong current of 
air, or a hot sun, will injure them greatly. When the shoots are three or four 
inches long, the plants that have been grown in heat may be removed to a cooler 
house or frame, where air should be admitted gradually, to harden them. Some 
will bloom the same year ; but they should not be left to flower in heat, or they 
become drawn and weakly, producing thin and badly-coloured flowers. 

It is advisable to remove the ligature in grafted Roses, and this should be 
done so soon as we suppose, by the growth of the scion, that the union is com- 
plete. If, when untied, the junction is not perfected, a single tie at top and 
bottom is sufficient to render all secure. 

In plants grafted out of doors the composition should not be removed for two 
or three months ; and that which covers the summits of the stock and scion may 
remain till it naturally falls away. 

In reference to grafting Standard Boses, as they are invariably done in the 
open air, March is the best season. As fine and mild a day as March is likely to 
afford should be chosen. Grafting requires at all times an ordinary share of 
patience and perseverance ; and if the practitioner be not possessed of more than 
an ordinary share, he had better not attempt it out of doors on a true March 
day ; for to be kept in one position five minutes at a time, with a cold wind 
whistling round one's ears, is a trial of no common order. What a contrast 
between this and budding in a July day ! In grafting Standard Boses, the stock 
is of course considerably larger than the scion, and Oleft-Grafting is the mode I 
have pursued with the greatest success. 

In grafted plants, as in budded ones, if the buds or eyes be allowed their 
natural course, they break and form long single shoots. If these are stopped so 
soon as they have three or four good healthy leaves, a bud from the axil of 
each leaf will be developed, and a round bushy plant is formed. 

5. Layers.— This mode of propagating is not so commonly resorted to as the 
others. Dwarf or bush Boses only are commonly layered. It is first necessary 
to dig with a fork for some space around the bush, breaking the soil quite fine, 
mixing in a little pulverized manure in the operation. The instruments wanted 
are, a knife, a flat trowel, and some pegs. All things being ready, select some of 
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the best shoots, stripping off a few of the leaves at a distance varying from six 
inches to two feet from the point of the shoot a a. Now take the shoot in the 
left hand, and the knife in the right : insert the latter just beyond an eye 6, on 
the upper side of the shoot, and pass it upwards steadily and evenly, catting 
about half through the shoot, and for an inch and a half or two inches in length. 
This done, drop the knife and take the trowel. With the left hand bend the 
shoot close to the ground, that you may see the best spot in which to bury it, 
drive the trowel into the ground, working it backwards and forwards till a good 
opening is made, throw a little sand in the bottom of the opening, and press the 
shoot into it, pegging it down two or three inches under the soil. It is well to 
twist the shoot a little after the cut is made, so that the end of the tongue — as it 
is technically termed (6) — from which the roots will be emitted, may take a 
downward direction. Having made all secure, close in the soil, pressing it 
firmly round about the layer. It is a good plan to give each layer a small s'tick 
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(c), to keep it from being agitated by the motion of the wind. As to the length 
of the shoot that should remain above ground, much will depend on the state 
of the Wood. We should make the cut or tongue in wood that is young, yet 
firm. The larger the layer, of course the larger will be the plant, though not 
always the better rooted: the contrary is often the case. June, July, and 
August, are the months for layering ; and should the weather continue dry, the 
layers should be occasionally watered. If layered in June and July, the free 
rooters will be ready to take off in November. It is weU, however, to examine 
one or two of each kind, to ascertain this point, as some root in an amazingly 
short space of time, whereas others advance very slowly. When rooted, they 
may be cut off within an inch or two of the tongue, taken up, and transplanted 
into beds, or to various spots in the garden. In the Spring they may be cut 
down to within three or four eyes, and some of them will bloom in the first 
Summer or Autumn. Their after-treatment is the same as that of other Boses* 
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6. SnOEEBS. — Tills is the least artificial of tlie artificial modes, though the 
Bose is not so much inclined to multiply itself by suckers as are many plants. 
The Scotch Bose (B. sfinosissima) is perhaps, next to the Dog-rose, most given 
to this peculiarity. It pushes its shoots along under the ground, and they break 
through the surface at yarious distances. It is not very often they can be 
separated from the parent with roots ; yet the underground stems will put forth 
roots, if carefully seyered and transplanted. The Autumn is the best time for 
doing this, and a spade with a sharp edge is the fittest instrument for the 
purpose. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ON TEA-SCENTED HOSES. 

Some one has called tliese flowers the ^Ute of the Bose-world. And if elegance 
of form, with tints and odours rare as they are delicate, entitle them to this dis- 
tinction, it was a happy thought, for they possess these in a remarkable degree. 
There is a sprightliness of bearing, a careless grace in plant and flower that is 
without parallel among the most distinguished of other groups. Look at that 
long primrose-coloured bud of the Jaune just unfolding, — how exquisitely the 
petals are arranged I Can anything surpass in fragrance those half-expanded 
flowers of Madame de St. Joseph ? What a treasury of beauty is presented to 
the eye and mind by the myriads of apricot-coloured blossoms clustering upon 
that pyramid of Madame Faloot. The large snowy blossoms of Niphetos, too, 
are nowhere equalled, and Adam, Comte de Paris, Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, 
Marechal Niel, President, Souvenir d'un Ami, and many others, can hardly be. 
too highly commended. 

But beautiful as these Hoses sometimes are in favourable soils and situations 
out of doors, they must bo grown under glass to ensure a constant development 
of flowers in that state of perfection to which they are capable of attaining. 

Some years ago, in Paxton's ^^ Magazine of Botany,'' I called attention to the 
culture of Tea-scented Hoses under glass. Convinced, by experiments already 
tried, that a house of Tea-roses would prove an interesting feature in these 
Nurseries, and tempted by the reasonable rate at which such a structure might 
be built, I erected here, eleven years since, a house expressly for the purpose. 
It has a span roof, sloping to the east and west. It is 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
10 feet from the ridge to the ground, with lights opening at the top and sides. 
There is a bed all round the inside next the walls, and a bed in the centre, and 
a walk between the centre and side beds. The beds are raised a few inches 
above the level of the walk, the edgings of which are of four-inch brickwork : 
the house is now heated, and the entire cost was under £70. 

Conceiving that it may be interesting to the uninitiated to follow the details 
of this system of culture, I shall here endeavour to describe my practice as clearly 
and briefly as possible. 

The hoiyse was finished the first week in June. Before planting, the natural 
soil was loosened one spit deep, and the beds afterwards filled to the top of the 
brickwork with a prepared compost of turfy loam, decayed manure, and washed 
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road-sand. Early in Jnly, when the newly-placed earth had become solid, I 
planted all the really valuable varieties of Tea-scented Boses, and among them a 
few high-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons to increase the variety. The 
kinds of climbing habit were placed against the walls, with the view of training 
them up the rafters in the way of vines : in the centre bed, under the ridge, 
were planted the robust growers, that they might rise to the top and spread 
along the ridge ; the dwarf and moderate-growing kinds were, lastly, planted 
next the walks, with the view of fashioning them into pyramids. When all 
were planted, the earth, which had become rather dry, was thoroughly soaked 
with water. 

It was with me a leading idea to preserve the temperature of the house similar 
to that out of doors. But as the sun had more power and the wind less, and as 
dew was altogether excluded here, I endeavoured to neutralise the excess of sun- 
power, and to realise the advantages of the other natural aids to growth, by admit- 
ting abundance of air, by frequent syringings and occasional waterings on the floor 
of the house. As the plants were in a growing state when planted out, the growth 
continued unchecked, the flowers were sufficiently plentiful till the end of 
November, when the plants were brought to a state of rest by withholding 
moisture from the air and soil. Early in February the plants were cut in rather 
close, and the surface of the soil was stirred with a hand-fork, the lights being 
left open night and day, except in frosty weather, till the beginning of March. 
By this time the buds had begun to break, when less air was admitted, and 
frequent syringings resorted to. The green-fly was kept in check by the con^- 
bustion of tobacco-paper. On the first appearance of mildew the plants were 
dusted all over with sulphur immediately after syringing, and this dusting was 
repeated at brief intervals throughout the year. With May the blooming seaspn 
arrived. So vigorous had been the growth, that some shoots reached the top of 
the house the flrst year, and now completely overarched the walks. To look up 
at them from beneath was a delight as new as it was pleasurable. Large hand- 
some flowers, supported by a profusion of beautiful green leaves, hung drooping as 
if to meet the eye, which might range at pleasure from their circumference to 
their very centre, while the air was laden with their delicious perfume. Never 
before had I really seen Tea-roses. I had often looked at them as they hung 
drooping from the bushes out of doors, and raised the flowers individually to 
trace their outline and varied colours, but this conveys no idea of the effect 
produced by masses of these lovely flowers so disposed that all their beauty is 
seen and comprehended at a glance. Year by year they continued to extend 
and improve. Every rafter and the ridge of the house are now covered with 
the choicest kinds, which are pruned annually on what grape-growers call the 
" long-rod " system. The house, originally without heat, has now two 4-inch 
pipes running round it, and I have thousands of roses in March and April which, 
before the house was heated, did not expand till May and June. Last year one, 
Mar^ohal Niel, produced nearly a thousand flowers, equal in size and colour 
to any that I have ever seen, and Solf aterre, Olimbing Deyoniensis, Oloth of Gold, 
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Celine Forestier, President, Madame Faloot, and many others, were marvels of 
grace and beauty. I do not remember that anything in' the whole range of my 
horticultural • experience ever afforded me more gratification and delight than 
this house of Tea-scented Boses. 

It should be remarked, that the plants and house are kept scrupulously clean 
throughout the year. Falling blossoms, deca3ring leaves, weeds, and every other 
source of impurity are cleared away at least once a week. The soil, too, is often 
stirred, and whenever it becomes dry, thoroughly watered with rain-water. 

Tea-scented Boses may also be grown to advantage in pots. The light soil re- 
commended in our Chapter on "Boses in Pots" is most favourable to their growth, 
and in this state care must be taken that they are neither over-potted nor over- 
watered. They also require less pruning when in a young state than the Hybrid 
Perpetual and other hard-wooded Boses. 

Those who have light dry soils, and sheltered situations, may grow the Tea- 
scented Boses out of doors : but under such treatment they should be invariably 
protected from the Winter's frost. One of the hardiest of this race is also one of 
the freest and most beautiful, — GHoire de Dijon, — ^and there are different degrees 
of hardihood amongst the various kinds. Some recommend taking these plants 
up every Autumn, and placing them in a sheltered spot to be replanted in Spring. 
Others have said, protect them where they stand by encircling them with fir or 
furze-branches. We regard these as mere make-shift appliances, uncertain in 
their results, and not likely to prove entirely satisfactory to the skilled cultivator. 
If Tea-Boses must be grown out of doors, bud them plentifully every year, and a 
goodly number will, in this dormant state, pass securely through nineteen out of 
twenty of our Winters. It is here the lover of Tea-roses should look for the chief 
supply of flowers out of doors. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



ON NEW EOSES. 

In the winter of 1856-57 I found myself unexpectedly involved in a controverey 
in the pages of the Gardeners^ Chronicle on the respective merits of new and 
old Boses. My opponents fought valiantly and well, — all honour to the brave I 
Some were sharp, others witty, and, as is usually the case in such controversies, 
a great deal was said which had nothing to do with the question at issue. 

I then asserted that every year brings forth some novelties well worth adding 
to our collections, though it may be difficult to pick out the few real gems from 
amongst the shoals of mere paste imitations with which they are so skilfully 
commingled. 

It was the opinion of those who were best versed in Bose-culture, that my 
position was not only tenable, but strong, although it was difficult — ^nay, impos- 
sible — ^to demonstrate this otherwise than by the test of time. That time has now 
passed, and established the general truth of my argument. General Jacque- 
minot and Gloire de Dijon were then unproved ; and since then we have added 
Anna de Diesbach, Beauty of Waltham, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Due de Gazes, 
Empereur de Maroc, Frangois Premier, Gloire de Santenay, Lord Baglan, Louis 
XIV., Madame Boll, Madame 0. Grapelet, Madame Furtado, Mdlle. Bonnaire, 
Senateur Vaisse, Victor Verdier, andn-^hall I go on, or content myself with say- 
ing, a host of others scarcely less noteworthy ? Without entering further on this 
subject, I would refer those of my readers who may take an interest in it to the 
Gctrdenera* Chronicle of 1856-57. 

Let me first bring under notice the novelties of 1861-62, of which we have 
now a perfect knowledge ; and I state fearlessly, at the outset, that this was the 
richest freight of new Boses that ever reached our shores in a single year. I 
find, on reference to my note-book, that I bought sixty-two new kinds that year, 
fifty-six of which bloomed with me, and twenty-four of these I marked as decided 
acquisitions. Aoiong them were Charles Lefebvre, Due de Bohan, Fran<;ois 
Lacharme, Gloire de Ghatillon, La Bnllante, Louise Darzens, Mrs. Charles Wood, 
Madame JuHe Daran, Marechal Vaillant, Maurice Bemardin, Monte Christo, 
Olivier Delhomme, Prince CamiQe de Bohan, Professor Koch, Souvenir de Comte 
Cavour, Triomphe de GhiiUot fils, and Beauty of Waltham. The last named, a 
seedling of my own raising, more than equals the description originally given of 
it, and has proved of free growth, with splendid foliage, sweet as the Provence, 
and hardy as the Dog-rose. 
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Daring the succeeding eight years, down to the Autumn of 1869, the same rule 
obtained, in proof of which I need only instance the following introductions : — 
Jean Goujon, John Hopper, Le Rhone, Alfred de Eougemont, Madame Alfred 
de Eougemonf, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, Lord Macaulay, Lord Clyde, 
Madame de Stella, Duchesso de Momy, Madame Victor Verdier, Pierre Netting, 
Princess of Wales, Marie Baumann, Xavier Olibo, Michel Bonnet, Dr. Andry, 
Duke of Wellington, Duchesse de Oaylus, Marguerite de St. Amande, Elizabeth 
Vigneron, Black Prince, Lady Suffield, Alfred Colomb, Madame Fillion, Fisher 
Holmes, Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain, Prince de Portia, Mdlle. Marie Rady, 
Horace Vemet, Antoine Ducher, Felix Genero, Mdlle. Annie Wood, Monsieur 
Noman, Souvenir de Monsieur Boll, Elie Morel, Baronne de Rothschild, La 
France, Boule de Neige, Madame Noman, Duke of Edinburgh, Madame Chirard, 
Perfection de Lyon, Marquise de Mortemarte, Edouard Morren, Mdlle. Eugenie 
Verdier, Countess of Oxford, Paul Neron, Marquise de Castellane, Louis Van 
Houtte, Princess Christian, Abel Grand, Mdlle. Therese Levet, Leopold Hausburg, 
Monsieur Woolfield, Alba Rosa, Marechal Niel, Climbing Devoniensis, Madame 
Margottin, Monsieur Furtado, Madame Ducher, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Levet, 
Madame Trifle, Belle Maconnaise. Time the avenger has thus fully proved the 
position I then took up, " that every year brings forth some novelties worth 
adding to our collections." 

The Autumn of 1870 gave us but few new Roses. France, engaged in a 
struggle of life and death, had neither heart nor time for things like these. 
Fourteen varieties only from that country reached my hands, of which Madame 
Guillot de Mont Favet (H. P.), Coquette de Lyon, Belle Maconnaise, Victor 
Pulliat, and Madame Emilie Dupuy (Tea-scented) seem the most noteworthy. 

But of the Roses of the present year — the forthcoming brood — what expecta- 
tions and interest cluster around them ! Although I have seen the greater num- 
ber of these varieties blooming, and have made copious notes for temporary use, 
I should like to confirm those by growing the plants out of doors before hazarding 
a definite opinion of their respective merits. Accordingly, I shall at present 
merely enumerate them, appending the raisers* descriptions, reserving for next 
year the task of redeocribing and criticising them. 

1. Abbe Bbamebel (H. P.) ; striking crimson red, shaded with deep velvety 
purple ; very large, full, and of fine form ; growth vigorous. 

2. Amed^e de Lanoloib (Bourbon) ; growth vigorous ; flowers large, fuU, and 
freely produced ; beautiful deep purplish red. 

8. Andh6 Dunand (H. P.); growth very vigorous ; flowers large, full, and well 
formed ; fresh pink in the centre, shaded with silvery white. A seedling from 
Victor Verdier. 

3*. Annie Laston (H. P.) ; flowers rose, flushed with crimson ; large, full, 
and of good, free, hardy habit ; gi'owth vigorous. 

4. Antonine Vebdieb (H. P.) ; growth very vigorous ; flowers large, full, and well 
formed ; clear carmine-roBe. The flowers are almost always solitary, and very 
beaatifnl in bud. 
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5. AiraiTSTB BiaoTAitD (H.P.); growth very vigorous; flowers large, full, and of 
good form ; bright cherry-red, back of petals whitish. 

6. Babon db Bonstettbn (H. P.) ; growth very vigorous ; flowers very large and 
full, red, black, and crimson, velvety. In the way of, but superior to, M. 
Boncenne. 

7. Babonne Louise Uxkull (H. P.) ; growth vigorous ; flowers very large, full, 
and well made, freely produced, magnificent striking carmine-rose, very sweet. 

8. Babonne de Pbailly (H. P.) ; growth vigorous ; flowers very large and full, 
of globular form, bright shaded red. A seedling from Victor Verdier. 

9. BiANQUi (Tea-scented); growth vigorous; flowers large, full, well formed, 
and freely produced, pure white. 

10. Bouquet Eosb (TI. P.) ; growth very vigorous ; flowering in corymbs, 
flowers of medium size, full and well formed, clear cerise-rose. 

11. Cathebinb Bonnabd (Hybrid, not perpetual) ; superb dazzling carmine- 
rose, large, full, and well formed ; growth very vigorous ; of splendid effect. A 
seedling from Madame Domage. 

12. CoMTE DE Gbivel (Tea-sceutcd) ; straw-colour, changing to white, growth 
vigorous ; flowers large, full, well formed, and very freely produced. A seedling 
from Tea-scented Canari. 

13. CoMTE Tayebna (Tea-scented); yellow, clearer in the centre; growth very 
vigorous; flowers large, very full and well formed, in the way of Louise de 
Savoie. , 

14. CoMTBSSE DE Nadaillao (Tea-sccnted) ; very bright flesh-rose, coppery- 
yellow in the centre ; growth vigorous ; flowers large, full, globular, and freely 
produced. 

15. Coquette des Blanches (H. P.); pure white, form of the R. centifolia; 
the largest flower of the kind ; growth very vigorous. 

16. Coquette Nobmande (H. P.) ; flowers of medium size, full and globular, 
well formed, bright rose shaded with silver ; growth vigorous. A seedling from 
Jean Qoujon. 

17. Docteub de Ohalus (H. P.); flowers large, full, freely produced and well 
formed, scarlet-red, velvety in the centre, reverse of petals rose ; growth vigorous. 

18. Docteub Lemi^e (H. P.) ; flowers large, full, and well formed, velvety- 
purple, shaded with black ; growth vigorous. 

18*. Eabl of Eldon (Noisette) ; flowers orange-buff; free ; growth vigorous. 

19. Etienne Levet (H. P.) ; superb red-carmine, large, full, and well formed, 
flowers freely ; growth vigorous. A seedling from Victor Verdier. 

20. Fbanoois Michelon (H. P.) ; beautiful deep rose, reverse of petals silvery 
white, large and full, in the way of B. centifolia ; blooms very freely ; growth 
vigorous. A seedling from La Beine. 

21. Henbi Lbcoq (Tea-scented) ; shaded rose, very full, of medium size, 
buds large ; growth vigorous. 

22. Jacques Plantieb (H. P.) ; beautiful, rosy flesh-colour, large, full, and 
well formed, imbricated ; growth vigorous. 
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23. Jeanke Gbos (H. P.) ; fine satin rose, large, full, and well formed ; growth 
yigoroua. 

24. La Jonquillb (Tea-scented) ; jonquil-yellow, the yellowest of the Tea 
Roses, medium size, nearly full j growth moderate. Seedling from Noisette 
Lamarque. 

25. Le Havre (H. P.) ; beautiful brilliant vermilion red, large, full, and of 
good form ; growth very vigorous. 

26. Le Nankin (Tea-scented) ; coppery yellow, centre petals clearer, large, very 
full, and of fine form ; growth very vigorous, 

27. L'Esperanoe (H. P.) ; clear cherry-carmine, very large, full, and well 
formed ; growth vigorous. 

28. Louis Ohablin (H. P.); bright rose, centre red, very large, full; growth 
vigorous. 

29. Louis Corbie (H. P.) ; beautiful bright carmine cherry-rose, large, full, 
and well formed, flowers freely and continuously ; growth vigorous. 

30. Louis Giqot (Tea-scented) ; pure white the first season, veined with rose 
the second, very largo and full, and of a very vigorous growth ; fine and curious. 

31. Ltonnaise (H. p.) ; pink, bright in the centre, very large and full, form 
of E. centifolia ; growth very vigorous. 

32. Ma Capucine (Tea-scented) ; fine Nasturtium yellow, colour quite new, 
medium sized, semi-double, freely produced ; growth vigorous. A seedling from 
the Noisette Ophirie. 

33. Madame Bellon (H. P.) ; beautiful tender rose, very large, full ; growth 
moderate. 

34. Madaue Camille (Tea-scented) ; delicate pink, reverse of petals veined 
with white, cupped, large and full, flowers abundantly ; growth very vigorous ; 
of fine effect. 

35. Madame Chate (H. P.); bright cherry glazed with white, large, full, and 
of good form ; growth vigorous. 

36. Madame de Bidder (H. P.) ; fine bright amaranth, very finely formed, 
large and full, flowers very freely ; growth very vigorous. 

37. Madame de St. PuLasNT (H. P.) ; poppy-red, reverse of petals velvety 
slate-colour, of medium size, full, of good form, flowers very freely, growth very 
vigorous. A seedling from Catherine Guillot. 

38. Madame Georqe Schwartz (H. P.); fine Hortensia rose, changing to 
glossy rose, large, full, and of fine form ; growth very vigorous. 

39. Madame Hippolyte Jamain (H. P.); white, slightly tinged with rose, very 
large and full, blooms well ; growth very vigorous. 

40. Madame Jules Margottin (Tea-scented) ; superb delicate pink tinged with 
yellow, deep red in the centre, flowers large, full, very sweet, and of perfect form ; 
growth vigorous. A new and distinct colour. 

41. Madame Lefbbvre Bernard (H. P.) ; fine bright rose, edged with white, 
very large, full, imbricated, flowers abundantly ; growth vigorous. A seedling 
from Souvenir de la Heine d'Angleterre. 
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42. Madame Livia Fbege (H. P.) ; tender violet-rose, reverse of petals silvery, 
large, full, and of fine form ; growth veiy vigorous. A seedling from Souvenir 
de la Beine d'Angleterre. 

43. Madame Benabd (H. P.) ; salmon-^^ose, large, full, and globular ; growth 
very vigorous. A seedling from Jules Margottin. 

44. Madame Scifion Ooghet (H. P.) ; bright cherry-rose, edge of petals silvery, 
very large, imbricated ; growth very vigorous. 

45. Madame Soupebt (Perpetual Moss) ; bright cherry-red, medium size, full, 
blooms in corymbs and very continuously ; growth very vigorous. 

46. Madame Th^£:s£ de Pabbieu (H. P.) ; bright rose shaded with carmine, 
large, full, and globular, growth very vigorous. A seedling from Anna de 
Diesbach. 

47. Mdlle. Oecilb Bebthod (Tea-scented) ; fine sulphur-yellow, very striking, 
flowers large, very full, of good form, and freely produced ; growth vigorous. 

48. Malfilatbe (H. P.) ; .deep red, very large, full, and globular ; growth very 
vigorous. A seedling from Jean Touvais. 

49. Mabib Van Houttb (Tea-scented) ; white, slightly tinted with yellow, 
border of petals tipped with bright rose, large, full, and of very fine form; growth 
veiy vigorous. 

50. Mabquisb de Chambon (H. P.) ; fine salmon-rose, deeper in the centre^ 
medium sized, full, and of good form ; growth vigorous. 

51. Mattme de Laboohbtbbie (H. P.) ; superb dark velvety purple-red, large 
and full ; growth very vigorous. A seedling from Lion des Oombats. 

52. (EiLLBT Faittaibib (H. p.) ; bright violet-rose, fiamed and bordered with 
white like a carnation, flowers of medium size, full, of ,good form, and freely 
produced ; growth very vigorous. 

53. Pebfeotion de Monplaibib (Tea-scented) ; beautiful canary-yellow, flowers 
of medium size, full, good form, and very freely produced ; growth vigorous. 

54. PiEBBE Ibambabt (H. p.) ; velvety crimson-red, outer petals deep red, large 
and full growth ;' very vigorous. 

55. Pbesident Thiebs (H. P.) ; flery red, form of B. centlfolia, very large and 
full ; growth veiy vigorous. 

56. Pbince Stibbet (H. P.) ; fine dear flesh-coloured rose, large and full ; 
growth vigorous. 

57. Pbikgesb Beatbioe (H. P.) ; deep pink, with dear blush margin, large, full, 
and of globular form ; growth vigorous. Perfect in form and habit. 

58. Pbincessb de Mettebnich (H. P.) ; clear rose, large and freely produced ; 
growth vigorous. 

59. BiGHABD Wallaoe (H. P.) ; fine bright rose, lightly bordered with white, 
very large, full, and finely formed ; growth very vigorous. 

60. BosA BoNHEUB (H. P.) ; fine bright clear carmine-rose, large, full, and of 
good form ; growth very vigorous. 

61. Silvia (H. P.); fine bright purple-red, large, full, and of good form ; growth 
vigorous. 
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62. SouvENm DE Bbllangee (H. P.) ; bright purple, edge of petals fiery red, 
very beautiful colour, medium size, and full ; growth very vigorous. 

63. SoxnTENiB DE Julie Gonod (H. P.) ; superb glossy rose, large, and of fine 
form ; growth very vigorous. 

64. SoDTENiB DE l'Expobition DE Dabmstadt (H. P.); flowers blackish, 
shaded with deep violet and blood-red, velvety, large, full, and well formed ; 
growth very vigorous. 

65. SouTENm DE Madame HENinscAET (H. P.) ; bright rose, changing to glossy 
rose, large, full, and of very fine form ; growth vigorous. 

66. Sottvenir DE Paul Neeon (Tea-scented) ; superb salmon-yellow, bordered 
with rose ; large, full, and of fine form ; growth vigorous ; flowers freely produced. 
A seedling from Noisette Ophirie. 

67. SouvENiE DU DocTEUB Daviebs (H. P.) ; deep velvety red, of medium size, 
full and globular ; growth very vigorous. 

68. SouTENiB DU Genebal Douai (H. p.) ; beautiful bright rose, large, almost 
full and globular ; growth vigorous. 

69. Thebesa (H. p.) ; fine bright silvery rose, large, full, and well formed ; 
growth vigorous. 

70. Vauoanson (Hybrid Noisette); vinous rose, medium sized, full and 
globular ; growth vigorous. 

71. VicoMTE Douglas (H. P.) ; fine bright striking red, of medium size, full 
and well formed ; growth vigorous. A- seedling from Duchess of Norfolk. 

72. ViCTOB Verne (H. P.) ; bright red, large, full, and of fine form ; growth 
very vigorous. 



CHAPTER XIV, 



ON EXHIBITING. 

EvEBT_ one who cultivates Boses may not do so with the design of becoming a 
candidate for floricultural honours ; many are satisfied with the calm enjoy- 
ment which this, in common with other branches of Gardening, affords : the quiet 
mind, the healthful glow, yields them a sufficient recompense, and ample satis- 
faction. From such we must ask a little forbearance while we offer a few 
remarks on preparing for exhibition, for we should be doing an injustice to some 
of our readers were we to neglect this point altogether. Let us first consider the 
arrangement and exhibition of cut Boses. The old plan of showing largo 
crowded bunches is superseded by the more natural one of showing three loose 
trusses of each variety. By the old method^ a gorgeous display was created, but 
the principles of good taste were violated, and the connoisseur could find littlo to 
delight and interest him : each bunch was a confused mass of colour, with a 
ragged outline. By the method now in vogue, the flowers stand out separately,, 
the variety is shown in a graceful style, displaying flowers in different stages, 
from the tiny bud to the full-blown Bose. So far, great improvement has been 
made ; and we submit whether a classification of the varieties exhibited would 
not be another step in the right direction. A more heterogeneous mass could 
not be produced by any other genus than that commonly displayed by bringing 
together Boses of different groups, and arranging them indiscriminately. It is 
cheerfully admitted that certain groups may be mixed together without any grave 
offence against taste ; but I have seen the beautiful but tiny Moss de Meaux com- 
pletely smothered between two large French Boses, and the richness and beauty 
of the full deep colours of the latter marred by the soft and bewitching tints of 
an adjoining Tea-Bose. And are similar cases unfrequent ? By no means. Why 
not, then, arrange the kinds according to the classification of some popular 
grower ? The beauty and extent of each group would thus become apparent, 
and the abrupt transitions complained of be avoided. 

We think it a pity that Horticultural Societies should limit the number of 
varieties to be shown. Would it not work better to reduce the number of trusses 
from three to two, or even one, and append a notice to the schedule- that a bad 
trtiss or variety will be counted against the exhibitor t This would guarantee the 
exclusion of all inferior kinds, and secure a great number of varieties in a small 
space, and in a stat« approaching more nearly to that of nature. But to limit 
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the exhibition to a small number of varieties, when hundreds are grown, does 
not admit of classification, and renders it impossible to giye a full and true account 
of the genus. 

With this statement of our views on exhibiting cut Boses, we respectfully 
submit two arrangements for the consideration of those who prepare the prize- 
schedules for our flower-shows. 

Ist, Boses in a collection, the number of varieties unlimited, classed in 
groups according to the arrangement of (name who), one, two, or three 
trusses only of one variety. 

Or, 2ndly, 

A, Climbing Boses in a collection, the number of varieties unlimited (one, 
two, or three), trusses of one variety. 

B, Summer Boses (exclusive of the kinds shown under letter J.) in a collec- 
tion, the number of varieties unlimited; classed in groups according to 

; — ^trusses only of one variety. 

C, Autumnal Boses in a collection, number of varieties unlimited to be classed 
and shown as in letter B, 

By the arrangements above proposed we afford the tyro efficient aid in select- 
ing varieties. The classification enables him to see at a glance the extent, variety, 
and beauty of each group, and he can select from each and every one a gradation 
of colour from the lightest to the darkest hues it may embrace. Or if he prefer 
one colour more than another, such can be noted down, and its free interspersion 
secured. Further still, while he admires the variety and richness of colour 
existing in one group, the regular outline of andther, and is charmed by the 
delicious odour of a third, he is enabled to form a correct judgment of the com' 
parative value of each, from the whole, or the most worthy, being brought 
at once under the eye. But these remarks are sufficiently extended, and we 
have to speak of dressing the boxes, and gathering and arranging the flowers. 

The boxes may be made of inch deal of the simplest construction, and painted 
green. By the laws of some Societies, framed for general convenience, the lids 
must shift off at pleasure : no boxes are allowed to be placed on the exhibition 
tables whose dimensions exceed three feet in length, six inches in height when 
the lid is removed, and eighteen inches in width from front to back. A handle 
at either end is desirable, which should drop into the wood, that the ends may 
approach closely. The box may be filled with moss, into which zinc tubes may 
be sunk, filled with water, to contain the flowers. The tubes may be about 
three and a half inches deep, an inch wide, with a rim half an inch broad. 
Nothing, perhaps, forms so agreeable a ground on which to place the flowers as 
green moss, which may be gathered in most hollows of woods, and from shady 
banks. It is not, indeed, a bad plan to place the moss on the boxes a few days 
before they are wanted, keeping them in a light but shady place, sprinkling the 
moss with water once or twice daily. 
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With regard to the choice of flowers, we may presume that he only who had 
formed a tolerable collection, and most consequently have acquired some taste in 
Boses, would enter the lists as a competitor. We would therefore say, cut such 
flowers as appear best at the time wanted : a good variety may be in bad con- 
dition at a fixed period, and a second-rate oi;e unusually fine. But the exhibitor 
must, in a certain degree, conform to the tastes of others ; and there are points 
of beauty almost universally agreed on. The outline of Show Boses should be 
circular, free from all raggedness: the flowers should be full, and the petals 
arranged as regularly as possible ; the larger the flowers the better, provided 
they are not coarse ; the colours should be varied with due care. In gathering 
the flowers, we would say, choose the morning for the purpose, ere the sun has 
risen upon them, or before he has had time to dim their beauty. When the 
place of exhibition is at a distance, it is often necessary to cut them the morning 
before. There is full occupation for two persons, besides the advantage of having 
a second opinion in cases where the merit of two or more flowers is doubtful. It 
is not always easy to determine this point satisfactorily, for we have not only to 
consider what a flower is, but what it is likely to become. The business of one 
should be to cull the flowers ; that of the other to name and arrange them in 
the boxes. It is desirable that every stage of the flower should be presented to 
view ; but if out the morning before the day of show, the forwardest should not 
be more than three-quarters blown. Some of the stiff-petalled Boses, which 
remain a long time in perfection, may be made exceptions to this rule ; but their 
number is few. When the flowers are gathered on the morning of the show, 
some may be full-blown, when less judgment and foresight are necessary. 

Some little success perhaps depends on the taste with which the flowers are 
arranged. This requires a little study, and we would take nature for our model. 
Let the exhibitor walk among his plants occasionally with an eye to this point, 
and he will not fail to single out certain flowers remarkable for elegance of posi- 
tion : this is the true source from which to copy. A few leaves should be 
gathered with each kind, for the grace and beauty of the flowers are materially 
heightened by the judicious arrangement of foliage ; and this is a point by which 
one may judge of the habits of a variety. As to the arrangement of colours, 
little need be said on that point. Much will depend on the materials in hand. 
Contrast should, I think, be aimed at ; but with regard to the exact tints fitted 
for each position, the eye of him who arranges is usuaUy best qualified to 
determine. 

A neat and commodious method of naming is, to procure some deal sticks, 
about four inches long and half an inch wide, gradually tapering to a point. 
Let them be painted white, the names written in a round legible hand, with a 
good dark penciL Or small strips of card-board, the names written in ink, 
placed in the front of each sort, are both neat and convenient. 

But the flowers are arranged, and what is to be done with them during the 
interval that must elapse ere they depart for the scene of competition ? Shall 
the lids be placed on the boxes, and the flowers be kept closed from the air ? By 
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no means. Seek as cool a place as possible, wHere there is no dranglii, and where 
the light is not too strong. There place them till the time of departure. So 
necessary do many exhibitors consider it that the flowers should not be wholly 
closed from the air, that they haye several holes made in the ends of their box- 
lids with a small augur. This I have found, by experience, a capital contrivance 
to admit the dust ; and if these holes are made use of, they should be stopped 
with corks when travelling on a dusty road. 

But besides the flowers of Boses, the plants are exhibited grown in pots ; and 
it remains for us to say something of them. The advantages gained by their 
introduction are, that the character and habit of the variety are shown. Out 
Boses create a great display, but Pot-Boses afford us more extensive infonnation. 
We may propose to ourselves, while viewing them, these questions : — ^What is the 
habit of the variety ? Is it a free bloomer, or otherwise ? Is it a good trusser I 
a Summer or Autumn bloomer ? These questions cannot be answered by pre- 
senting a mere flower, or bunches of flowers ; but the introduction of Pot-Boses 
offers the means of a ready solution. In cultivating these for exhibition, it is 
necessary to grow at least double the number required to be shown. This is no 
overdrawn calculation, as all who have had any experience in the matter will 
testify. There is no difficulty in flowering even/ plant, but there is a difficult^/ in 
bringing all to perfection hy a given time. Bemember, the Bose is one of the 
most ephemeral of flowers, and the day of exhibition is a fixed one. These 
facts, however, should deter no one from growing for exhibition, for they affect 
all exhibitors alike : all flght on equal ground ; and the greater the difficulties 
to contend with, the greater is the triumph when achieved. For exhibition 
plants, we should recommend most kinds to be grown on their own roots. 
Although with such the cultivator will not be able to appear in the field at so early 
a date, yet he may ultimately attain to a more distinguished position. Certain 
kinds will not last long in health when budded: superior skill and great 
attention may bring them to a higl^ pitch of beauty; but despite of every 
after-care, they canker and fall into a state of retrogression. 

The principal shows near the Metropolis are in May, June, and July ; and to 
be enabled to show in each month the plants must be divided into three lots. 
Those intended for the May exhibition must be grown in a green-house or frame 
with bottom-heat. It is my practice to select a good portion of the Tea-scented 
and other tender Boses for the first show, because they cannot remain out of 
doors during winter, and they improve under this particular culture. They 
should be pruned early in January, and taken into the house or frame imme- 
diately, giving plenty of air^ but keeping the frost out. By the end of February 
a gentle heat may be started, and increased as is found necessary to bring them 
in flower in proper time. 

The plants intended for exhibition in June may be plunged out of doors 
in an airy yet sheltered situation, that the foliage may not be damaged by the 
wind.^ So soon as the buds show colour, remove the plants to a frame or green- 
house, giving air abundantly night and day, and shading from the sun, so soon as 
the first flowers expand. 
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The plants intended to bloom in July may also be grown out of doors : they 
should be Autumnals exclusively ; and by stopping the young shoots in April a 
perfect flowering is secured at that season. It is the practice with some to cut 
off the flowers of the Autumnals shown in May, removing the plants to a warm 
frame, by which treatment they flower again in July : this, however, we hesitate 
to recommend. 

The details of cultivation have been given in the Chapter on " Boses in Pots ;" 
it is our province here merely to speak of the management for exhibition. As the 
plants approach the flowering season, some will be found forwarder than others, 
owing to their position, or the habit of the variety. It is necessary, then, to cal- 
oolaie which are Hkely to be in perfection on the coming day, when means of 
accelerating or retarding must be had recourse to with regard to the others. If 
the former, a house or frame with heat is the best contrivance : if the latter, . 
place them in a cold north house or frame, admitting air gradually. Care and 
forethought are especially necessary here. These changes of temperature must 
be brought about gradually : and a oakn and sunny hour should be chosen to 
remove the plants from place to place. As well might an inhabitant of India be 
sent to dwell in the frozen seas, as a plant be suddenly transmuted from a high 
to a low temperature. When the buds show colour, any that are in advance of 
the mass may be plucked out, when the side buds will rise and produce good 
flowers. Have we, then, reached this stage of growth ? A canvas awning must 
now be raised to shade the flowers. It should not be so thick as to exclude the 
light : its purpose is merely to break the sun's rays. As our flowers advance, 
our pleasures and anxieties increase. It is difiScult to judge correctly of the time 
a bud requires to expand : some remain as buds for weeks after they show colour ; 
others expand very rapidly. Q^ie hard buds, of which we may instance Hybrid 
Perpetual La Beine, are slowest in expanding, and remain longest in a showable 
state. The less double flowers, as Hybrid Perpetual Jules Margottin, and Tea 
Safrano, advance more rapidly, and are in general proportionally ephemeral. 
This is the best guide we can offer to the unpractised eye, though by no means 
an unerring one. If, after all our care, our specimens are fair too early or too 
late, it is better to allow them their natural course than to resort to violent 
measures : it is better to show fine specimens not arrived at, or beyond their 
glory, than to p^duce what might be construed as bad cultivation. Boses will 
not submit to the treatment in this respect which Azaleas and some other plants 
will endure. 

We have already stated our views on tying up and training ; but there is some 
doubt whether that system tells best on the exhibition tables. There, one side 
is to the wall, so that at best not more than three-quarters of a round plant can 
be seen. Now it is evident, that by leaving the back of a plant bare, a greater 
display can be made with the same material ; as of course the flowers which 
would have been needed there are brought into full sight. Tet a skilful judge 
will surely detect thefaJM show; and if the round plants are in other respects 
nearly equal, we opine he would give his decision in their favour. Be this as it 
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may, a perfect plant must yield its possessor a greater pleasure and more solid 
satisfaction tlian an imperfect one. 

These remarks bring us to the period of exhibition. If the distance be great, 
the plants should be packed for travelling the day before. All is bustle and 
anxiety. A light spring van is the best vehicle for their conveyance, the space in 
which from six to eight large plants will fully occupy. The surface of the soil 
of the pots should be covered with nice green moss, which, if the plants have 
stems, may rise in the centre in the form of a cone. Each flower-bud must 
have a stick to support it during the journey, — ^unless the variety produce its 
flowers in trusses, when a stick to a truss is sufficient, — ^but should not be tied so 
tight as to prevent an easy motion. If the flowers are heavy, soft tissue-paper 
should be drawn closely round them without compression : if produced in trusses, 
wadding may be placed among them, to support and prevent them from bruising 
each other. In packing, each plant should stand clear of the other, and all free 
from contact with the sides of the van. Between the pots, moss or sawdust 
should be tightly pressed, at least half their depth, to keep them from shifting. 
A light tilt must go over the van, to exclude sun, rain, or dust, the last of which, 
by the bye, it is not always easy to do. But all is ready, and there is nothing 
like being at the place of exhibition in time. A careful person ought to accom- 
pany them, as the pace at which they travel should be a steady walking one. 
Attention, John I From home to the place of exhibition, all depends on you. 
You mu^t neither trot, gallop, nor canter. If you do, the consequences will be 
disastrous. Put your horse to his easiest walking pace, having reckoned up 
beforehand the time he will require for the journey. Having arrived early, you 
will find the tents only partially occupied ; but the place for Boses, as for 
other objects, is already assigned. The north side of the tent is the best ; indeed, 
for Boses as cool and shady a place as possible should be apportioned, as perfect 
flowers will wither in a few hours in a sunny or hot position. In proceeding to 
set up the plants, it is well to calculate the elevation at which they show best ; 
to which raise them by means of blocks of wood, of different thicknesses, about 
the diameter of the bottom of the pots. The sticks used as supports in travelling 
should be withdrawn. When the plants are all nicely adjusted, each should 
have the name placed to it in a position where easily seen, written in a bold 
legible hand, or done in the Egyptian style with Indian ink. At the grand 
Metropolitan exhibitions visitors are often so numerous that many cannot approach 
the objects exhibited : for their information, then, this is particularly desirable. 
AU is now finished, and we await the decision of the judges, viewing the produc- 
tions of our contemporaries, and anticipating the result. Perhaps, on rettuiung 
to the tents after judgment has been pronounced, our plants are not so high in 
the scale as we expected to find them. A feeling of disappointment may arise. 
Shall we take umbrage at it ? Certainly not. This would be unjust, ungener- 
ous. Let us ask ourselves this question : Which is the more likely, that 
the Censors — ^men selected on account of their professional knowledge and 
known probity— which, we say, is the more likely, that they should have 
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shown an indifference to, or prejudice against, our plants ; or that we, the 
owners thereof, have been indulging in an overweening fondness ? The answer 
is apparent. And let us ask ourselves again, if there is any disgrace in 
being beaten ? Certainly none. Every place here is honourable. If A produces 
good plants, it is no discredit to him that B produces better. Nor would it 
always be correct reasoning to say that the latter is the more skilful cultivator. 
The air, or the soil, or the means at the disposal of J?, may enable him to accom- 
plish with ease that which is impracticable with A. If our plants are good^ 
never mind those of our contemporary being better. Are not both engaged in 
the same work, both interested in the advancement of a favourite flower ? Let 
us persevere, and we may probably reach the summit of our ambition at some 
future time. 

In packing for returning the same care is requisite as before, if the plants are 
intended to be shown elsewhere, or indeed if any store is set by the flowei-s yet 
unfolded. Under other circumstances, the flowers may be cut off, which saves 
much time in packing and travelling. But if the flowers are preserved, the 
plants may serve for other shows, although they must be considered in greater 
perfection when possessed of expanded flowers and others yet to come, than when 
showing expanded flowers only. 

When the flowering is over, the flower-stalks should be cut off, and a second 
growth will shortly ensue. The Autumnals, which bloomed in May, will flower 
again in August ; those of June, in September ; and if those of July are placed 
in a warm greenhouse, they may be kept in flower till Christmas. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SELECT LISTS OP KINDS SUITED FOB VABIOUS PURPOSES. 

A, — LAsaBj Jullj wtU'thapid flowers, suiUdfor Exhibition, 

SuMUBB BoeoDS. — Qroup 4. Damcuk : Madame Hardj, Madame Soefcmana. 
Group 5. Provence : Crisiata, Cabbage. Qroup 7. Mosa : Commoi^ Qloire dee 
Mousseosee. Group 8. French : Boula de Nanteuil, Eean. Grwp 12. Hybrid 
Bourbon: Charlee Duyal, Charles Lawson, Oonpe d'H^, Jnno, Paul Perrae, 
Paul Bicant. 

AuTUHKAii BoBis. — Grovp 23. Hybrid Perpetual: Abel Grand, Alexandrine 
Bachmeteff, Alfred Colomb, Alphonse Damaizin, Aadre Donand, Anna Alexieff, 
Antoine Dncher, Augoate Mie, Baronne Louise Uxkoll, Baronne Pr^voet, Beauty 
of Waltham, Caroline de Sansal, Charles Lefebvre, Charles Verdier, Comte de 
Nantenil, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Countess of Oxford, Devienne Lamj, Dr. 
Andiy, Due de Bohan, Duchesse de Caylns, Duchesse d'Orleans, Duchess of 
Norfolk, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamadn, Edouard Morren, Elie Morel, 
Elizabeth Vigneron, Emilie Hausburg, Etienne Levet, Exposition du Brie, Felix 
Genero, Fisher Holmes, Francois Fontaine, Francois Lacharme, Francois Louvat, 
Frangois Michelon, fVan9oi8 l^^-, Francois Treyve, General Jacqueminot, Gloiie 
de Chatillon, Gloire de Ducher, Gloiie de Vitry, Gloire de Santenay, Hippolyte 
Flandrin, Horace Vemet, Jean Goujon, Jean Lambert, Jean Bosenkrantz, John 
Hopper, John Keynes, Jules Margottin, Lady Suffield, La France, La Beine, La 
Ville de St. Denis, Lselia, Leopold Hausburg, Lord Clyde, Lord Baglan, 
Louis Van Houtte, Louise Darzens, Louis XIV., Louise Peyronny, Lyonnaise, 
Madame Alice Dureau, Madame Boll, Madame Boutin, Madame Caillat, 
Madame C. Crapelct, Madame Charles Wood, Madame Chirard, Madame 
Fillion, Madame Furtado, Madame George Schwartz, Madame Guillot de Mont 
Favet, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Julie Daran, Madame Knorr, Madame 
la Baronne de Bothschild, Madame Biyers, Madame Victor Verdier, Madame Vidot, 
Madame Vigneron, Mdlle. Annie Wood, MdUe. Bonnaire, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, 
Mdlle. Marie Bady, Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain, Mdlle. Ther^ Leyet, Mar^chal 
Vaillant, Marguerite de St. Amande, Marie Baumann, Marquise de Castellane, Mar- 
quise de Mortemarte, Maurice Bemardin, Monsieur Neman, Monsieur Woolfleld, 
Monte Christo, Nardy fr^res, Oliyier Delhomme, Paul Desgrand, Paul N^ron, Paul 
Verdier, Perfection de Lyon, Pierre Netting, Praire de Terrenoire, Prince Camille 
de Bohan, Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, Professor Koch, Beine da Midi, 
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Senateor Vaisse, Souvenir de LeTe8on-GK)wer, Souvenir de Monsieur Boil, Souyenir 
de la Beine d'Angleterre, Triomphe d'Alen9on, Victor le Bihan, Victor Verdier, 
William Griffith. Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual : Baron Gbnella, Baronne 
Noinnont, Oatherine Guillot, Louise Odier. Group 26. Bourbon : Acidalie, 
ComteBse de Barbantanne, Empress Eug^ie, L'Avenir, Marquis Balbiano, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, Vorace. Group 30. Tea^cented ; Adam, Belle de 
Bordeaux, Belle Ljonnaise, Bougere, Gecile Berthod, Comte de Paris, Gomtesse 
Ouvaroff, Devoniensis, Due de Magenta, Eugene Desgaches, Gloire de Dijon, 
Madame OamiUe, Madame de Vatry, Madame Emilie Dupuy, Madame Jules 
Margottin, Madame Levet, Madame Pauline Labonte, Madame Trifle, Madame 
Villermoz, Mar^chal Kiel, Marie Van Houtte, Moiret, Narcisse, Nipbetos, Perfec- 
tion de Monplaisir, President, Souvenir d'Elise Vardon, Souvenir de Paul Neron, 
Souvenir d'un Ami, Triomphe de Guillot flls. Group 32. Noisette : Geline 
Forestier, Gloth of Gold, Lamarque, Solfaterre, Triomphe de Bennes. 

B. — ^Free-bloominq and Showy Vabihtibs, most valuable for the effect they 
produce in the Garden, 

SuMMEB BosES. — Group 10. Hybrid Chinese: Brennus, Gh^nedole, General 
Jacqueminot, Vivid. Group 11. Hybrid Noisette: Madame Plantier, Madeline. 
Group 12. J^brid Bourbon: Charles Duval, Charles Lawson, Coupe d'H^be, 
Paul Perras, Paul Bicaut. Group 13. Alba: F^licite, Queen of Denmark. 
Cfroup 14. Austrian Briar: Harrisonii. Group 2Z, Hybrid Perpetual: Abbe 
Bronmierel, Anna Alezieff, Admiral Nelson, Baron Adolphe de Bothschild, 
Baronne de Bonstetten, Baron Chaurand, Berthe, Baron, Centifolia Bosea, Beauty 
of Waltham, Comte Baimbaud, Due de Gazes, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Wellington, Francois 1"-, General Jacqueminot, Glory of Waltham, John 
Hopper, Jules Margottin, La Brillante, La France, Lion des Combats, Lord 
Macaulay, Louise Darzens, Madame Alfred de Bougemont, Madame BeUon, 
Madame C. Crapelet, Madame Charles Wood, Madame Clemence Joigneaux, 
Madame Cceyton, Madame Decour, Madame Knorr, Madame de Bidder, Madame 
Emile Boyau, Madame George Schwartz, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Marie 
Oirodde, Madame Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Eug^e Verdier, Mdlle. Th^r^ Levet, 
Marquise de Castellane, Maurice Bemardin, Oriflamme de St. Louis, Prince 
Camille de Bohan, Princess Christian, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Bed Bover, 
Souvenir de General Douai, Souvenir de la Beine d'Angleterre, Triomphe des Beaux 
Arts, Triomphe des Fran9ai8, VictorVerdier, Xavier Glibo. Group 25. Rose de JRoso^ 
mene: G^ant des BataiUes^ Gloire de Bosomene. Group 26. Bourbon: Armosa, 
Bouquet de Flore, Queen, Mrs. Bosanquet, Sir J. Paxton, Souvenir de Malmaison. 
Group 27. Cnmson Chinese: Cramoisie Superieure, Fabvier, President d'Ol- 
becque. Choup 30. Tea-scented : Abricote, Caroline, Comte de Paris, Gloire de 
Dijon, Madame Damaizin, Madame de St. Joseph, Marquise de Foucault, Narcisse, 
Nina, Niphetos, Nisida, dafrano, Sombreuil, Vicomtesse de Gazes. Grotqt 32. 
Noisette: A5m6d Vibert, Celine Forestier, Fellenberg, La Biche, Jeanne d'Arc, 
Ophirie* 
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C. — ^PiLLAB OB Pole Boseb. 

SuMtfEB B0SE8. — Gh'oup 4. Damask : La Ville de Braxelles, Madame Hardy, 
-Madame Soetmans. Group 7. Moss: Alice Leroy, Baronne de Waasenaer, 
Oomtesse Murinais, Laneii, Luxemboorg, Beine blanche. Group 10. Hybrid 
Chinese : Blairii No. 2, Brennus, Ohen^dole, Frederic 11., Fulgens, General Jac- 
queminot, Velours Episcopal, Vivid. Group 11. Hybrid Noisette: Mad£une 
Plantier, Madeline. Group 12. Hyhnd Bourbon: Charles Lawson, Charles 
Duval, Coupe d'Hebe, Paul Perras. 

Autumnal Bobes. — Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: Admiral Nelson, Alexan- 
drine BachmeteflF, Charles Margottin, Duchess of Sutherland, Felix Genero, 
Gabriel de Peyronny, General Jacqueminot, Glory of Waltham, Jacques Lafitte, 
Jules Margottin, La Beine, Leopold Premier, Madame Marie Cirodde, Madame 
Bivers, Mdlle. Annie Wood, Mdlle. Louise Carique, Marechal Vaillant, Mrs. Elliot, 
Oriflamme de St. Louis, Paul Verdier, Perfection de Lyon, Pius IX., Prince de Join- 
ville, Queen Victoria, Bed Bover, Souvenir de Poiteau, Souvenir de la Beine d'Angle- 
terre, Triomphe de I'Exposition. Ch'oup 26. Bourbon : Acidalie, Empress Eugenie, 
Pierre de St. Cyr, Sir J. Paxton. Group 30. Tea-scented: Belle de Bordeaux^ 
Gloire de Dijon, Madame Levet, Madame Trifle, Sombreuil. Group 32. Noisette : 
Celine Forestier, Claudia Augustin, Desprez, Du Luxembourg, Jeanne d'Arc, La 
Biche, Mdlle. Aristide, Ophirie, Triomphe de la Duch^re, Triomphe de Bennes. 

• 

D. — Climbing Boseb op Vigoboub GBowTH,/or covering Arches, TreUis-work, j-c, 
quickly ; suitable also for a north wall, 

SuMMEB BosBS. — Gvoup 1. Boursault : Amadis, Gracilis. Group 15. Ayr^ 
shire : Dundee Bambler, Queen of the Belgians, Buga, Splendens, Thoresbyana. 
Gi'oup 16. Evergreen: Felicite Perpetud, Leopoldine d'Orleans, Myrianthes 
renoncule, Bampante. Group 17. Mtdtiflora: Laure Davoust. 

Autumnal Boseb. — Group 25. Rose de Rosomene: Gloire de Bosomene. 
Growp 30. Tea-scented: Gloire de Dijon, Homer. Group ^\, Musk: Princesse 
de Nassau. Group 32. Noisette : Celine Forestier, Desprez, Ophirie. 

E, — Climbing Boseb, ybr a sunny wall or fence, aspect south or east; and also 
for the Conservatory. 

Group 18. The Banksice: White, Yellow. 

Autumnal Bobbs. — Group 21. Macartney: Single, Maria Leonida. Chroup 
22. Microphylla: Bubra plena, Bugosa. Group 30. Ted-scented: ArchimMe, 
Auguste Oger, Belle Lyonnaise, Boug^re, Canari, Comtesse de Brossard, 
Devoniensis, Eug^e Desgaches, Gloire de Dijon, Jean Pemet, Madame Emile 
Dupuy, Madame Falcot, Madame Margottin, Madame Levet, Madame Trifle, 
Marechal Niel, Monplaisir, Madame de St. Joseph, Madame de Vatry, Madame 
Pauline Labonte, Madame Villermoz, Marechal Bugeaud, Marie de Medici, Moiret, 
Niphetos, Safrano, Sombreuil, Souvenir d'un Ami, Triomphe de Ghiillot fils. 
Group 32. Noisette : Cloth of Gold, Isabella Gray, Lamarque, Ophirie, Solfaterre, 
Triomphe de Bennes. 
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J^.*>Tbailihg BoBEB^for covering Banks, Bock-work, and Booteiies, 

Axkj of Groups 15 and 16, Atfrshire and Sempervirens, whicli also form the 
best WsspiKa Boses. 

G. — ^BosEB roB Pot Gitltusb : those marked thus * preferable for Forcing or 
Greenhouse culture. 

Summer Boses. — Group 7. Moss: Oaptain Ingram, Clemence Beangrand, 
♦Common, • Crested, Felicite BoKain,* Frederic Soulie, Madame de la Bochelam- 
bert, Marie de Blois, Mdlle. Bosa Bonheur, Nuits d' Young, * Purpurea rubra, 
Beine blanche. Group 12, Hyhrid Bourbon ; ♦Charles Lawson, Coupe d*Heb^, 
♦Juno, Paul Perras, •Paul Eicaut. 

Autumnal Boses. — Group 23. Hyhrid Perpetual: Anna AlexiefiF, Alfred 
Colomb, ♦ Antoine Ducher, ♦Auguste Mie, Baronne Prevost, ♦Beauty of Waltham, 
♦Black Prince, ♦Caroline de Sansal, Centifolia rosea, Charles Lefebvre, ♦Comte 
de Nanteuil, Comte Baimbaud, ♦Comtesse de Chabrillant, ♦Due de Bohan, 
Duchess of Norfolk, Duchess of Sutherland, Elie Morel, Empereur de 
Maroc, ♦Fran9ois Lacharme, Francois Louvat, ♦General Jacqueminot, ♦Gloire 
de ChatiUon, Horace Vemet, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, La France, 
♦La Beine, Lselia, Lord Baglan, Louise Darzens, ♦Louis XIV., Louise Peyronny, 
Madame Alfred de Bougemont, Madame Boll, Madame Caillat, Madame 
Clemence Joigneaux, Madame C. Crapelet, ♦Madame Charles Wood, Madame 
Domage, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Julie Daran, Madame la Baronne de 
Bothschild, Madame Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Mdlle. Marie Bady, 
Marechal Vaillant, Marie Bauntiann, ♦Marquise de Castellane, ♦Marquise de 
Mortemart, Maurice Bemardin, Monsieur Neman, Olivier Delhomme, ♦Paul Verdier, 
♦Perfection de Lyon, Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, Professor Koch, Senateur Vaisse, ♦ Souvenir de Leveson-Gower, Souvenir de 
Monsieur Boll, ♦Souvenir de la Beine d'Angleterre, Triomphe de Paris, Triomphe 
des Beaux Arts, Victor Verdier. Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual: Baron Qonella, 
♦Baronne Noirmont, ♦Catherine Guillot, Comtesse Barbantanne, Louise Odier, 
Madame de Stella, Modele de Perfection. Group 26. Bourbon : Mrs. Bosanquet, 
* Souvenir de Malmaison. Group 30. Tea-scented: Abricote, Alba rosea. Belle 
Lyonnaise, Belle Maconnaise, ♦Boug^re, Comtesse de Brossard, Devoniensis, Gloire 
de Dijon, Madame Damaizin, Madame Emile Dupuy, Madame de St. Joseph, 
Madame Villermoz, Monsieur Furtado, Narcisse, *Nipheto8, * President, Bubens, 
♦Sombreuil, * Souvenir d'un Ami, Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

IT, — ^WiNTEB Boses, to bloom from November to February, 

Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual : Antonine Verdier, Beauty of Waltham, General 
Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, La Brillante, Le Bhone, Louise Darzens, Madame 
Laffay, Oriflamme de St. Louis, Prince Eugene Beauhamais, Triomphe des Franqais. 
Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual; Catherine Gmllot, Louise Odier. Group 25. 
Boss de Bosomens: Comte d'Eu, G^ant des BataiUes, Gloire de Bosom^ne. 
Group 26. Bourbon : Comte de Montijo, Empreas Eug&ue, Mrs. Boeanqueiy 
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Queen. Qrcup 27. Crimson Chinese: Oramoieie mp^rieordf Ducher, Fabrier, 
President d'Olbeoque. Group 30. Tea-scented: Abricot^, Homer, Isabella 
Spront, Biadame Faloot, Madame de 8t. Joseph, Marquise de Foucaolt, Nina, 
Nisida, Safrano. 

/. — Bebt Ybllow Bobbb. 

Group 14. Austrian Briar: Harrisonii, Persian Yellow. Group 18. Banksios: 
Yellow. Group 30. Tea-scented: Abricot^, Belle Lyonnaise, Cecile Bertiiod, 
Gomtesse de Brossard, Devoniensis, Eliza Sanvage, Enfant de Lyon, Gloire de 
Dijon, Jean Pemet, La Boule d'Or (under glass only), Louise de Savoie, Madame 
Ducber, Madame Falcot, Madame Levet, Madame TriHe, Madame Margottin, 
Marecbal Niel, Monsieur Furtado, Narcisse, Perfection de Monplaisir, Safrano, 
Vicomtesse de Cazes. Group 32. Noisette: Celine Forestier, Olotb of Qold, 
Isabella Gray (under glass only), Lamarque, Solf aterre, Triompbe de Bennes. 

K, — ^Vbbt Sweet Boses. 

Cfroup 5. Provence: Cabbage, Crested. Group 7. Moss: Common. Group 
23. Hyhnd Perpetual : Abel Grand, Adolpbe Brogniart, Baronne Prevost, Beauty 
of Waltbam, Camille Bemardin, Charles Margottin, Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Elizabeth Vigneron, Glory of Waltham, John Grier, 
Madame Alice Dureau, Madame Boll, Madame Charles Verdier, Madame Fillion, 
Madame Furtado, Madame Knorr, Madame Marie Cirodde, Madame Moreau, 
Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain, Monte Christo, Souvenir de Leveson-Gower, Souvenir 
de Monsieur Boll, Virgil. Group 30. Tea-scented : Devoniensis, Eugene Desgaches, 
Goubault, Gloire de Dijon, Madame de St. Joseph, Madame Villermoz, Marechal 
Niel, Marquise de Foucault, Narcisse, President, Triomphe de Guillot fils. Group 
32. Noisette: Desprez. 

L, — ^MiKiATUBB BoBES, /of' Edgings or Rose-beds, 

The varieties of Pompon and Fairy Boses, Groups 6 and 29. 

M. — ^BoBEs FOB Hedges. 

Scotch, various. Group 3. Common Chinese, Group 28. 

Madame Laffay, Group 23. Annosa, Group 26. 

Cramoisie superieure. Group 27. Mrs. Bosanquet, Group 26. 

N — ^BOSES FOB THE ShBUBBBBT. 

Scotch, Group 3. Hybrid, Chinese, &c., Groups 10, 11, and 12. 

Damask, Group 4. Hybrid Perpetual, Group 23, and any other 

Provence, Group 5. hardy kinds that may be bought at a low 

French, Group 8. price. 

For " SiED-BBABaBs," see page 86. 
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DIVISION IL 



▲N ARRANaSMlfiNT, IN NATURAL QROUPS, OF THE MOST SSTKKMXD 

VARIETIES OF ROSES RECOGNISED AND OULTIYATED IN THE VARIOUS 

ROSE GARDENS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ; WITH FULL DESORIPTIONS, 

AND REMARKS ON THEIR ORIGIN, AND MODE OF OULTURE. 



In 0to0 ytriiMirs eUMtn, 



CLASS I. 

SUMMER B0SE8 ; BLOOMINO IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 

CLASS II. 

AUTUMNAL EOSES ; BLOOMING FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER, 

OR LATER, IF NOT PREVENTED BY FROST. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



ON THE OEIGIN OF THE FLOBICTJLTUEAL GBOUPS. 

The word " Rose " is generally allowed to have been derired from the Celtic 
rkodd^ or rhudd^ signifying " red," in allusion to the colour of the flowers of most 
of the species. We may trace a great resemblance in the names by which 
various nations distinguish this plant. In the Greek it is called Rodon ; in Latin, 
Rosa; in French, Rosier; in Italian, Rosajo ; in Spanish, Rosal; in Portuguese, 
Roseira ; and in German, Rosenstock. 

According to the authority of most Botanists, the genus BosA stands divided 
into sections, which are subdivided into numerous species, the distinguishing 
characters of which consist in the colour, shape, size, &c., of various organs, such 
as the leaves, prickles, flowers, and fruit. On the value of these characters, as 
constituting distinct species, botanical writers are, however, by no means agreed. 
While in the ^^Bosarum Monographia" seventy-eight species are described 
(besides others recorded as doubtful species) ; and the Messrs. Loddiges had in 
their Catalogue a far greater number ; M. Boitard, a modem French author, 
stoutly maintains there are but three.* 

It is not my intention here to enter into the botany of the Bosef ; but I would 
state it to be my impression, that the differences of opinion arise in some measure 
from the unsettled definition of the word ^^ species." ' I have often been asked 
what constitutes a species. And this question seems so necessary to be answered, 
in order that the arrangement of the varieties may be rightly understood, that I 
shall here offer a reply. 

Mirbel says, ^^ A species is composed of a succession of individuals, which have 
descended one from the other, in a direct line, whether by seed, or a simple 
separation of parts. 

^' We find commonly in the individual all the characters which distinguish 
the species to which it belongs from all other species in the Vegetable kingdom." 

M. Boitard accepts the first sentence, but repudiates the other, and places in 
its stead, ^^ Each individual of which is capable of reproducing, by seed, fertile 

* *' Mannel Gomplet de rAmatenr des Roses,*' par M. Boitard ; Paris, 1836. Hia apeciea 
are : — 1, R. simphcifolia ; 2, R. latea ; 8, R. mutabilis. He divides tiiese into races and 
varieties ; and, according to this arrangement, nearly all the varieties cultivated in European 
gardens belong to the third species (R. mutabilis). 

t A popular article on this subject will bo found in the " Appendix." 
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indiyidualB, possessing one or more characters, in common with the parent, and 
invariable in all." 

In the Introduction to Lindley*B ^^Bosarom Monographia" we find the follow- 
ing definition given : — ^^ By species, I wish to be understood here to mean, an 
assemblage of individuals, differing in particular respects from the rest of the 
genus, but having more points of affinity among themselves than with others ; 
their union being therefore natural." — Eos, Mon. Iniro,^ p. 18. 

^ We assemble under the name of species," says Decandolle, ^' all the indivi- 
duals which bear sufficient resemblance to each other to lead us to believe that 
they have originally descended from a single being, or a couple of beings."-^ 
Physiologie Vegitah^ tome ii., p. 688. 

Although not agreeing altogether in the views of M. Boitard, I would - state 
my conviction, that most Botanists have been too ready in admitting, as species, 
individuals of a genus so remarkable for its disposition to vary ; and if we adopt 
Decandolle's definition, I think that many of the so-called species are nothing 
more than hybrids, which, to use his words, ^^ have originally descended from 
a single being, or a couple of beings." I have been led to this conclusion more 
particularly from observations in raising seedlings, among which it is not 
uncommon to find plants di£Pering exceedingly from their parents. I think we 
may accept the definition given in the ^^ Bosarum Monographia ;" and that the 
division there made has met the views of many subsequent writers, may be 
gathered from the extent of their extracts from that work. 

But it is necessary to consider other questions, which the discussion of this 
invariably gives rise to. The tyro having made up his mind as to what he will 
accept as a definition of the word ^^ species," we may suppose the next questions to 
be, — ^What was the origin of the Floricultural Groups ? what is the real difference 
between these groups ? and how may one be enabled to refer any variety brought 
before him to its proper position ? 

We need scarcely say that the Botanist's sphere of labour is widely different 
from the Florist's. The former collects and examines the productions of Nature, 
arranging them in classes and orders ; which he again divides into genera and 
species, pointing out their properties and uses. The Florist here takes up the 
work. Once in possession of species, he applies the art of culture, with the view 
of fashioning them to his own taste. Let us confine our remarks to the depart- 
ment of the Florist; and as varieties usually originate with him, we may 
presume that he is competent to answer the above questions. 

Having the species, or varieties produced from species, at his command, he 
saves seed from them, which he sows ; and from the proneness of Nature's off- 
spring to assume new forms and tints, hence arise individuals differing from their 
parents. These are commonly termed varieties ; and he bestows names on such 
of them as he deems improvements on former kinds, and therefore worthy of 
public notice. 

But the Florist does more than this. He does not rest satisfied with the 
simple workings of Nature. Her inarch is too slow for him. He strives to 
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anticipate her. He brings together yaiieties of different Bpedes, and, hybridizing 
them, he effects new combinations — ^produces new races* ; the individuals of 
which differ widely in appearance, and which may eyentoally become so 
numerous, as to induce him to group them, that they may be the more readily 
comprehended. To accomplish this end, he seizes hold of external oharaotera,-— 
whether it be the colours of the flowers, as in Carnations, &c., or the general 
appearance of the plant, as in Boses, — and forms a system of arrangement of his 
own ; not strictly botanical, perhaps, but popular and useful. Such is the origin 
of the Floricultural Groups. As to the differences between these groups, we 
shall point out, as we approach each one, the characters which distinguish it 
from all others. 

Now, it will be tolerably evident, that, to be able to group varieties oorreotly, 
some practice among Boses, combined with previous study, is necessary. If an 
individual wish to become sufficiently acquainted with Boses to enable him to do 
this, I would say, let him first study the features of the species from which the 
Florist's groups have descended. Let the groups be considered next ; then the 
varieties ; which, though ever so variously hybridized, will for the most part be 
readily understood. A hybrid may sometimes be met with, whose place it may 
at first sight be difficult to determine ; but in such case a second or third in- 
spection, and a little reflection, usually solve the difficulty. To illustrate this 
remark, let us suppose the existence of a variety due to the hybridizing of a 
Damask with a Hybrid Provence Bose. The Hybrid Provence being a hybrid 
between the French and the Provence, such variety might partake of the nature 
of both these species, and also of the Damask parent. . These are, on the autho- 
rity of most Botanists, three distinct species. Well, supposing the features of 
each to be visible in the new variety, where is the place for such a hybrid ? We 
would say, — Is it sufficiently original in character to demand the formation of a 
new Floral group ? If so, this is the proper course to pursue ; and it is thus 
that several new groups have of late years been added. The Hybrid Perpetuals, 
for instance, are of modem date, and it must be admitted by all, that for these 
hybrids a new group was necessary. But supposing this new individual to possess 
no very distinct features : then will not the characters of any one species or group 
predominate ? Undoubtedly they will ; and the variety should be referred to 
that group, to which the preponderance of similar external characters denote 
it most intimately to belong. 

* M. DoslongchampB, in his work on the Rose, devotes considerahle space to a diicnision 
on the snhject of raising Roses from seed, and especially in proTing they Tarj from seed, 
without being hybridized. What practical man has any doubt on the subject ? But with the 
same stroke he endeavours to establish that tho so-called hybrids are not really such ;— have 
not been produced by the union of two distinct species, but by freaks of Nature. In this, if he 
admits as distinct species those plants which most Botanists do, he appears to me to lail ab- 
solutely ; and he admits that the authority of the French Rose-growers, most of whom devote 
a great part of their time to the raising of seedlings, is against him. M. Yibert, one of the 
oldest and most distinguished cultivators in France, goes so far as to say that he obtained 
spotted Moss Roses by crossing tho spotted varieties of the Rosa Gallica with the Moss kinds. 
The plants produced from this experiment partook unmistakably of the characters of each 
parent, and differed from all pre-existing kind& 
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If we glanoe at the species from wliich the beautifiil varieties which decorate 
our gardens have sprung, we find nearly all are natives of civilised countries^ and 
have been for some years known and cultivated in Europe. This will account 
for the number of varieties we possess from them. It is probable that many 
other species, which are at presei^t only known as species, will eventually give 
birth to esteemed garden kinds ; that fresh groups will arise, possessed of distinct 
characters from those we already possess. If these anticipations be realised, 
what a genus will that of the Bose become 1 And are we not strengthened in 
this supposition by the recent appearance of numerous varieties raised from the 
Bosa rubifoHa, which was formerly only known to us as embellishing with its 
pale red blossoms the prairies and forests of North America ? There is no doubt 
some of the species are more disposed to improvement than others, but all are 
capable of it. I believe that when our cultivators shall become tired of working 
upon the garden kinds they already possess, they will direct their attention to 
others of the species, and bring forth the treasures they are capable of producing. 

When we look at the species with single or semi-double flowers, which are the 
types of the present garden varieties, and compare them with those varieties, the 
contrast may well make us inquire, — Have the latter really descended from these 
species I So greatly are they improved in form and texture of petal ; increased 
also in siae ; changed from smgle to double ; and varied in colour to a remarkable 
degree ; that I do not wonder at persons unacquainted with the effects of culti- 
vation on the wild speciesy wishing to know the process of development, before 
they accredit statements such as these. We may fairly presume, however, that 
such is their origin. But if so, how has such a change been wrought ? We 
reply, — Simply by a long course of careful and systematic culture. What was the 
Bose, comparatively spelling, fifty, or even thirty years since? There are 
doubtless some admirers of the genus who can glance retrospectively to the 
former period, and trace the gradual alteration from flimsy semi-double varieties, 
few blooming in the Autumn, to the full, bold flowers of the present day, so 
exquisite in colour, so symmetrical in form. In order to trace their descent, 
it is necessary to revert to the species which we must suppose existing in a wild 
state. We know little of cultivation as pursued in remote ages, but may be 
justifled in presuming that seeds of the Bose were sown as well as those of other 
trees and plants. It is recorded that the Bomans did this, but we now allude to 
times anterior to these. Now supposing the seeds of the wild species to have 
been gathered and sown. Nature's stores thus opened, she would yield forth her 
treasures, here as elsewhere, in rich abundance ; the plants raised would produce 
flowers varying in colour, size, and degree of fulness.* We may suppose the hand- 
somest of these would be cherished most, and the probability is, seeds would be 
saved from such ; hence we might expect to obtain a variety as before, and a further 
advance in beauty. So on from time to time, the improvement taking place so 

* In proBaming thus far, we are lupported by natnral occurrencos. The flowers of the 
Dog-rose in the hedges and woods vary in size and oolow^ and in the South of Europe some 
of thoi wild kinds have doable flowers. 
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gradually, as to fix tHe attention only of the carious in these matters ; or if, at 
any period, a great advance had been made, it would not have been considered 
worthy of record in less ciyilised times, when the constant occurrence of im- 
portant changes and stirring events kept men in a state of excitement, dis- 
quietude, and doubt. Ages might thus roll away, and the species be not 
marvellously changed from their primitive form. But following the stream of 
time, we reach the period when the raising of plants became a settled occupation : 
soon men turned their attention to the improvement of races ; then the sexes of 
plants were generally acknowledged ; and, finally, the effects of artificial fertil- 
ization were made known, and the art practised. The latter was indeed a grand 
stride in the path of improvement ; by its pursuance, man stepped in to co-operate 
with Nature, and the results are strikingly visible. 

Although departing from our subject, yet to render this hypothesis more 
credible, let us glance for a moment at analogous cases. 

Let us turn to the Hearttease^ or the Dahlia^ whose progress from the species 
to the present state has been more rapid, and has fallen within the pale of more 
general observation. It is well known that the beautiful garden varieties of 
Heartsease are descended from the Viola tricolor, and V. lutea of botanists, both 
species indigenous to Britain. They had long been grown in the borders of 
flower-gardens, and the flowers had no doubt become varied in colour and size ; 
but I believe it is not more than flfty years since Mr. Thompson, of Iver, first 
commenced their cultivation with the expectation of improving them. They were 
then, perhaps, not very far removed from the species. He collected several kinds, 
and saved seed from them promiscuously. From the plants thus raised, some 
were larger and handsomer than their parents ; these he reserved, saving seed 
from such, and, by continuing to reserve and save seed from the finest varieties, 
and by planting them in the most favourable soil, he materially improved them. 
He did not long work single-handed : other florists joined him ; and the results 
are now before us — the flowers are changed from an irregular and indescribable 
form, and become quite circular. I do not know whether he adopted artificial 
fertilization in his course of practice, but others have done so. 

Take another instance. The Dahlia, when first introduced to England, was 
single, the fiowers had but one row of petals, the centre being occupied with a 
yellow disk ; they resembled a single Aster. The first double Dahlias had long, 
narrow, flat, pointed petals, and were very different in character from the present 
favourites. The florist and amateur disliked the pointed, flat-petalled flowers, 
and they raised an ideal standard of perfection. All their endeavours were 
directed towards the attainment of this ideal. Dahlias, said they, should not be 
flat flowers, but circular, forming half a ball ; the petak should not be long and 
pointed, but short, rounded at the edge, and cupped. Now mark the change 
that has followed. The Dahlia has, so to speak, been remodelled. 

So doubtless it has been with the Bose, though its development has been more 
gradual, has been spread over a greater extent of time, and has, consequently, 
been less marked than in the above cases. We must remember that the Bose is 
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not a flower recently risen into favour, deriving its popularity from cultivators of 
the present day alone : it is of the highest antiquity : and the ancients having 
cherished it so much, we may fairiy presume they would bestow some pains on 
its cultivation. It is not then, I think, surprising, when we consider the length 
of time the Bose has been under cultivation, and how freely the numerous species 
of which it is composed intermix — it is not, I say, surprising, that the varieties 
are removed to a greater distance from the species than in either of the above- 
mentioned flowers. 

The Dahlias are the offspring of a single species : the Heartsease arose from 
two ; but the Boses of our day claim no less than twenty species as their pro- 
genitors. Should we not expect, then, from a larger surface on which to build, 
and a greater quantity and choice of materials, added to which, time almost un- 
limited, a superstructure to arise more grand, more varied, more perfect ? 

In grouping the varieties, I have endeavoured not to increase more than neces- 
sary the number of groups into which, on the authority of Bose cultivators, the 
Bose at present stands divided. It were easy to effect a different arrangement, 
and perhaps a better one ; but it is questionable whether the improvement would 
be sufficient to compensate for the confusion that must necessarily arise from such 
a step. In one or two instances only have I therefore formed fresh groups ; and 
where I have thought varieties to belong to other groups than those in which 
some cultivators place them, they will be removed to what appears to me a more 
correct position. To prevent confusion arising from this change, the names will 
be retained in their accustomed places, the reader being referred to the other 
groups for their proper descriptions. 

It was conceived that the Hybrid Perpetual Boses differed too widely to remain 
grouped as heretofore. Witness, Baronne Prevost, Gloire de Bosomene, and 
Louise Odier being placed together. 

The original group of Hybrid Perpetuals will be now divided into three, of 
which the varieties just mentioned may be considered the types. There are one 
or two other like cases which wlQ appear hereafter. 

It is thought desirable, before proceeding further, to explain certain terms 
which it is found necessary to use in describing the varieties ; and the first 
which present themselves are those relating to the size of the flowers : — They are 
fivey namely : — 

Very small, applied when the flowers are about 1 inch in diameter. 
Small ... ••• ... ••• ••• from Ij^ to 2 „ 

Of medium size*. • ••• ••• ••• 2 „ 3 „ 

jjargo ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• o„4 „ 

Veiy large 4 „ 5 „ 

There are also^t;^ terms used expressive of the degree of fulness: — Single^ Sena- 
double, Double^ Very double^ and Full, 

The Single are such as possess but one row of petals ; example, the Single 
Austriaa Bose. 
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The Semi-double have from two to five rows of petals ; example, Amadis 
(Boursault), Fabvier (Ohinese). 

The Double hare more than fire rows of petals, yet when full blown, usually 
show the stamens in the centre of the flower ; example, General Jacqueminot, 
WUliam Jesse (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The Very Double have a sufficient number of petals to hide the central 
stamens ; examples, Madame Decour, Triomphe des Beaux Arts (Hybrid Per- 
petuals). 

The Full haye the petals placed closely together; examples, Oomtesse de 
Ohabrillant, Jules Margottin (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The flowers of some yarieties yary at times and under certain conditions as to 
fulness. 

In reference to the Jorm of the flowers we haye the terms Olobular^ Cv^ppedy 
Compact^ and Eocpanded, 

The term globular is applied to 'such yarieties as assume that form, in which 
the outer petals endrole the flower, the latter remaining closed, or almost closed, 
till nearly full-blown : thus the flower, in its early stage, is a perfect globe. 
Examples of this term : the Gabbage Rose (Proyence), La Beine (Hybrid Per- 
petual), Gloire de Dijon (Tea-soented). 

It is worthy of remark, that Boses of this form usually remain perfect for a 
longer period than others. I haye kept globular-shaped Boses in good preserva- 
tion for a week or ten days after being cut off the plant. It should also be 
stated that flowers which are globular in a young state often pass into the cupped 
state as they advance in age. 

The term cupped is applied in cases where the outer petals of the flower stand 
erect, or are slightly incurved, the petals within being in general of smaller size 
than the outer ones, the flower thus being a little hollow in the centre like a 
cup. Examples of this term : Madame Hardy (Damask), Goupe d'H^be (Hybrid 
Bourbon), Auguste Mie, Beauty of Waltham, Louise Peyronny (Hybrid Per- 
petuals). 

The term coinpact is applied to those varieties whose petals are stiff and 
upright, the centre of the flower being almost level with the circumference, 
usually rising above it, rather than being depressed. Examples of this term : 
De Meaux (Moss), Boula de Nanteuil (French), Madame Boll (Hybrid Perpetual). 

The expanded differ from the compact in this respect ; the outer petals, instead 
of standing erect, lie almost horizontal, usually turning back upon the flower- 
stalks in the last stage of the flower. Examples : most of the French Boses, 
. Baronne Provost, GMant des Batailles (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

These are the terms which I have thought it expedient to make use of, to 
convey a correct idea of the size, form, and fulness of the different varieties of 
ibhe Bose. 

With regard to the form of a flower, it may be remarked, that it often varies 
as the flower passes through the different stages of its existence. Thus, a Bose 
which is cupped when half-blown, may become compact when full-blown ; and a 
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Bose that is compact in the former stage, may become expanded in the latter. 
And the same with regard to colour. A Bose may be pink or rose-colour when 
first opening to the sun, and fade to blush ere it decay. Now with regard to 
form, as it would be difficult in all cases to record such peculiarities, / have con-' 
tented myeelfwith seeking out the moat perfect stage of the flower^ and noting the 
form of such. As to colour, where this changes, it will be found noticed in the 
description. 

The habit of the plant is the next character which presents itself. The terms 
used here are. Branching^ Erect^ Dwarf and Pendulous. 

By branching^ I intend to point out the varieties whose shoots have a some- 
what lateral tendency of growth, branching away from the centre of the plant. 
Examples : most of the Hybrids of the Chinese. 

Srect is applied to those whose shoots rise perpendicular, or nearly so. Ex- 
amples : most of the French. 

Dwarf is applied to varieties of humble growth. Examples : the Miniature 
Provence or Pompon, and the Fairy Bose. 

Pendulous is used to point out such as are of a pendulous or drooping habit. 
Examples : the Ayrshire and Sempervirens. 

There are four terms used illustrative of the rate of growth: — Vigorous^ Robust^ 
Moderate^ and Small, 

Vigorous is used to point out such varieties as form long shoots. Examples : 
Madame Hardy (Damask), Duchess of Sutherland (Hybrid Perpetual). 

Bobust alludes to those which form very stout shoots of less length than 
* Vigorous.' Examples : Juno (Hybrid Bourbon), Louise Peyronny (Hybrid 
Perpetual). 

Moderate aUudes to those which are of moderate growth : such usually form 
neat and compact bushes, or heads when on stems. Such are most of the French 
and Bourbon Boses, and many of the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Small is applied where any variety is of small or dwarf growth. 
To know the rate of growth of a plant is of the highest importance in the 
selection of varieties. How otherwise can they be properly adapted for parti- 
cular purposes ? how else arranged correctly in Bose clumps, or in the formation 
of a Bosarium.? One cannot always judge correctly of the actual rate of growth 
by a young plant : its vigour may be extraordinary, when the variety is in reality 
only a moderate grower. Hence it frequently happens that we find Boses in 
clumps, and elsewhere badly placed, the guiding line when planting having been 
the rate of growth of the young plants ; and thus a moderate grower fills a 
position suited only for a robust or vigorous one, and vice versd. 

It is the frequent meeting with cases such as these that has induced me to 
attach the rate of growth to the varieties, as far as it was practicable to do so. 
As this feature ia description wiU be new to those who have not seen the 
Descriptive Catalogues of the OoUection here, it may be well to give a table of 
the average height of the varieties of the different groups intended to be 
expreeeed by each term. The terms vigorous^ robust^ moderate^ and dwarf are 
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applied to certain kinds, viewed in comparison toith others of the same group ; 
thus, a growth of two to three feet would entitle a Provence Rose to the appella- 
tion of vigorous^ whereas a growth of eight to ten feet would be required to justify 
the application of the same term to the Hybrid Chinese ; because the latter are, 
as a whole, more vigorous than the Provence Boses. 

The following Table is drawn up in reference to their growth in these Nur- 
series, the soil of which is a strong alluvial loam. However they may differ in 
extent of growth^ in other soils, I imagine most groups will remain comparatively 
the same. 

TABLE OF THE AVERAGE HEIGHT OP VARIETIES OF EACH GROUP, TO WHICH 
THE TERMS "VIGOROUS," "ROBUST," "MODERATE," AND "DWARF/' ARE 
APPLIED. 

Glass L— SUMMER ROSES. 



Groups. 


Vigorous. 


Robust. 


Moderate. 


Dwarf. . 


1. The Boursault Rose 


10 ft. 




8 ft 




2. The Double Yellow 




8. The Scotch Rose 






1| to 2 ft. 


4. The Damask Rose 


4 to 5 ft. 
2 to 8 ft. 


8 to 4 ft 
2 ft 


2 to 8 ft. 
2 ft 


6. The Provence Rose 




6. The PoznDon Rose 


1 to U ft. 
1ft 


7. The Moss Rose 


6 ft. 

3 to 4 ft. 
8 ft. 

8 to 10 ft 

6 ft. 
6 to 8 ft. 

4 to 5 ft. 


4 ft 
2 to 8 ft. 
2 to 8 ft. 
6 to 8 ft 


2 ft 

2 ft. 

U to 2 ft 

2 to 8 ft. 

2 ft 

2 ft. 
1^ to 2 ft. 

6to8ft 


8. The French Rose 


1 to 11 ft 


9. The Hybrid French 


1 to iJ ft 


10. The Hybrid Chinese 


1 to 2 ft 


11. The Hybrid Noisette 


1 to2 ft 


12. The Hybrid Bourbon 


4 to 6 ft. 

2 to 8 ft. 

8 ft 




18. The Alba Rose 


1ft 


14. The ATiPtrian Bri?-T ........................... 




16. The Ayrshire Rose 


15 ft. 

15 ft. 
10 to 15 ft 

16 ft 




16. The Everarreen Rose 




17. The Multiflora Rose 

18. The Banksian Rose 











Glass H.— AUTUMNAL ROSES. 



Groups. 



19. The Perpetual Scotch 

20. The Perpetual Moss 

21. The Macartney Rose 

22. The Microphylla Rose 

28. The Hybrid Perpetual..... 
24. The Bourbon Perpetual ., 
26. The Rose de Rosomtoe ., 

26. The Bourbon Rose 

27. The Crimson Chinese ...., 

28. The Chinese, or Monthly 

29. The Faiiy Rose 

80. The Tear scented 

81. The Musk Rose 

82. The Noisette Rose 



Vigorous. 



6 to 8 ft 



6to6a 



6 to 8 ft 
6 ft. 

8to5ft 



8ft 
8 to 10 a 
8 to 10 ft 



Robust. 



2 to 8ft. 



4to6ft 



4 to 6ft 



8 to 4 ft. 
4to6ft 



MODERATS. 



2 to 8 ft 
l(to2ft 

8 ft 
1^ to 2 ft 

2ft 
2 to 8 ft 
2 to 8 ft 

2ft 

2 ft 



3 ft. 
2to3ft 



Dwarf. 



1ft 
1ft 
1ft 

1ft 

1ft 

Itol^ft 

1ft 

1 to2ft 



TABLE OF HEIGHTS, ETC. 1G5 

In the preceding Table I hare avoided the maximnTn and xninimnm of height, and 
endeayoured to secure the mean. In poor soils I doubt not they will sink below 
this, and in rich ones they may rise above it. Certainly the most vigorous kinds, 
which are usually grown as Pillar or Olimbing Boees, may, by skilful pruning 
and training, be brought to exceed the heights given. 

Much confusion has arisen from there being no acknowledged standard of 
reference for the names of particular forms of Bose-trees. Thus the terms low 
ttandcardf half'Standard, and dwarf standard^ are used synonymously by some. 
Before proceeding further, it may be well to intimate what is here intended by 
the use of certain names : — 

Weeping Rosea are kinds of vigorous and pendulous growth, worked on stems 

of 4 feet or upwards. 
Standard Roses are any kinds on stems of about 3 feet. 

Tall Standard't 4 to 5 feet. 

Half Standoi'ds 1^ to 2^ feet. 

Dwarf Standards varying from 6 to 18 inches. 

Dwarfs are budded or grafted close to the ground, and termed worked dwarfs ; 
or are grown from cuttings or layers, and spoken of as on tJieir own , 
roots. 
Ciunbing Roses are the most vigorous kinds selected from various groups. 
Pillar Roses are analogous to the last : but the best forms of these are kinds 
of more erect habit, and less vigorous growth, than are usually chosen 
for Climbing Boses. 
Pot Roses are any of the above grown in pots. 
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BLOOMING m MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 



BOSA AI«PINA. 

Gboup L— the alpine OR BOUESAULT E08B. 

The Boursault Boses are very distinct from all others. The shoots are long, 
flexible, very smooth, in some instances entirely free from thorns ; the one side 
often of a pale green, the other of a reddish tinge : the eyes are formed farther 
apart than in common. The flowers are produced in large clusters. By these 
features are the varieties of this group readily distinguished. The Boursault 
Boses, though of vigorous growth, are not of a sufficiently pendulous habit to 
make perfect " Weeping Boses " without assistance from the cultivator. When 
desired to be formed into such, the branches should be drawn to the ground 
with tar-twine, or twisted bast ; when the immense trusses of flowers they bring 
forth give to the tree an appearance truly gorgeous. One inducement to grow 
them in this manner is, that most Boses of a pendulous growth producing pale- 
coloured flowera, they introduce a charming variety among Weeping Boses ; for the 
Boursault are mostly purple or crimson. Besides forming good Weeping Boses, 
they are fine grown either on pillars or on fences with a northerly aspect, a 
situation where few other kinds succeed well. It might be supposed that they 
are very hardy, growing naturally, as they do, on the Alps of Austria and 
Switzerland. And such is indeed the case : they will bloom well in situations 
where they scarcely obtain a gleam of sunshine. The popular name of the 
group ^^ Boursault ^ is due to the first double Alpine Bose being so named in 
compliment to M. Boursault, a French cultivator. 

Boursault Boses should be well thinned out in pruning ; but the shoots that 
are left for fiowering should be shortened in very little. 

1. Amadis {Cnmson) ; flowers deep crimson-purple, shaded more or less with 
vivid crimson, large and semi-double ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, 
vigorous ; the young wood of a whitish green. A showy Bose : excellent as a 
pillar for distant effect. 

2. Elboans ; flowers light purplish crimson, semi-double. 

3. Gbacilib ; flowers lively cherry, shaded with lilac blush, of medium size, 
full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. Prickles singularly 
large and long ; foliage of a rich dark green, the variety evidently being a hybrid. 

4. Inebmis ; flowers deep reddish rose. 
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BOSA BTTLPHUBBA. 

geoup a— the double yellow bose. 

ft 

This Bose may be dlstinguislied by its flat, glaucous leayes, asually of a pale or 
yellowisli green. The Tigorous sboots grow erect, the weaker ones rather 
twisted, and both are covered with long thin prickles. 

It is generally allowed to be a native of Persia, first introduced to England 
from Constantinople. It is notorious for refusing to expand its blossoms, and 
has been the subject of much discussion. It was appahently unfavourably 
known in this respect two hundred years ago. John Parkinson, who wrote on 
Gardening early in the seventeenth century, says of it : ^' The flower is so thick 
and double, that very often it breaketh out on one side or another, but few of 
them abiding whole and fair in our countiy." As he does not give us any 
means of remedying the defect, we may presume that that was a puzzle to him 
which stiU remains so to us. At least, if we can advance a reasonable supposition 
as to the cause, we have not yet been able to provide a remedy. The methods 
of treatment and aspects which different writers have recommended, to induce this 
capricious plant to flower, are very various; but all seems of little use. Different 
aspects have been chosen, and different modes of culture followed ; but what has 
succeeded in the hands of one individual has, in like situations and ciromn- 
stances, failed in the hands of another. 

In the first volume of the Grordenera* Chronicle (1841), the Editor invites his 
correspondents to a discussion on this plant ; and, at p. 811, winds up the sub- 
ject with a leading article. It is there remarked : — 

'^ In what aspect it most flourishes may perhaps be gathered from this, that 
in ten cases success is connected with an east aspect, in eight with a north, in 
seven with a west, in six with full exposure all round, and in only one case is 
the south spoken of : this, however, is by W. Leveson Gower, Esq., whose Boses 
at Titsey, near Godstone, are well known for their beauty ; and this gentleman 
finds them do better there than on a north or west wall. 

'^Nothing can be more conflicting than the evidence about soil. The 
majority of cases of success occur in light land, gravelly, sandy, loamy, and 
even marly. 

^^ But, on the other hand, we have some instances of success in the stiffest 
land. Mr. Bowers, of Laleham, grew it in Northamptonshire, in cold clay, 
twenty inches deep ; an anonymous correspondent asserts that he has had it in 
the greatest perfection in the blue day of Essex, and that he has never known 
it to fail when it was put into clay in a north aspect ; and another writer testifies 
to success in strong, wet, undrained day, in the same county." 

The Double YeUow Bose certainly is very beautiful when perfect ; and could 
any system of cultivation be divulged, which, followed, would insure a successful 
issue, I should consider pages well occupied in doing so. But although my an- 
ticipations are not thus sanguine, the subject yet deserves a little consideration. 
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Some have said, — Gh*ow it on its own roots ; others, — ^Bad it on tHe Dog-rose ; 
and others again, — ^Bud it on the Chinese. At East Lodge, on Enfield Chase, the 
seat of the late Hon. Mrs. Elphinstone, there was a plant on its own roots, grow- 
ing at a distance of about ten yards from a wall with a north-eastern aspect. It 
here produced its beautiful yellow blossoms abundantly, covering the bush on all 
sides, during the flowering season, for several successive years. This situation is 
high and exposed ; the soil is naturally a heavy loam^ but was somewhat lightened 
and enriched by the frequent addition of stable manure. 

In certain districts of Suffolk, in Sussex, and in the Isle of Wight, it is said 
to bloom well generally. 

I am informed by a friend, a great Bose amateur, that at Ballater, in Scotland, 
both this and the Austrian Bose flower beautifully. He has seen them there 
growing most luxuriantly, in a very exposed situation, coyering a wall of great 
height and extent, laden with perfect flowers. 

The late Mr. Cunningham of Edinburgh once informed me that there was a 
plant on a souXh wall in that neighbourhood which flowered to perfection every 
year. The main stem and branches were as large as those of a Pear-tree, and 
bushels of flowers might be gathered from them in the season. 

In the Nurseries of my father, the late Mr. A. Paul, the plant to which allusion 
is made in the First Division of this work was grown on its own roots, trained to 
a west wall^ where it flowered constantly and well. The soil in which it grew 
was originally a heavy loam ; but having been occupied as garden ground for a 
century or two, it presents more the appearance of black garden mould. The 
sub-soil is gravel. 

In some parts of Italy perfect flowers are produced with so much certainty, 
that it is cultivated as a market plant ; and it is often met with in the markets 
in various parts of France. 

I think one thing is tolerably clear : our climate generally is not suited for its 
cultivation; and this presents a difficulty not easily overcome. Locality is 
evidently of vast importance ; and a locality with a pure dry atmosphere is pre- 
ferable to any other. In dry, mild seasons it has flowered in its favourite haunts 
in England better than at other times ; and then in places where, in less favour- 
able seasons, it would not flower. I have never heard of its flowering near 
London, or in the immediate neighbourhood of any large manufacturing town. 
There we may'plant it ; but no one can say whether it will ever produce perfect 
blossoms or not. The fact of its doing so is an anomaly — rather the exception 
than the rule. Notwithstanding this, its beauty, when perfect, tempts many to 
cultivate it : and let us consider the most reasonable means of obtaining success. 
I believe one point has been too much overlooked, both by cultivators and 
writers on this subject — the general health of the plant. Let the cultivator 
procure, in the first instance, a healthy and vigorous plant, and, if possible, keep 
it in a healthy condition. It must be borne in mind, however, that it is possibU 
to produce an overgrowth : a moderate course is best. Do not tempt it to grow 
too exuberantly, nor suffer it to dwindle, producing shoots resembling weak straws. 
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Half the plants which I have seen have been in this latter condition, nnhealthj, 
debilitated, literally starred, and often swarming with insects. Can such be 
expected to develop perfect flowers ? This state of things may answer (barring 
the insects), applied to some varieties, whose flowers are too full to expand under 
ordinary circumstances : indeed it does answer ; but it will not do so in this 
instance. I would advise all who desire to cultivate the Double Yellow Bose to 
plant it on a border with an eastern or western aspect ; not training it to a wall, 
but growing it as a round bush. Let the locality be airy, the soil rather heavy, 
and tolerably rich. So soon as the buds break, set a watch over the plant to 
keep it free from the insects which almost invariably infest it, and which may be 
done by brushing them off into the band, or syringing with tobacco- water. When 
the flower-buds are forming, have an eye to their growth : if weakly, or seeming 
likely to become so, water the plant twice or thrice a week with a solution of 
guano, using about two ounces to a gallon of pond or rain-water. As soon as 
the flowering season is past, remove some of the shoots, if they have been pro- 
duced in such number as to crowd each other, when those suffered to remain will 
become thoroughly matured by fuller exposure to sun and air. By this pro- 
cedure one grand point is gained — the formation of wood in the most favourable 
condition for the production of perfect flowers. In March the plant may be 
pruned, but very little : on the weak shoots, flve or six eyes should be left ; on 
the strong ones, from six to nine eyes. 

It is only by the recent introduction of the Persian Yellow Bose that we have 
become, in some measure, indifferent to the possession of the old Double Yellow ; 
the former, though not of equal beauty, being yet a free and tolerably certain 
bloomer. 

1. Double Yellow, or Sulphubba ; flowers of the deepest and brightest 
yeUow found among Boses ; very large and full ; rarely expand well ; form, 
globular. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate, or sometimes vigorous. 



BOSA SPIKOSimXlCA. 

gboup m.— the scotch bose. 

Well has this Bose been named ^^ Spinosissima," for it is indeed the most spiny 
of all Boses, and the spines are as sharp as they are plentiful. They are far 
more so than they seem to be ; and a word of caution here may save the tyro an 
unpleasant greeting. The Scotch Bose is a native species, growing plentifully in 
many parts of Britain. I have somewhere read or heard it stated, that the flrst 
double Scotch Boses were raised from seed by Mr. Brown, a Nurseryman at 
Perth. It is from that part many of our finest varieties have issued, and 
varieties have been exceedingly numerous ; for they seed so abundantly, and the 
seed vegetates so freely, that there is no difficulty in raising seedlings. But with 
English amateurs they are not popular ; why, I do not know, except it arise from 
the short duration of their flowers. 
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They all form compact bushes, being usually grown as such, for they are not 
well adapted for standards. They flower abundantly, and early in the season. 
The flowers are small and globular ; many of them, as they hang on the bush, 
looking like little baUs. I recollect being much struck with a stand of these 
Boses brought to one of the Horticultural exhibitions in May. The season was 
on early and a genial one, and they were produced in great beauty. 

Scotch Boses are in good taste planted as a hedge round a Bosarium, where 
such may be required : a bank of Scotch Boses I should also conceive to produce 
a good effect. They like a pure air — and indeed what Boses do not ? — ^but will 
grow almost anywhere.* 

When plants of the Scotch Bose become established in the soil, the stems 
push laterally under ground, often rising to the surface at a considerable distance 
from the plant. These are called suckers, and are separated from the mother- 
plant to form new plants ; and thus is the Scotch Bose propagated. It is not 
easy to confound this with any other group, the spines are so thickly set on the 
stems. The growth is dwarf. The flowers are mostly small, double, and 
globular in form, possessed of a peculiarly grateful fragrance. The plants re- 
semble each other so nearly in every respect, that it seems only necessary to 
afiSx the colours. 

There is one hybrid of this group well worthy of cultivation, the Stanwell 
Perpetual, which blooms both in Summer and Autumn. 

1. AiMABLE BosETTE ; flowcrs red or rose. 

2. Ambughelet ; flowers rosy lilac. 

3. Abtebbesea ; flowers blush and purple marbled. 

4. Oelesta ; flowers white. 

5. Countess of Glasqow ; flowers deep purple. 

6. OoTTNTESs OF KiNKOUL ; flowcrs purple. 

7. Gut Mannebikg ; flowers blush, large. 

8. Ibis ; flowers white. 

9. James's Pubple ; flowers purple. 

10. Josephus ; flowers light yellow. 

11. King of Scots ; flowers rosy purple. 

12. Lady Banks; flowers blush-red. 
. 18. Lady Bollo ; flowers lilac. 

14. Maby Stuabt ; flowers yellow. 

15. Midas ; flowers dark red. 

16. Mbs. Hamilton; flowers blush-purple. 

17. Mbs. M. Stibling ; flowers dark velvety red, flne. 

18. Mozabt; flowers blush. 

19. Neptune ; flowers flne dark red. 

20. Pbingess ; flowers blush-white. 

* I recollect once meeting vith a plant at Garth Point, North Wales, which had fastened 
itself in the crevice of a bare rock, where it not only lived, bnt flourished. It was solitaij : 
no phuit disputed its position. 
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21. Pbinobbb Elizabeth ; flowers bright pink. 

22. Pttbaoobab ; flowers marbled red or rose. 

23. ViscoimTEss of Stbathallan ; flowers blosb. 

24. Watebley ; flowers red. 



BOSA DAKASOENA. 

Gboup IV.— the damask BOSE. 

In common parlance, all dark Boses are termed Damask, probably from the first 
dark varieties having borne this name. Bat this is not literally correct. There 
are dark Boses belonging to almost every group ; and there are Damask Boses of 
various colours : some are white. The Damask are readily distingmshed from 
others by a robustness of growth, in conjunction with rough, spinous shoots, and 
downy, coriaceous leay«s of a light green colour. Owing to this latter feature, 
they present a striking contrast when introduced among other groups. The 
flowers are mostly of fair size ; some are large, and all are showy. 

The Damask Bose is allowed to be of great antiquity. Some suppose it to be 
of this Virgil speaks in the Q^orgics and elsewhere. It is generally believed that 
it was flnt introduced from Syria, and brought to England in 1573. But John- 
son, in ^' The History of Gardening," says, ^^ The learned Linacre, who died in 
1524, first introduced the Damask Bose from Italy." Who will fight the battle ? 
We must not pause to do so. Wherever the truth may lie, it is evident that it 
has been cultivated in England for a great length of time ; and it affords a sin- 
gularly striking example of the treasures Nature's plants are capable of yielding 
beneath the hand of the industrious cultivator ; of the power given unto man to 
improve by his labour the races of the vegetable world. For two hundred years 
this Bose underwent but little change ; but modem Bose-growers have improved 
and varied it to such a degree, producing through it, first, Damask Perpetual, 
then Hybrid Perpetual, that the favourites of so long standing are threatened 
with oblivion. 

The Damask Boses are very hardy, thriving well either as standards or dwarfs. 
They do not form compact-headed trees, but their growth is graceful ; rather 
more rambling than that of the French Boses. They flower abundantly : in 
some instances the flowers rest among the leaves and branches which surround 
them ; in others they are elevated above. It is chiefly from the petals of this 
species, in common with those of the Provence (B. gentifolia), that Bose-water 
is distilled. Acres of Boses are grown in some parts of the country expressly 
for the purpose. 

1. BouYET ; flowers purplish rose. 

2. La Gh^bie ; flowers flesh-colour, their centres salmon-pink. 

3. La Ville de Bbuxelles ; flowers light vivid rose, the colour gradually 
receding from their centres, leaving the edges of a rosy blush ; large and full ; 
form, expanded ; habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 
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4. Leda (Painted Damask) ; flowers blosh, tinged with flesh, the petals often 
margined with lake ; of medium size, full ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; 
growth, robust ; leaves, broad, short, and handsome. A beautiful Bose when 
the lake margin is perfect. 

5. Madame Hardy ; flowers pure white, occasionally delicately tinged with 
flesh, large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous, frequently 
producing the flowers in large clusters. A beautiful Bose. Baised at the 
Jardin du Luxembourg in 1832. 

6. Madame Soetmans ; flowers delicate flesh, changing to white, glossy, 
large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. A beauti- 
ful Bose. 

7. Madame Stoltz ; flowers pale straw ; form, cupped. 

8. Pope ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 

9. PuLOHEBiE ; flowers pure white ; of medium size, very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

10. Sj^ibamis ; flowers fawn, shaded with pink. 



BOSA OENTIFOLIA. 

Geoitp v.— the PBOVENCE BOSE, WITH ITS HYBBIDS. 

Who has not heard of the Provence, or, as it is more frequently called, the 
Oabbage Bose ? There are numerous varieties, though Nature has not been so 
lavish with her gifts here — ^has not answered so fully to the strivings of art to 
improve this group — as in some other instances. Perhaps the old favourite is so 
perfect that it cannot be surpassed. Be this as it may, the group has improved 
by the varying of the colours, if no individual variety has been raised to surpass 
the original. 

The Provence Boses are deliciously fragrant ; their habit is for the most part 
branching or pendulous ; and among them are some of the finest globular-shaped 
Boses grown. 

The foliage is bold and handsome ; the leaflets broad and wrinkled ; in many 
instances obtuse, the edges deeply serrated. The prickles on the branches are 
very unequal ; some are flne and straight, others large at their base, and falcate. 
These points, with the drooping habit, and usually globular flowers, serve as 
marks by which we distinguish them. 

They thrive well either as dwarfs or standards ; but some varieties require 
the fostering care of the cultivator to tempt them to produce their flowers in 
full beauty. To ensure complete success, plant them in a soil made rich, and 
water them occasionally in Spring with liquid manure. All, except the vigorous 
growers, which are in many instances hybrids, should be subjected to dose 
pruning. 

1. Adbienne de Oabdoville ; flowers rosy crimson, large and fuU ; form, 
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enpped, fine. Habit, brancHing ; growth, moderate. Baised in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Introduced in 1845. 

2. Common ob Cabbaob Boss ; flowers rosy pink, their circumfei;ence changing 
paler soon after expansion ; the tops of the petals sometimes slightly reflexing, 
large and full ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

3. Gbibtata {Crested Moss) ; flowers rose-pink, their circimiference changing 
paler, often assuming a lilac tint, very large and full ; form, globular. The 
flower-buds beautifully crested, the crest sometimes extending to the leaves. 
Habit, branching; growth, moderate. An extraordinary and beautiful Bose, 
first noticed growing on the walls of a convent near Berne, in Switzerland. 
Pnme short ; the more vigorous the growth, the more is the crest developed. 

4. DoMETBLLE Beoab ; flowers bright pink, large. 

5. Beine de Pbovenoe ; flowers glossy lilac blush, large and very double ; 
form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous ; shoots very spinous. 

6. Unique (White Provence) ; flowers paper- white, large and full ; form, deeply 
cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. A good white Bose, well suited for 

masses. 

7. Unique Panagh^ Supebb (Superb Stinped Unique) ; flowers white striped 
with lake, but sporting much, sometimes coming altogether white, and sometimes 
wholly red; large and full; form, cupped. EUibit, erect; growth, moderate, 
shoots very spinous. This is one of the most beautiful striped Boses known ; 
but there is some difficulty in keeping it in true character. To assist in this, 
avoid a rich soil ; let it be planted in a mixture of good turfy loam, burnt earth, 
and old mortar or brick rubbish, two parts of the former to one of each of the 
latter. 

Whitb Pbovenoe ; see Unique. 



BOBA OSNTZFOLIA. 

Gboup VI.— the MINIATUBE PBOVENOE, OB POMPON BOSE. 

The Boses in this group are remarkable for their diminutivenes. They are well 
adapted for edgings to the Bosarium, or Bose-clumps generally. They are some- 
times planted in masses, in which manner they look well, as they are of neat 
growth,' and bloom profusely ; but they do not last long in flower : and for this 
reason we should hesitate to reconomend them, except under particular circum- 
stances. The Chinese and Bourbon Boses are usually preferred for dwarf masses, 
and no wonder, when it is considered that* they produce their beautiful flowers 
during one-half of the year. 

1. Db Mbaux (Pompon); flowers light rose, very small and full Habit, 
erect ; growth, dwarf. 

2. DwABZ* BuBOUNDT ; flowers deep red, very small and double ; form, cupped; 
growth, dwarf. 
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3. Bpono ; flowers pale rose, small, and very doable ; fonn, cupped ; growth, 
dwarf. 

4. Wkite BuBauKDT ; flowers white, their centres pink, rery small and rery 
double ; form, cupped ; growth dwarf. 



B08A OBNTIFOLZA. 

Group VU.— THE MOSS EOSE. 

Thb history of the Moss Bose is wrapped in obscurity. It was first introduced 
to England from Holland ; and it is generally believed that it was a sport from 
the Provence Bose ; that it was not originated by seed, as most new varieties are, 
but by a branch of the Provence Bose sporting, as it is termed, — ^that is, pro- 
ducing flowers differing in character and habit from others of its own nature, — 
flowers enveloped in moss. Some tribes of plants are more disposed to sport 
than others ; and the Provence and Moss Boses possess this peculiar property in 
a remaricable degree. I have seen the White Moss bearing at the same time, 
and on the same plant, red, white, and variegated flowers. I have also seen the 
Perpetual White Moss, whose flowers should be white, produce pink flowers, 
entirely destitute of moss. I am informed, and think it probable, that the Moss 
Unique was first obtained in this manner : a branch of the White Provence Bose 
produced fiowers enveloped in moss ; the branch was propag&ted from ; and the 
plants so propagated produced flowers retaining their mossy characteristic. 

Like many others, the group now before us has been much improved of late 
years : many of the old varieties, formerly so much esteemed, though possessed 
of but few petals, and almost destitute of form and fragrance, are now quietly 
departing, to give place to more perfect kinds. A remarkable illustration of the 
effects of hybridizing is met with here. There have been introduced lately some 
Moss Boses of the most vigorous growth, with shining foliage ; and others bearing 
flowers in the Autumn. The former have been produced by crossing the Moss 
with the Hybrid Chinese Boses, or vice versd : the latter by bringing together the 
Moss and Perpetual. (See ^^ Hybridizing,** Chapter VI.) 

The Perpetual Moss we refer to a separate group (Class H, Group XX., 
Autumnal Boses) : the others we retain here. Besides these, there are varieties 
possessing some of the characters -of the French Bose: such is Gioire des 
Monsseuses. 

Moss Boses require high cultivation ; some are of delicate growth, and will 
only flouridi in a kindly soil ; others are very hardy ; but all, whether hardy or 
delicate, delight in a rich soil. But few of the Moss Boses are well adapted for 
Standards: it is true that many will exist as such, but they merely suffer 
existence ; they cannot be said to flourish. They should be grown either on 
their own roots, or budded on short stems (the latter is preferable in most cases), 
and should be closely pruned. Exceptions may be made to this rule, which will 
be noticed in describing the varieties. 
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If we except the common Moss, we do not consider this group well suited either 
for pot-culture or for forcing. Their distinctness, however, stands forth pro- 
minently in their fayour ; and in large collections it is worth while to introduce 
a few, for the sake of variety. The flower-garden or the Rosarium is their proper 
place ; and we think a greater space should be allotted them there than is usually 
done. No Boses can be more interesting ; certainly none are sweeter or more 
beautiful. 

On rich, warm, dryish soils, with an airy situation, the varieties termed 
^ vigorous " may be fashioned into ^^ Pillar Boses," and they are indeed unique 
when cultivated in this manner. 

Could anything be more beautiful than a collection of Moss Boses, formed into 
pDlars varying in height from six to eight feet ? There is an abundance of 
material with which to form such. All the kinds marked '' vigorous " are suited 
for the purpose. 

The mo8»-like substance which surrounds the flower-buds of these Boses is a 
sufficient mark of distinction ; but they are altogether dissimilar to others. They 
vary much in character and vigour. 

1. Adolphb Bbooniabt ; flowers rosy lilac. 

2. AiiBBBT DuBEAU ; flowers bright red, shaded. 

3. Alios Leboi ; flowers lilac-blush, shaded with rose, large and double, well 
mossed ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Should be pruned moderately close. 

4. AifoiuQUB Qtr^TiBB ; flowers rosy lilac, large and very double ; well 
mossed ; form, cupped ; exquisite in the bud state ; growth, vigorous, forming a 
bush densely clothed with foliage. 

6. Abistide ; flowers bright ciimson. 

6. Babonne de Wassekabb;. flowers bright red, of globular form, produced 
in clusters, large, but not very double. A good hardy free Bose; growth 
vigorous. 

7. Batabd ; flowers bright red, large and full. 

8. Blush ; flowers blush, their centres pink, well mossed, large and full ; 
form, cupped; habit, branching; growth,- moderate; foliage, fine. . A beautiful 
Bose. 

9. BouBsiEB DS LA BiviEBE ; flowcrs rosy pink. 

10. Oaptain Inobam ; flowers dark velvety purple, exceedingly rich in oolour, 
of medium size, full ; growth, vigorous. 

11. Oelina ; flowers deep rosy-crimson, shaded with dark purple, a streak of 
white occasionally tracing the centre of a petal ; colour brilliant when newly 
opened ; large and double ; form, expanded ; growth, moderate. A beautiful 
Bose. A good seed-bearer. 

12. OoMMON, OB Old ; flowers pale rose, very large and full, well mossed ; 
form, globular ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. One of the most beautiful. 
Thrives as a Standard. 

18. GoMTESSB DE MuBiHAiB ; flowcrs pale flesh when newly opened, soon 
changing to white, large and very double; fonn, cupped; growth, vigorous. 
Baised from seed by M. Vibert in 1843. Thrives as a Standard. 
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Obbstbd Mobs ; see Group V., Provence Bose, " Cristata." 

14. Gbimbon {Damask Moss) ; flowers rose, large and doable ; form, expanded, 
well mossed ; growtli, vigorous ; foliage, large and fine. Baised at Tinwell, in 
Butlandshire ; and hence sometimes called the Tinwell Moss. 

15. Obimson Fbench (Ecarlate) ; flowers rosy crimson, of medium size, full ; 
form, expanded ; habit, branching ; growth, moderate. The wood has a reddish 
appearance, from being densly covered with red spines. * 

Damabe Moss ; See Crimson. 

16. DanthiLE; flowers lilac, crimson centres ; growth -moderate. 

17. Deoandolle ; flowers rose shaded. 

18. Duohbbse dIstbib ; flowers rosy pink ; growth, moderate. 
£oABLATE ; see Orimson French. 

19. £oLATAKTE ; flowcrs deep even pink, large and double, well mossed ; form, 
expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

20. Etna ; flowers brilliant crimson, with a purplish tinge, of large size, and 
very double. A beautiful Bose. Baised at Angers. Introduced in 1845. 

FsBBuannBusB ; see Luxembourg. 

21. Fbedebio Souli^ ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, large, full, and 
excellent ; growth, moderate. 

22. FoNTENELLE ; flowers bright rose. 

23. Gloibe des Moubbeubbes ; flowers pale rose, margined with blush, very 
large, full and well mossed. One of the handsomest of this group. Thrives as 
a Standard. Growth, robust. 

24. Gbaoilis (Prolific) ; flowers deep pink, large and full, well mossed ; form, 
globular. An abundant-blooming variety, with fine large foliage ; excellent for 
masses ; growth moderate. 

25. Gbandifloba ; flowers deep rose, very large and doable ; form, capped. 

26. Jbnnt Lind ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

27. John Obanbton ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of medium size, 
full ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. Thrives as a Standard. 

28. Julie de Mebbent; flowers rose shaded with blush. A good free- 
flowering sort, of moderate growth. 

29. Laneu (hybrid) ; flowers rosy crimson, occasionally tinged with purple, 
large and fall ; form, globular ; buds broad, bold, and well mossed ; foliage very 
large. Baised by M LafiPay of Bellevue ; growth robust. 

80. Latone ; flowers blush, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

81. L'llBLoniSBANTE ; flowers crimson. 

82. LuzEUBOUBO (Ferruffifuuse) (hybrid) ; flowers deep crimson, often shaded 
with purple, of medium size, and double ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. 
A beautiful Bose, not unsuitable for a short pillar, or a Standard ; requires but 
little pruning. A good seed-bearer. 

83. Madame de la Boohelambebt ; flowers amaranth, large and fall; growth, 
moderate. 

84. MADAimB HooHB ; flowers white, very doable. 
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85. Mab^ohal Dayoust ; flowers bright rose. 

8 6, Mabib db Blois ; flowers bright rosy lilac, large and fall, well mossed ; 
growth, robust. One of the best. 

57. NuiTS dTottng; flowers dark velretj pnxple, very doable; growth 
moderate. 

88. PANAOHiiB PLEnns ; flowers white or flesh-coloor, occasionally beaatifally 
streaked with rose, of mediam size, very double ; form, capped; growth, yigoroas. 
Probably a sport from the White Bath Moss. 

89. Pabtout (Zoe) ; flowers light rose, large and foil ; form, capped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, vigorous ; shoots very spinous ; leaves mossed and curled. 

40. Paul Vi^BOMisE ; flowers rosy carmine. 
Pbbpbtual Whttb ; see Group XX., Perpetual Moss. 

41. PoMFON (De Meaux) ; flowers blush, their centres pale pink, small and 
full; form, cupped. Habit, dwarf. A very pretty and interesting Bose of 
delicate growth. Found growing in a garden at Taunton, in Somersetshire! 
about flfty years ago. Prune closely. 

42. Pbbbqxtb Pabtout ; flowers rose, of medium size, full ; form, cupped ; 
growth, vigorous. Probably a sport from M Partout, which variety it resembles 
in some particulars, but is a freer bloomer and a better Bose. Forms a. fine 
Standard. Prune moderately. 

48. Pbzhobsb Alioe ; flowers blush, pink centres, large, full, and well mossed; 
growth, vigorous. 

44. Pbikoesb Boyal (Portemer) ; flowers rosy flesh, large and fall ; form, 
globular, beautiful, well mossed ; flower-stalks very erect. Bused at Gentilly. 
Introduced in 1846. Prune closely. 

45. PfinroBBB Adelaide (hybrid) ; flowers pale glossy rose, blooming in large 
dusters, large and full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous, A 
fine Bose for a sunny wall or pillar. Prune sparingly. 

Pbolifio ; see Gracilis. 

46. Pbinoesbe db Vaudemont ; flowers pink ; growth, moderate. 

47. PuBPUBEA bttbba; flowers dark purple, large and fulL A good and 
distinct variety ; growth, vigorous. 

48. Bbibb Blanche ; flowers pure white, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 
Very good. 

49. TuBENNE ; flowers amaranth. 

60. Unique ; flowers pure white, occasionally tinted with lake, large and full, 
well mossed ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate ; shoots, very 
Bpinous. Ptune closely. 

51. Unique Nouvelle ; flowers crimson-purple mottled. • 

52. Vandael ; flowers rich purple, lilac edges, large and full; growth, robust. 
A good dark Moss Bose. 

58. White Bath ; flowers paper-white, occasionally producing striped or pink 
petals, well mossed, exquisite in bud, large and full ; form, globular. Habit, 
erect; growth, modert^te, A beautiful Bose, and still the best White Moss, 
Pnm dosel^, n 
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Zo± ; see Partont. 

54. WhiIjIAH Lobb; flowers crimson, changing to slate, laige; growth, 
vigorous. 



B08A OAIiLIOA. 

gboup vm.— the fbenoh eose. 

Thb French, or '^ Garden " Boses, as they are often termed, once formed the 
most extensive group belonging to the genus '^ Bosa." They have been long, 
very long, under cultivation, and many of the old varieties are prolific beyond 
measure in producing seed, which vegetates freely. Hence is accounted for the 
number of French Boses which have been introduced into our gardens ; and some 
even of the oldest are still admired and cultivated. They are very hardyi 
thriving well in the commonest garden soil. 

All hues are here, and some interesting striped, marbled, and spotted BoseSy 
which are singularly beautiful. To see the latter in perfection, they should be 
viewed early in the morning, before a summer^s sun has dimmed their beauty ; 
for the colours of these Boses, in particular, fly at the Fire Sjng's approaohy 
when the contrast often becomes too feeble to please. 

The French Boses approach nearer to the Provence than to any other group : 
they axe distingoished from them by a more upright and compact growth ; the 
prickles are also smaller and less numerous, and the flowers are more flat. The 
Hybrid Ohinese are descended from these, but there is little fear of confounding 
the two. 

In pruning French Boses, the heads should be well thinned out, as they are 
disposed to produce an abundance of shoots, far more than can be suffered to . 
remain, if fine flowers, combined with the ultimate good of the tree, are thtf.. 
chief ends in view. Thin out the heads well ; then, when pruning, shorten the 
shoots left, back to four, Ave, or six eyes, or to where the wood is firm and well 
ripened, and the eyes fuU and plump. 

1. Ad^b Pb^vost ; flowers beautiful blush, their centres pink ; cupped, large 
and full ; form, fine. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 

BiZABBB HABBB^ ; SCO O^cilc Boircau. 

2. BouLA DB Nanteuil ; flowers crimson-purple, their centres sometimes 
fiery crimson, very large and full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, 
robust. 

d. C^iLE BontEAU {Bizarre marMe); flowers lively rose, marbled with 
blush, of medium size, full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

4. Oykthib ; flowers pale rose, their circumference almost blush, large and 
full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

5. D'AauKBBEAU ; flowers fiery crimson, occasionally shaded with dark purple, 
glowing, large, and full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

6. DirOHBSS OF B^ootiEUoa ; fiowers lively crimson, their circumfeience mh , 
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eliimig to layender-blush, very large and full; form, cupped. Habit, erect; 
growth, vigorouB. 

7. ^BLOUiBSANTB DE Laqtteub ; flowors dark yelyetj crimton, their centres 
almost scarlet, large and very double ; form, expanded. Habit, erect ; growth, 
small. 

8. Gabibaldi ; flowers crimson. 

9. Gbaitdissima (Louis Philippe) ; flowers rosy crimson, sometimes purplish, 
▼ery large and full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

10. Kean; flowers rich velvety purple, their centres crimson-scarlet, large and 
full ; form, compact, perfect. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. A beauti- 
ful Bose. 

' 11. La Volitpt:^ (Lcetitia); flowers rose, slightly shaded with lilac, large and 
full ; form, cupped, the petals exquisitely arranged. Growth, moderate. 

12. Ohl; flowers violet-purple, their centre briUiant red, large and full. 
Habit, branching ; growth, robust. A fine Bose. 

13. CBiLLET PABFAIT ; flowers pure white, distinctly striped with rosy crimson, 
the latter colour shaded with purple, of medium size, double ; form, cupped. 
Habit, erect : growth, small. Beautiful when true, like a scarlet bizarre Carna- 
tion. Somewhat hybridized, partaking slightly of the Damask, Group IV. 

14. Peble deb Panaoh:6es ; flowers white, striped with rose-colour, the marking 
very clear and distinct, of medium size, full ; form, expanded. Habit, erect ; 
growth, moderate. One of the best of the striped Boses. 

It5. BosA MuNDi ; flowers white, striped with carnation, large and semi- 
double ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. An abundant 
seed-bearer, and the parent of most of the striped French Boses. 

16. Tbanson Goubault ; flowers red, clear and pale at their circumference, 
large and full. 

17. Tbiomfhe db Jaubsens ; flowers vivid rosy crimson, shaded with purple ; 
of medium size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

18. Village Maid (La Eitbanee) ; flowers white, striped with rose and purple, 
the stripes varying in breadth, sometimes the one and sometimes the other colour 
preponderating, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, pendulous;, growth, 
small. 



BOSA OAIiZilOA. 

Gboup IX.— HYBBH) FRENCH, commonly called HYBBID PBOVENOE. 

This Group resembles the last more nearly than any other, and for that reason 
we term them Hybrid French. Their growth is less robust than that of the 
true French : the shoots are less knotty, and the wood is usually of a pale green. 
The eyes are in many cases formed on the shoots at very short distances from 
each other. The flowers are mostly light-coloured, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and purity of appearance. 

N 2 
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The varieties of this group are hardy, requiring no particular treatment, and 
flourishing equally well whether grown as Standards or Dwarfs. 

1. AsPAsns; flowers flesh-colour, changing to blush after expanding, of 
medium size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

2. Blanoheflexjb ; flowers white, slightly tinged with flesh, large and full ; 
form, compact, perfect. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. An abundant and early 
bloomer ; veiy beautiful on the tree. 

3. CoMTEssE DE Lao^^de ; flowers silyery blush, sometimes rosy flesh, large, 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

4. CoMTESSE DB Segub ; flowers flesh-colour, buff centre, of medium size ; 
nicely cupped, full. Growth, moderate. 

5. DuoHEssE d'Obli^anb ; flowers flesh-colour, wax-like, large and full ; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. • 

6. Eme&akoe ; flowers cream, their centres pale lemon, the petals smooth and 
of even form, of medium size, full; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growtbj 
moderate. 



BOSA aALLIOA. 

Gboup X.— HTBEH) CHINESE. 

The Hybrid Chinese Boses have originated from the French and the Provence 
crossed with the Chinese, or vice versd : they are, therefore. Hybrids. Although 
called Hybrid Chinese, they partake more intimately of the nature of the French 
and Provence Boses than of that of their Chinese parent : we therefore arrange 
them under Bosa GaUica. One feature in particular requires notice : they bloom only 
in June and July ; whereas the Chinese are the most protracted bloomers, flower- 
ing constantly from June till November. But besides this, the Hybrid Chinese 
resemble the French Boses more nearly than any other group, and the unprao* 
tised eye might confound the two, were it not for certain marks in habit and 
flowering, which we will now endeavour to point out. 

The group '^ Hybrid Chinese " of some Catalogues includes more than the 
name seems to imply : it embraces those varieties, ^o, whose parentage on the 
one side is the Noisette and Bourbon. In our arrangement they stand divided 
into three groups ; namely, Hybrid Chinese, Hybrid Noisette, and Hybrid Bour- 
bon ; the flrst of which is the one now under consideration. 

The Hybrid Chinese differ from the French Boses in their growth, which is 
more diffuse ; in their foliage, which is usually smooth, shining more or less, and 
retted on the tree later in the year ; in their thorns, which are larger, and 
usually more numerous; and in their flowers, which are produced in larger 
clusters, with petals less flaccid, and which remain in a perfect state a longer time 
after expansion. These Hybrids are more vigorous in growth than either of 
their parents, and are in their nature very hardy. There are, therefore, none 
better for planting in unfavourable situations, or where the soil is poor. 
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They require but little pruning, especially the vigorous growers. The heads 
should be well thinned out in November, and the shoots shortened in to from six 
to twelve eyes in March. We here allude to the mass only. There are some 
few which require closer pruning : such are all those which are particularized in 
the descriptions as of moderate growth. 

To those who plant Boses chiefly with the view of ornamenting the Flower- 
garden, or to produce effect by masses of flower, there are perhaps none so well 
adapted to ensure the perfecting of their design, as very many of them form 
large-headed trees of elegant growth, producing their brilliant and various- 
coloured flowers in gorgeous abundance. It is advisable to select these Boses on 
stems rather above the average height : they are mostly of a pendulous habit, 
and, when budded on tall stems, the flowers droop gracefully, and are displayed 
to great advantage. 

The kinds denominated vigorous form the best of summer-flowering Pillar 
Boses. They will grow from four to ten feet in the course of a year, they bloom 
freely when established, and are well clothed with handsome foliage. 

1. Beauty of Billiabd ; flowers vivid scarlet, of medium size, full ; form, 
compact. Habit, pendulous ; growth, moderate ; shoots, slender. 

2. Belle Mabie ; flowers flne rose-colour, their circumference paler, large and 
full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

3. Blaibii, No. 2 ; flowers rosy blush, very large and double. Habit, branch- 
ing ; growth, vigorous ; foliage flne. One of the largest of Boses, and one of the 
freest growers, often attaining to ten or twelve feet in one season. A fine wall 
Bose. 

4. Bbbknits ; flowers light carmine, large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, vigorous ; foliage, fine. 

6. CHABLEa FouGQTTiEB ; fiowcrs reddish crimson, their circumference inclining 
to lilac ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

6* Ohablbs Louis ; flowers rosy pink. 

7. GH]£N]teoL]& ; flowers light vermilion, very large and very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, most vigorous ; shoots, very spinous. A superb 
Bose for a pillar ; a good seed-bearer ; and one of the most attractive Boses grown. 

OoMTESSE DE Lagi^ede. See Group IX., Hybrid French. 

8. Duke of Devonshibb ; flowers rosy lUac, striped with white, large and 
double ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

9. Fbedebios THE SECOND ; flowers rich crimson-purple, large and double ; 
growth, vigorous. 

10. FuLGENs {Maltan) ; flowers brilliant crimson, of inedium size, full ; form 
capped, fine. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. Bequires but little pruning. 

11. GenebAl Allabd ; flowers rosy caimine, of medium size, very double ; 
form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, small. 

12. Genebal JAOQUEMmOT ; flowers deep purple, shaded with brilliant crimson, 
large and fuU ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. Introduced in 
1846. 
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13. Gbobgb THB FouBTH ; flowers vivid crimson, shaded with dark purple, 
glowing, large and fall ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

14. Genebal Lamobioi£:bb, alias Gbbvais Boulliabd; flowers rose-colour, 
Wge and full ; growth, moderate. 

15. Gloibe de Gouline ; flowers carmine, shaded with crimson, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

16. Lady Stuabt ; flowers silvery blush, large and full ; form, capped. 
Habit, erect ; growth, small. 

LEOPOLD DE Bauffb^hont ; see Chroup XI., Hybrid Noisette. 

17. Madame Babney ; flowers satin-like rose, large and fulL 

18. Madame Babbiot; flowers light rose, shaded, large and flne; growth, 
vigorous. 

Madame Plantieb ; see Group XI., Hybrid Noisette. 
Malton ; see Fulgens. 

19. Mabi^ohal Soult ; flowers light vermilion. 

20. Mibs Inqbam ; flowers blush-white ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

21. Paul Vebdieb; flowers light red, of flne globular form. A good pot 
Bose. Growth, vigorous. 

Mabie db Nebbea ; see Group XI., Hybrid Noisette. 

22. Tbiomphe db Bayeux ; flowers creamy white. 

23. Veloubs Episcopal; flowers bright red, shaded with violet-purple, of 
medium size, full ; form, globular. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

24. VrviD ; flowers bnlliant crimson, very showy. A fine pillar or climbing 
Bose. Growth, vigorous. 

William Jessb ; see Group XXIII., Hybrid Perpetual. 



BOSA aALLIOA. 

Gboup XI.— HYBBID noisette. 

The Hybrid Noisette Boses form but a small group. They are, nevertheless, a 
distinct and interesting one. Their parentage on the one side is mostly of the 
French or of the Provence, and on the other of the Noisette Rose. They 
resemble Ihe Hybrid Chinese more nearly than any other group : they differ 
from them in the flowers being of smaller dimensions, and formed in large 
corymbs or clusters ; owing to which, there is a greater succession and longer 
duration of bloom. They are suitable for the same purposes, and require the 
same treatment as the Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 

1. Leopold de Bauffb^imont ; flowers pale rose, large and very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

2. Madame Plantieb ; flowers creamy white when newly opened, changing to 
pure white, of medium size, full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth^ 
vigorous ; shoots, slender ; foliage, light green. An immense bloomer, and a 
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beautiful Bose^ forming a large bush or tree, producing a sheet of white blossom, 
and lasting a long time in flower. 

8* Madeline (Emmdi'M) (Doybk-margined hip.); flowers creamy white, 
or sometimes pale flesh, usually margined with crimson, large and rery double ; 
form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose when pro- 
duced true to character, and by no means an inconstant one. 

4. Mabie de Nebsea ; flowers clear pale pink, dying off lirely blush, large 
aad double ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 



BOSA aAIiLIOA. 

Gboup xn.— hybrid boubbon. 

The Hybrid Bourbon Boses are also, in greater part, descended from the French 
ot the Proyence crossed with the Bourbon, or vice versd. They are less diffuse 
and more robust in growth than the Hybrid Ohinese, being readily distinguished 
from them by their broad stout foliage, the leaflets of which are more obtuse. 
The totU ensemble of these Boses is particularly fine : some are compact growers, 
many are abundant bloomers, and the flowers are in general large and handsome. 
They are well suited for growing in pots, either for forcing or exhibition. In 
pruning, they may, with few exceptions, be treated as recommended for the 
Hybrid Chinese. 

1. Ohableb DtrvAL ; flowers deep pink, large and full ; form cupped. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous ; the shoots clothed with beautiful foliage. A good 
Boee for pot and pillar ; forms also a handsome tree. 

2. Odcabite ; flowers crimson ; growth, vigorous. 
, Oai^NiDOL^ ; see Group X., Hybrid Ohinese. 

8. OoMTB BoTTBEBT ; flowors rose-colour, some of the petals occasionally blash, 
lazge and double ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, robust. 
' 4. OoDTB i/BAbi^ ; flowers rich deep pink, exquisite in colour, large and very 
double ; form, cupped, perfect. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage flne. 
Good for a pillar. Baised by M. Laffay of Bellevue. A good seed-bearer. 

Puke of Devonbhibe ; see Group X., Hybrid Chinese. 

5. Juno ; flowers pale rose, very large and full. Habit, branching ; growth, 
vigorous. A flrst-rate Pot-Bose. 

Mai/ion ; see Group X., Hybrid Chinese, ^^FuLaEKS." 

6. Paul Pebbas ; flowers beautiful pale rose, large and very double ; form, 
compact. Growth, vigorous. A good Bose for a pillar ; forms also a fine tree. 
An abundant seed-bearer. 

7. Pebfeotion ; flowers delicate pink, fine form ; growth, vigorous* 
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BOSA ALBA. 

Group XTTT.— THE ALBA, OB WHITE ROSE. 

What sliall be said of the varietieB of this Bose ? Their strosgest daim to 
notice rests, perhaps, on their distinctness : they differ from all others. Although 
forming but a small group, the extreme delicacy and surpassing beauty of the 
flowers, which are chiefly of white, blush, flesh, and pink hues, make them a 
highly popular one. Great size they cannot boast of, but the flowers are neat 
and elegant, and produced in great abundance. 

The upper surface of the leares of the true Alba has a whitish appearance, 
beneath which is shown an intense green : the shoots are, in many instances, 
spineless ; but the varieties are, as in most other groups, hybridized, and some 
are yery spinous. They form handsome trees, both as Standards and Dwarfs : the 
strong growers require moderate pruniag ; the others close pruning. 

The Alba Bose ranges over the middle of Europe, and was introduced in 1597. 

1. Blush Hip, New ; flowers delicate blush, their centres flesh, of medium 
size, full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

2. YitLicvrt Pabmektieb ; flowers rosy flesh, their margins white, exquisite in 
bud ; of medium size, full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. A 
very abundant bloomer, and indispensable even in a small collection. 

8. La Seduisantb ; flowers rosy flesh, large and full ; form, compact. Habit,* 
erect ; growth, vigorous. Shoots covered with small red spines. 

4. LuoB^E ; flowers pale rose, their centres deep rose, very large and double ; 
form, globular. 

5. Madame Audot ; flowers glossy flesh, edges creamy blush, large and fall ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

6. Madame Lbgbas ; flowers pure white, their centres sometimes creamy, 
large and full ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

7. PniKOfiSSE Lamballb ; flowers pure white, sometimes delicately tinted with 
flesh, of medium size, fuU ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous 
in some places, in others shy and delicate. 

8. Queen of Denmabe ; flowers rosy pink, their margins paler, of medium 
siie, full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose ; 
a hybrid. 

9. S0P.HIE DE Mabsillt ; flowers blush, their centres rose, large and full * 
form, globular. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous ; more spinous than others of 
the group. A beautiful Bose when about half -blown ; but requires clear dry 
weather to produce its flowers in perfection. 

10. Vioomtb db Sohbtmaceeb ; flowers pale carmine, their margins lighter,- 
large. 
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BOBA. LT7TBA; 

Obott? ZIV.— the AUSTBIAN BBIAB. 

This may be called a group of Yellow Boses, for the varieties wliicli compose it 
are mostly of that colour. The Austrian Briar is a native of Germany and the 
South of France, and was introduced into England in 1596. It is distinguished by 
its small leaflets and solitary flowers, the bark of the wood being, for the most 
part, of a chocolate colour. The varieties are very hardy, but require a pure air 
and dry soil to flower them in perfection. Hence, they rarely succeed well near 
London : the Harrisonii is perhaps an exeeption. I have been told that the 
Persian Yellow grows wild in the hedges of Persia. If so, strange it is that a 
Bose of such rare beauty should only so recently have reached Europe. But 
probably it was the single kind which caught the eye of my informant. 

The Harrisonii is capable of being formed into a perfect Weeping Bose. 
Select a plant on a four-feet stem, grow it vigorously, thinning out, but not 
shortening the shoots. Thus it will droop beautifully, producing its golden 
blossoms in gorgeous abundance. If a Weeping Bose is wanted eveiy year, two 
plants should be grown, that each may he cut in close evert/ alternate year^ other- 
wise the tree becomes weak and shabby. 

These Boees require very little pruning : the flowers are usually produced from 
the eyes at the middle or near the top of the shoots : the branches should, there* 
fore, be well thinned out in ordinary pruning, the shoots left having their 
mere tips taken off. 

1. GoppBB ; flowers rich reddish copper, dngle ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 

2. DoTTBLB YsLiiOW (Williams'); flowers bright yellow, of medium size, 
double ; form cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. An abundant 
and early bloomer ; requiring but little pruning. A good seed-bearer. Baised 
by Mr. Williams of Pitmaston. 

8. HABBisomi; flowers fine golden yellow, of medium size, double; form, 
cupped. Habit, pendulous ; growth, moderate. An abundant and early bloomer, 
producing a splendid effect on the tree, but veiy transitory. Bequires little 
pruning. Introduced from America about thirty-flve years since. 

4. Pbbsian Yellow ; flowers of the deepest yellow, large and full ; form, 
globular. Habit, branching; growth, various, often vigorous. Bequires but 
little pruning. Introduced from Persia by Sir H. Willock in 1837. 

YsLLOw Pbovekoe ; see Bosa Sulphurea, Group it., ^^ Double Yellow." 

5. Single Yellow ; flowers bright primrose, large and single ; form, cupped. 
Babit, branching ; growth, moderate. 
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Gboup XV.— the A7BSHIB)3 BOSE. 

This u a natiye species, abounding also throoghoat Eorope, trailing over waato 
lands, and climbing the hedges and thickets, often completely hiding the under- 
growth from yiew, producing its solitary blossoms in magnifioent profusion in 
June and July. This is the hardiest of Climbing Boses, growing exceedingly 
rapid where others will scarcely exist. The shoots are slender, owing to which 
the varieties form adxuirable Weeping Boses when worked on tall stems ; they 
are also of the best description for planting to cover banks, and rough places in 
parks or shrubberies, soon converting the dreary waste into a flowery plain. 
^^ Buga," one of the best of the group, is apparently a Hybrid between the Ayr* 
shire and Tea-scented. It was raised in Italy, and is hardy, notwithstanding the 
proverbial delicacy of th^ one parent. 

As may be supposed from the names of these Boses, they are chiefly of British 
Drigin ; indeed, we scarcely And mention of them in foreign Oatalogues. 

1. AiiioB Gbay {Scandens) ; flowers creamy salmon-blush. 

2. Bbnkett's SBEDUNa (Thoresbyam) ; flowers white, of medium siie, doable $ 
form, expanded. A free bloomer. 

8. OouNTBBS OF LixvEN ; flowcrs creamy white, of medium sixe, doable ; form, 
capped. 

4. DuNDBE Bahblbb ; flowers white, of medium sixe, doable ; form, oompe43t, 

Mybbh-bobnted ; see Splendens. 
. 6. QuEBN OF THB BsLQiAKS ; flowcn Creamy white, thick petals, lajge and 
double ; form, expanded. 

6. BuGA ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to creamy white, large and douUe ; 
form, cupped ; very sweet. A good seed-bearer. 

SoANDENS ; eee Alice Qray. 

7. Splendens (Myrrh-scented) ; flowers pale flesh, buds crimson when young, 
presenting a pretty effect on the tree, large and doable ; form, globolar. One of 
the best of Weeping Boses. A good seed-beaier* 

Thobbsbtana ; see Bennett's Seedling. 



BOfiA SBXPEBVZBBKS. 

Gboup XVI.— the EVEBGBEEN BOSE. 

The Sempervirens Bose abounds throughout the middle of Europe, and is 
supposed to have been introduced in 1629. It is suited for the same purposes 
as the Ayrshire, from which it differs by producing its flowers in corymbs, 
instead of singly, and by holding its beautiful dark green leaves till the depth of 
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winter. On account of these properties, we think it more valuable than the last 
mentioned. It is not strictly evergreen, as its name would lead us to suppose. 
It is very hardy, of vigorous growth, and an abundant bloomer. As Pillar Boses 
some varieties are very beautiful, losing quickly to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, their pretty ranunculus- shaped flowers drooping in graceful corymbs of from 
ten to fifty blooms each. In pruning they require much thinning, and the shoots 
left should be merely tipped. 

1. Alba plena ; flowers pure white, fall. 

2. Adelaide d'Obleans {Leopoldine d' Orleans); flowers creamy white, of 
medium size, full ; form, globular. Blooms in large handsome clusters. A good 
Climbing or Weeping Bose. 

3. Baneslsfloba ; flowers cream-colour, with yellowish centres of medium 
size, very double ; form, cupped. A distinct and good Pillar or Olimbing Bose ; 
the foliage of a flne light green. Bequires very little pruning. 

. 4. Donna Mabia ; flowers pure white, of medium size, full ; form, cupped, 
fine. A beautiful Bose, blooming in large handsome trusses ; foliage, pale green ; 
growth less vigorous than others. Baised by M. Vibert. 

5. F^i^oiTE Pbbp^tue ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, produced in 
graceful trusses, drooping with their own weight, of medium size, full ; form, 
compact. A superb Pillar, Climbing, or Weeping Bose. Baised at the Ch&teau 
de NeuiUy, in 1828. 

6. Floba ; flowers flne bright rose, full. 
L^POLDiNE d'0bl]£an8 ; SCO Adelaide d'Orleans. 

7. Foetune'b Yellow ; flowers coppery yellow, very showy, 

8. JaunItbe ; flowers rosy fawn. 

9. Mtbianthes B^onoule ; flowers pale peach, their centres white, hanging 
in graceful trusses, of medium size, full; form, cupped, fine. A handsome 
Climbing or Pillar Bose. 

Odobata ; see Triomphe de Bolwyller, Group XXX IT., the Noisette Bose. 

10. Pbinoesse Louise (Princesse Marie) ; flowers creamy white, the back petals 
shaded with rose, large and double ; form, cupped. Baised at the Chateau de 
Neuilly, ip 1829. 

11. Bampante ; flowers pure white ; sometimes produced in Autumn. A pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

12. Beine des FBAN9AI8 ; flowers flesh-colour, tinted with rose. 

13. BosEA PLENA ; flowers rosy flesh, changing to white, large and veiy double ; 
form, cupped ; foliage, glossy, flne. Baised by M. Laffay. 

14. Spegtabile (Noisette Ayez) ; flowers rosy pink, of medium size, double ; 
produced occasionally in the Autumn ; form, cupped ; pretty and distinct. 

Tbiomphe de Bolwylleb ; see Group XXXTI., the Noisette Bose. 



CLASS II.-AUTUMNAL ROSES. 

BLOOMING FROM MAT TILL NOVEMBER, OR LATER, IP NOT PREVENTED BY 

FROST. 



BOSA SPINOSISBIKA. 

Gbottp XEK.— the PEBPETUAL SCOTCH. 

These are Scotoh Boses, hybridized, probably, with the Damask Perpetual, and 
blooming in the Antomn. The Stanwell is, perhaps, the only one worthy of the 
attention of the Amateur. It is among the first to unfold its delicate blossoms, 
flowering in May, and throughout the Summer and Autumn, till arrested by frost. 
It is deliciously sweet : some say it has the fragrance of the Attar of Boses ; but 
it appears to me more closely to resemble the Provence Bose in this particular. 

1. SooTOH ; flowers pale rosy blush, large and double ; form, expanded ; 
growth, moderate. 

2. Stanwell ; flowers rosy Hush, their centres often pink, large, and double ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. Baised at Stanwell ; henca 
its name. 



B08A OEVTEPOLIA. 

Gboitp XX.— the PEBPETUAL MOSS. 

Hebb we have a group of Moss Boses blooming in the Autumn. The flowers are 
not oppressed with moss, although they have sufficient to denote their origin. 
They require the same treatment as the Sunmier-blooming Moss, (Qroup VIL.) . 

1. Alfbed de Dalmas; buds rose-colour, flowers light pink, blush edges; 
produced in clusters ;■ distinct and good. Growth, robust. 

2. Empbbbs Euoi^iB ; flowers rose, not large, but of exquisite form. Growth, 
dwarf. The prettiest of the group, but perhaps the most delicate. 

8. Eua^NB DE Sayoie ; flowers bright red, shaded, of good form, average size, 
and full. Growth, moderate. 

4. Euai^NiE GuiKNOiSEAu ; flowers reddish cerise, changing to reddish violet, 
large and full. Growth, vigorous. 

5. Genebal Dbuot ; flowers purple and crimson shaded, of fair size, but not 
very double. A good hardy free-flowering sort. 

6. Hobtense Vebnbt ; flowers white shaded with rose, of good average size, 
and very double. Growth, moderate. 
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6a. Jaxib Vbitoh ; flowers violet shaded, free bloomer. Growth, vigorous. 

7. Madabib Ohablbb Selubbon ; flowers deep crimson shaded. 

8. Madamb Edouabd Oby; flowers bright rosy crimson, large and full. 
Growth, moderate. One of the freest and best. 

9. Mapamb William Paul ; flowers bright rose, large, full, and of flnely 
etipped form ; blooms freely. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

10. Pbbpbtual Whitb ; flowers white, produced in large clusters, buds plenti« 
folly and beautifully mossed. (Growth, vigorous. 

11. Salbt ; flowers bright rose, blush edges, large and full. Growth, vigorous^ 
One of the best. 

13. SouVBHiB DB PiBBBB ViBBBT ; flowors dark red, shaded with carmine and 
violet-, large and full ; blooms freely. Growth, moderate. 



B08A BSAOTSATA. 

Gboup XXI.— the macartney ROSE, 

Thb original Bracteata Rose was introduced from China by Lord Macartney, in 
1795. It is a shy seed-bearer, and consequently few varieties have been obtained 
from it. Perhaps the only one the Amateur will care for is the Maria Leonida, 
but the single is also beautiful. Both are of vigorous growth, but not very 
hardy. The best situation for them is a south or east wall, where they form 
most interesting objects, flowering during Bummer and Autumn. 

The plants are evergeen ; the foliage dark, and shining as if varnished ; which 
feature, in contrast with the niilk-white apricot-scented flowers, is striking and 
beautiful. 

The Berberiif olia Hardii, according to previous arrangements, flnds place by the 
side of this species. We think it distinct enough to stand alone ; but, as there ia 
only one variety, we retain it in its accustomed place. This pretty plant, dif? 
f ering from all its oongeners, was raised from seed by M. Hardy, of the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, from between B. nrvoLUOBATA and R. bbbbbbiifolia. The latter 
species has always been extremely delicate in Britain, baffling the skill of the 
l^bleet cultivators, although in its native habitats, in the north of Persia, it grows 
so freely that it is used for flre-wood. 

1. Alba bdcflex (OrandiJIora) ; flowers white, large and single; form, 
capped ; free bloomer when trained against a wall. Very showy. 
. 2. Mabia Lbokida } flowers white, centre rosy, and sometimes creamy, largo 
and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

8. Bbbbbbiifolia Habou ; flowers bright yellow, with a deep chocolate spot 
at the bottom of each petals small and single ; form, cupped. Habit, bi-anching ; 
growth, vigorous ; shoots, slender. 
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BOSA XIOBOPHYLIJk. 

Gboup XXIL— the MIOEOPHYLLA, OB SMALL-LEAVED ROSE. 

This Bose is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, and also of Oliina, and was 
introduced to England about forty years since. It is a decided curiosity. The 
leaves are composed of numerous small leaflets, sometimes as many as fifteen 
ranging on the sides of the petiole ; the branches are of a whitish brown, the 
outer bark often peeling off in Autumn : they are almost destitute of pricklesy 
but the broad sepals of the calyx are densely covered with them, owing to which 
the flower-buds are as rough as a hedgehog. The Microphylla appears to delight 
in a warm sandy soil : it is rather tender, and requires a wall to ensure the pro- 
duction of its flowers in full beauty. It requires very little pruning. No 
varieties have yet been raised to surpass the original 

1. Du Lttxemboubo ; flowers deep pink, shaded with blush, large and fuU ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

2. BuBBA, OLD OB COMMON ; flowcrs rosy carmine, margined with blush, large 
and full ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

8. BuoosA ; flowers violet and crimson, expanded ; very large, hardly double ; 
very free and showy. Ghrowth, vigorous. 



BOSA DAXASOBXTA. 

Gboup XXm.— HYBBH) PEEPETUAL. 

How came we in possession of these lovely Boses which have so suddenly 
delighted us with their presence, forming, as they do, the most valuable group 
among Autumnals ? Their origin is various ; doubtless, in many instances un- 
known. The flrst varieties were raised by M. Laffay from between the Hybrid 
Bourbon or Hybrid CMnese and Dcmask Perpetual. Princesse Hdlene, which 
was introduced in 1837, was the first striking variety that was obtained ; Queen 
Victoria followed next ; and in 1840 there were above twenty varieties enume- 
rated in the Bose Catalogues. Several of these, however, were drawn from other 
groups : one-fourih were Bourbon Perpetuals. 

If we analjTse this group, we shall find several races or strains of flowers, 
which, in some cases, may be traced very near to their first source. Other 
varieties are so intermixed, that it is difficult to say which race preponderates. 
After maturely weighing all the circumstances, I have cast these Boses into 
three groups : — ^Htbbid Pebpetual, which is intended to contain those varieties 
in which the Damask Perpetual or Hybrid Ohinese is distinctly traceable ; 
BouBBON Pbbpetual, embracing those in which the Bourbon Bose preponderates; 
and Bose de Bosom^ne, to which certain kinds resembling the Gloire de Boso- 
ms seem naturally referrible. There are also many minor distinotionB ; for 
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instance, there is the Oeant des Batailles race, the General Jacqueminot race, and 
others, but sach divisions are less strongly marked than those above given. 

I remember when the first Hybrid Perpetual Boses were introduced, it was 
generally asked,— r" Will they bloom freely in Autumn ?" The question now is, — 
" Will they grow ?" the perpetual-blooming propensity having been developed to 
such a degree as to produce in some cases feebleness of constitution. Kinds of 
the latter nature, which bloom very freely, should be planted in a rich soil, 
pruned closely, and have some of the flower-buds cut away when just forming, at 
any time of the year when they can be best spared. 

The group before us, spoken of in reference to their external characters, 
might be called Hybrid Ghinete blooming in the Autumn. They are indeed 
flne Boses, quite hardy, and very sweet. They thrive under oonmion treatment, 
and are generally suited alike for Standards and Dwarfs, for pot-culture and 
forcing. Indeed, nowhere are they out of place : they grow and flower well in 
the vicinity of London, and in the northern parts of England and Scotland. 

Abb£ Bbamebel ; see page 188. 

1. Abb& Veni^be ; flowers rosy carmine. 

1*. Abb^ GiBAUBngB ; flowers rosy cherry, very large, full, and good. 

2. Abel Grand; flowers rosy blush, large, full, and free. A fine Bose. 
Growth, vigorous. 

8. Abbahax Lincoln ; flowers carmine, shaded with purple. 

4. AoHiLLE Qt)N0D ; flowers bright rosy carmine, very large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

5. Adelaide Fontaine ; flowers deep pink, large and full. 

6. Adelina Patti ; flowers rosy carmine. 

6*. Admibal Nelson ; flowers brilliant crimson, of exquisite colour, and fine 
cupped form. Besembles Ghenedol^ in habit and flowers. Growth, vigorous. 
Not a full Bose. 

7. Adolfhe Bbooniabt ; flowers beautiful bright carmine-red, large, full, and 
of flne form ; very sweet ; growth, moderate. 

8. Adbien Mabx ; flowers bright cherry. 

9. Adbiennb de Montebello ; flowers bright salmon-pink, large and full. 

10. Agatoidb ; flowers rose, tinted with pink, large, full, and showy; growth, 
vigorous. 

11. Alba cabnea ; flowers white, tinted with rose, the reverse of the petals 
white ; full and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

12. Alba mutabilis ; flowers white, shaded with rose, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 

18. Albion ; flowers cerise-scarlet, large, full, and of globular form. Blooms 
freely. Ghrowth, moderate. 

14. Albxandbe Bbeton ; flowers cherry-red. 

15. Alexandbe Dumab ; flowers velvety violet-purple, intensely dark. 

16. Albxandbe Fontaine ; flowers reddish cerise, fine form, blooms freely ; 
growth, moderate. 
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17. Alsxandbb Htthboldt ; flowers bright red, large, and globular. 

18. Alexandrine Baghheteff ; flowers fine bright red, large and fall ; 
growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-growing sort. 

19. Alexandbine Belfboy; flowers peach-colour, shaded with white; growth, 
vigorous. 

20. Alfbed Colohb ; flowers bright fiery red, large and full ; form, globular, 
and excellent ; very effective. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

20*. Alfred de Bougemont ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, large and 
very double. 

21. Alpaidb de Botalieb; flne transparent rose-colour, glossy, large, full, 
and of good form ; growth, vigorous. 

22. Alphonse Belin ; flowers cherry-red. 

23. Alphonse Damaizin; flowers brilliant shaded crimson, blooming in 
clusters, showy ; growth, moderate. 

24. Alphonse db Lahabtihe ; flowers rosy blush, of medium size, full. 

25. Alphonse Fontaine; flowers bright reddish carmine, large, full, and 
blooms freely ; growth, vigorous. 

26. Alphonse Eabb ; flowers bright rosy pink, of medium size, fulL 

27. Altesse Imp^biale ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 

28. Amandine ; flowers pale rose, pretty and distinct. 

29. Am^ie de la Ohapelle ; flowers rosy flesh-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

30. Amibal Gbavina ; flowers blackish purple, shaded with scarlet. 

31. Amibal Lapbybousb ; flowers bright red and violet. 

32. Andb^ Despobtes ; flowers rose-colour, large and fulL 
Andb^ Dunand ; see page 138. 

33. Andb^ Fbesnoy ; flowers bright red, shaded with purple, large, full, and 
of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

34. Andb^ Lebot ; flowers dark purplish crimson, colour flne, large, and 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

35. Anna Alexteff ; flowers rose, tinted with pink, large, full^ and produced 
in great abundance; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. A first-rate bedding Bose. 

36. Anna db Diesbaoh ; flowers clear rose, unusually large ; petals also large 
and thick ; deeply cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the finest. 

37. Annie Laxton; flowers deep rose, flushed with cherry-crimson, large, 
full, and distinct. 

38. Antoine Ditoheb ; flowers bright purplish red, veiy large, full, and fine. 
One of the best. Growth, robust. 

Antonine Vebdieb ; see page 138. 

39. ABGHiT^QUE DE Pabis ; fiowors crimson and purple shaded. 

40. Abistide. 

41. Abistide Dupuis; flowers slate-colour, flamed with scarlet, large, full, and 
free ; growth, vigorous. 

42. Abmide ; flowers rosy sahnon, paler edges, expanded, large and full. 

43. Abpasie; flowers clear red, centre bright crimson, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 
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44. AuGUBTE MiE ; flowers light glossy pink, large, fall, and globular ; blooms 
late ; growth, yigorons. One of the best. 

45. AnouBTE Neumann ; flowers bright red, shaded with violet, large and fulL 
AuausTB BiooTARD ; see page 139. 

46. Attbobb bobeaiiE ; flowers brilliant red. 

47. Attbobb du Matin ; flowers bright pink. 

48. Bason Adolphe db Bothbohild ; flowers fiery red, very large and full. A 
very effective Bose of excellent habit. Growth, vigorous. 

49. Babon Ohauband ; flowers velvety scarlet, shaded with blackish purple, 
large, full, and of flnely-cupped form. The beet very dark Bose. Growth, 
vigorous. 

Babon de Bonstetten ; see page 139. 

50. Babon Haubsmann ; flowers bright dark red, fine form, large and full, 
blooming in clusters. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

51. Babon Pellbtan de Einkelin ; flowers vivid rose, shaded with purple. 

52. Babon Bothbohild ; flowers brilliant crimson, large and full. 

53. Babonne de Beaitveboeb ; flowers rosy cerise, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

54. Babonne db Labsus de Saint Genies ; flowers purple. 
Babonne de Pbaillt; see page 139. 

55. Babonne Hallez ; flowers dark red, of medium size, full. 

56. Babonne Haubbhann ; flowers bright carmine-red, large, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

Babonne Louise Uxkull ; see page 139. 

57. Babonne Mattbioe de GBAVitBEB ; flowers reddish cerise. 

58. Babonne Pb^vobt ; flowers clear pale rose, glossy, very large and fuU ; 
form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A superb kind. Baised by 
M. Desprez of Y^bles. One of the largest and best. 

59. Beatbix ; flowers carmine. 

60. Beautt of Waltham (Wm. Paul) ; flowers rosy crimson, cupped, large, 
full, and very sweet ; petals, of good substance ; blooms abundantly. Baised by 
me from Jules Margottin in 1859. Growth, vigorous. 

61. Belle Bbttne ; flowers violet shaded. 

62. Belle de Pbintemps ; flowers rosy carmine. 

63. Belle jABDnni^BE ; flowers blush, pink centres. 

64. Belle Nobmande ; flowers pale rose. 
64*. Belle Bose ; flowers glossy rose. * 

65. Bebobau Impj^al ; flowers rosy flesh, distinct, lai^e, and full. 

66. Bebnabd Palibby ; flowers carmine. 

67. Bebthb Babon ; flowers delicate rose shaded with white, large, full, free, 
and fine ; growth, vigorous. 

68. Bebthe Ohanct ; flowers rosy carmine. 

69. Blaok Pbinoe (Wm. Paul); flowers dark crimson shaded with black, 
cupped, large, full, and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best dark 
Boses. 2 
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70. Blanohe de Mebu ; flowers white, with rosy centres. 

71. BouLE DE Neige ; flowers pure white, the petals of great substance, of 
medium size, good habit, hardy and free ; growth, vigorous. 

Bouquet Bose ; see page 139. 

72. Gamille Bebnabdin ; flowers bright red, large, full, and of fine form, 
blooms freely, very sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

73. GAin)iDE; flowers pale flesh-colour passing to white, large and full ; growth, 
moderate. 

74. Gapitaike Lamttbe ; flowers deep red, changing to violet, large, full, and 
of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

75. Gabdinal Patbizzi ; flowers brilliant red, shaded with purple. 

76. Gael Goebs ; flowers dark purple, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

77. Gabolinb de Saksal ; flowers clear flesh-colour, edges blush, very large 
and fine ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best in fine weather, 
but soon soils. 

78. Gentifolia bobea ; fiowers bright pink, large, and of beautiful cupped 
form, good and free ; growth, vigorous. 

79. Ghahp de Mabs ; fiowers crimson, small. 

80. Ghables Foin:AiNE ; flowers deep crimson. 

81. Ghables Lefebybe ; flowers bright crimson, with purplish centres, large, 
very double, and of fine form. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

82. Ghables Lee ; fiowers dark clear red ; growth, moderate. 

83. Ghables Maboottik ; fiowers brilliant carmine, their centres fiery red, 
very large, full, and sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

84. Ghables Bouillabd ; fiowers beautiful pale rose, with brighter centres, 
large, full, and of perfect form. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

85. Ghables Tubneb ; fiowers bright red, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

86. Ghables Tubneb (Margottin) ; fiowers bright glossy red, very large, full, 
and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

87. Ghables Vebdieb ; fiowers rose-colour bordered with whit«, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

88. Ghables Wood ; flowers deep red, shaded with dark crimson ; growth, 
vigorous. 

89. Ghablotte Gobdat ; flowers reddish purple. 

90. Ghablotte Qagnbau ; flowers rosy cerise shaded. 

91. Gheyalieb Niqba ; flowers beautiful delicate rose, large, full, and of good 
form. Growth, vigorous. 

92. Ghbistian Puttneb ; flowers purple, shaded with crimson. 

93. Ghbistikb Nillson ; flowers bright rpse. 
94.' Glaude Million ; flowers scarlet-crimson. 

95. Glemenoe Joiqnbaux ; flowers red, shaded with lilac, cupped ; of fine 
form, large and very double ; growth, vigorous. 

96. Glement Mabot ; fiowers clear rosy lilac, globular, large and very double. 

97. Glemenoe Baoux ; fiowers blush, edged and spotted with rose, very large 
and full ; growth, moderate. 
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98. Clkostine ; flowers rose, large and globular. 

99. OLDCBiKa ViOTOB Vebdieb ; flowers bright cherry-red, large and fulL A 
good climbing Bose. 

100. Olothildb Bollakd ; flowers beautiful pale cherry-rose, large and very 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

101. Olovib ; flowers bright red, shaded with purple. 

102. OoBUB DE Lion (Wm. Paul); flowers bright even rose colour, large, 
fuU, and of exquisite form ; growth, vigorous. 

103. GoLOKEL Cambbiels ; flowers crimson, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 

104. Colonel de Bouoemont ; flowers pale rose, shaded with carmine, 
expanded, large and full ; growth, robust. 

105. CoHTE Alphonse de Sebente ; flowers crimson, shaded. 

106. Oomte de Nanteuil ; flowers rose, darker edges, large and full ; form, 
cupped, perfect ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

107. Oomte Litta ; flowers purple and scarlet. 

108. Oomte Baimbattd ; flowers dark carmine-cerise, brilliant, large, full, and 
good ; growth, vigorous. 

109. OoMTESSE DE Ohabbillant ; flowers pink, large and full ; form, cupped, 
perfect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage and habit flne. One of the best. 

110. OoMTESSE DE OouEOY ; flowers bright rosc. 

111. OoMTESSE DE Fallottx ; flowers rose-colour, shaded. 

112. OoMTESsE DE Jauooubt ; flowers flne rosy flesh-colour, large and full. 
Hardy, distinct, and good. Growth, vigorous. 

118. OoMTESSE DE PoLiONAG ; flowcrs vermillon. 

114. OoMTEssE d'Hainhault ; flowers rose-colour. 

115. OoMTESBE DE Palikao ; flowers pale rose, shaded. 

116. OoMTEssE DE Pabis ; flowcrs rosy-crimson. 

117. OoMTESSE DE Seouieb ; flowcrs crimson, large and full ; form, ex- 
panded. • 

118. OoMTESSE d'Obleans; flowers blush. 

119. OoMTESSE d'Oxfobd; flowers bright carmine red, shaded, very large, 
full, and of fine form ; foliage handsome ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

120. OoMTESSE DE TuBENNE ; flowers flesh-colouT ; growth, vigorous. 

121. OoMTEssE DE Vallieb ; flowers violet, shaded. 

122. OoQUETTE DBS Alpes ; flowers white, their centres shaded with carmine, 
fine form, fall, and blooms freely ; growth, vigorous. 

OoQUETTE DE8 BLANCHES ; SCO page 139. 
OoguETTE NoBMANDE ; sec page 139. 

123. Obimson Pebpetual, or Bose du Boi ; flowers crimson, cupped. 

124. OuB]£ DE Ohabentay ; flowers dark purple, produced in corymbs, large, 
veiy double, and of good outline. Orowth, vigorous. A fine decorative Bose. 

125. Dabzenb ; flowers rosy pink, very large and double ; growth, robust. 

126. Dbnib Helte ; flowers rosy carmine. 

127 Dsuil DE LliMPSBEUB Mbxique ; flowcTs crimson-puTple. 
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128. Dextil db Pbikoe Albebt ; flowers blackiflh crimson. 

129. Dbvienne Laht ; floweife beautiful carmine-red, lai^e, full, and fine ; 
growth, moderate. 

130. DoOTEUB Andbt ; flowers dark bright red, very large and full. One of 
the best. Growth, vigorous. 

DooTEUB DE Ghalus ; see page 139. 
DocTEUB Lemee ; see page 139. 

131. DooTOB LiNDLEY (Wm. Paul) ; flowers crimson, with black centres, very 
large and full ; growth, robust. 

132. DoGTEUB Spitzeb ; flowers dark crimson. 

133. DocTEUB Vingtbinqieb ; flowers rosy carmine. 

134. Duo b'Anjou ; flowers dark red. 

185. Dug de Babbano ; flowers velvety crimson. 

136. Dug de Gazes ; flowers crimson, shaded with blackish velvety purple, 
large and very double ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

137. Duo d'Ossuka ; flowers crimson, changing to rose, of medium size and 
good form ; growth, moderate. 

138. Dug de Bohan ; flowers red, shaded with vermilion, large, full, and 
good. 

139. Dug de Bushpleb ; flowers rose-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

140. DuGHEBS 07 NoBFOLE ; flowers rich purplish crimson, of medium size, 
full; fine form; growth, moderate. 

141. DuGHESS OF SuTHEBLAND ; fiowcrs frcsh rosy pink, yery large and very 
double ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. Baised by M. Laffay. 
Introduced in 1839. 

142. DuGHEBBB d'AiiEN90N ; flowers cerise, shaded ; growth, moderate. 

143. DuGHEBSB d'Aosta ; flowers bright glossy rose, large, full, and good ; 
growth, vigorous. 

144. DuGHESSE DE Gatlus ; flowers brilliant carmine, large, full, and of per- 
fect form. One of the best. Growth, moderate. 

145. DuGHEssB DE Maqenta ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, large, 
and very double ; form, cupped ; exquisite in the bud state ; growth, moderate ; 
rather delicate. 

146. DucHESSE DE MEDINA GosLi ; flowers bright red. 

147. DuGHBSBE d*0blean8 ; flowers lavender-blush, very large and full ; 
growth, robust. One of the best.' 

148. Duke op GAMBBrooE ; flowers dark red, of medium size ; growth, 
moderate. 

149. DuEE OP Edinbubgh ; flowers brilliant scarlet-crimson, often shaded 
with maroon, large, full, and very effective. Growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

160. Duke op Wellington ; flowers bright velvety red, shaded with blackish 
maroon, large and very effective. Growth, moderate. 

151. DupUT Jahain ; flowers brilliant cerise, of fine form and substance, large, 
full, and blooms freely ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 
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152. Edwabd Mobbin ; flowers bright cherry, in the way of Jules Margottin, 
yery large and full, occasionally splendid ; growth, vigorous. 

153. Eldb Morel; flowers rosy lilac, with white edges, yery large and full, 
distinct ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

154. Elisb Boelle ; flowers white, tinted with rose ; growth, vigorous. Yery 
pretty. 

155. Elizabeth ViaNEBON (Wm. Paul) ; bright rosy pink, very lai^ge and full, 
blooms continuously ; one of the sweetest and best ; grown by thousands in France 
for bedding and market purposes ; growth, vigorous. 

156. Emilib Hausbubq; flowers delicate satin-like rose, glossy, the petals 
edged with white, large and full, and of perfect imbricated form; growth, 
moderate. 

157. ExPEBBUB DB Maboo ; flowers rich velvety maroon, of medium size and 
good substance. An intensely dark Bose, very distinct ; growth, vigorous. 

158. Ebbbbt Bbbgmaiin ; flowers pale rose. 

159. Ebnbst Boboennb ; flowers rose, shaded with carmine ; growth, vigorous. 
Etibnbb Lbvbt ; see page 139. 

159*. EzpoBiTiON DB Bbib ; flowers brilliant light red, large, full, and of ex- 
cellent form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

160. Euo^ara Appebt; flowers scarlet and crimson shaded, very velvety; 
petals thick ; colours splendid ; form, irregular ; growth, robust ; foliage, fine. 

161. EuaiaiB Bouboibb ; flowers purple and crimson shaded, cupped, large, 
and almost full ; growth, vigorous. 

162. EvoiHX SoBiBB ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

163. EuaiasB Vebdibb ; flowers crimson. 

164. Enoi»BVABiN; flowers bright cerise. 

165. Fanny Petzold ; flowers bright rose. 

165*. EytQUB DB NiBMBS ; flowers bright purplish red, sometimes scarlet- 
crimson, large and full ; form, expanded. 

166. Felix Gbnbbo ; flowers beautiful violet-rose, large, full, and of globular 
form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

166*. flBBDiNAND DB Lebsepb ; flowcrs purple, shaded with violet, large, full, 
and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

167. FiSHBB Holmes ; flowers magnificent reddish scarlet, shaded with deep 
velvety crimson, yeiy brilliant, large, full, and of good form ; growth, vigorous. 
One of the best. 

168. Flobeat Etona ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with peach. 

169. FBAN9018 Abaoo : flowers rich velvety purple, large and full. 

1 70. FBAN9018 Fontaine ; flowers dark reddish purple, illuminated with scarlet, 
fine form, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

171. FBAN901B Laohabmb ; flowers bright cannine, full and globular ; growth, 
vigorous. 

172. FBAN901B Louyat; flowers red, shaded with lilac, large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 
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FfiANOOie MiCHBLON ; 866 page 139. 

173. Fban^ois Pbekieb ; flowdra brilliant red, often shaded with crimson and 
purple, of medium size, full ; form, expanded ; growth, moderate. 

174. Fban^ois Tbeyye ; flowers dark shining scarlet, in form like the Cabbage 
Bose, large, full, and very effectiye ; growth, vigorous. 

175. Fbedebio Bihobel ; flowers violet-red, centre bright carmine, large, fall, 
and flne ; distinct. Growth, robust. 

176. Gabbiel db Petbonnt ; flowers fiery red, shaded with violet, large and 
very double ; growth, vigorous. 

177. G]6ant des Batailles; flowers brilliant crimson, shaded with purple, 
large, full, and sweet ; growth, moderate. 

178. Genebal de la MABTnniBE ; flowers dark rose, with centres of ver- 
milion-rose, very large, full, and of fine form, foliage and habit fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

179. Genebal d*Haijtpox7LT ; flowers brilliant reddish scarlet, large, full, and 
of globular form ; growth, moderate. 

180. Genebal Gbant ; flowers scarlet, shaded with carmine, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

181. Genebal Jaoqueionot ; flowers brilliant red, large and very double ; 
form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

. 182. Genebal Milobabovitboh ; flowers red, shaded with violet, large and 
showy. 

183. Genebal Washinoton ; flowers bright crimson, very large and full ; 
form, expanded ; occasionally splendid, but uncertain ; growth, vigorous. 

184. Geobgb Paul ; flowers bright rose. 

185. Geobgb Pbinoe ; flowers fine brilliant red, shaded with dark rose, large, 
full, globular, and good ; growth, vigorous. 

186. Globosa (Wm. Paul) ; clear dark bright crimson, colour unifonn through- 
out, flowers globular, forming a complete crimson ball ; growth, moderate. 

187. Gloibe de Duoheb ; flowers purple, illuminated with crimson and 
scarlet, extra large and double, handsome foliage, quite distinct and fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

188. Gloibb de Lton ; flowers crimson, shaded with violet, large and full. 
Gloibe de Bosom^ne ; see Bose de Bosom^e, Group XXV. 

189. Gloibe de Santenat; flowers scarlety crimson, often shaded with 
violet ; large, full, and of flne form ; growth, robust. Somewhat uncertain, but 
usually first-rate. 

190. Gloibe de Vitby ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and full ; form, 
globular ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

191. Globy op Waltham (Wm. Paul) ; flowers very large, very double, and 
sweet ; growth, vigorous. One of the best Climbing or Pillar Boses. 

192. GusTAVB Pebsin ; flowers purple, shaded. 

193. GuBTAYE BouBBEAU ; fiowers crimson-violet. 

194. H. Lattbbntius ; fiowers deep crimson, large and full. 
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195. Henbi Ledbohaux ; flowers beautiful bright carmine-rose, yeiy large, 
full, and of fine form ; growth, moderate. 

196. Henbi Pajbb ; flowers lilac-rose, large and full ; fine form, good habit ; 
growth, vigorous. 

197. HiPPOLTTB Flandbik ; flowers beautiful bright rose, very large, full, and 
of fine form ; growth, moderate. 

198. Horace Vebnbt ; flowers beautiful velvety purplish red, shaded with 
dark crimson, very large and full ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

199. HoBTENBE Blaohbttb ; flowers blush, with pink centres. 

200. Imp^atbiob Chablotte ; flowers clear rose ; growth, moderate. 

201. Imp^atbiob EuGisNiE ; flowers white, tinted with rose, of medium me, 
full ; growth, moderate. Bather shy. 

202. Ipswich Gem ; flowers rosy carmine. 

203. Jacob Febbibb ; flowers rosy salmon, large and full. 
Jacques Plantieb ; see page 139. 

204. Jacqiteb Gabtieb ; flowers clear rose, shaded, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

205. Jaoqites Latitte ; flowers crimson. 

206. Jean Baftiste Qitillot; flowers rich purple, shaded with reddish 
puiple. 

207. Jean Babt ; flowers red and violet shaded, large and very double. 

208. Jean Bbobse ; flowers pale rose. 

209. Jean Chebpin ; flowers velvety purple, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 

210. Jean Goujon; flowers beautiful clear red, very large, fuU, and good; 
growth, vigorous. 

Jeanne Gbob ; see page 140. 

211. Jean Lahbebt ; flowers dark red, shaded with scarlet, very large, full, 
and fine ; growth, vigorous. 

212. Jean Bobenkbantz ; flowers bright coral-red, large, full, and of perfect 
form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

213. Jean Touvaib ; flowers beautiful reddish purple, shaded with crimson, 
very large and full. 

214. Joan of Abc; flowers white, with rosy centres, large, full, and of 
exquisite form. Unsurpassed as a flower, but of shy growth. 

215. John Gk)ULD Veitch; flowers dark crimson. 

216. John Gbieb ; flowers clear red, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

217. John HofpEb ; flowers lilac-rose, their centres rosy crimson, cupped, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. An effective Bose in the garden. 

218. John Eetnbb; flowers bright reddish scarlet, shaded with maroott, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

219. John Nasmith ; flowers crimson-purple. 

220. John Standibh ; flowers violet-crimson, form expanded. 

221. Jobeph Fiala ; flowers bright dark red. 

222. Josephine Beauhabnais ; flowers delicate rose. 
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228. JuLBB BotTBQEOis ; flowers dark velvety red. 

224. Jules Galot ; flowers beautiful bright reddish carmine, large, and of 
good form ; growth, vigorous. 

225. Jules Chbi^tien ; flowers bright rose ; growth, vigorous. 

226. JtiLBS Mabgottin ; flowers bright cherry-colour, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

227. Jules Seubbe ; flowers vermilion-red, shaded, lai^ and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

228. Julia Touvais ; flowers pure flesh-coloured rose, satin-like, extra lazge ; 
growth, vigorous. 

229. Julia Tbetvb ; flowers white, the back of the petals lilac-rose ; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. 

230. Kate Hausbubg ; flowers bright rose. 

231. King's Agbe ; flowers rose shaded- 

232. La Bbillantb ; flowers transparent carmine, very bright and beautiful ; 
growth, vigorous. 

233. La Commandante ; flowers brilliant crimson. 

234. La Ooquette ; flowers brilliant crimson. 

235. La Duchesbb de Mobnt ; flowers bright delicate rose-colour, the reverse 
of the petals silvery, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

236. La Esmebalda ; flowers crimson-rose. 

237. La Fontaine ; flowers purplish rose, very large sjid full ; growth, 
vigorous. A good show Bose, although sometimes a little coarse. 

238. La Fbanoe ; flowers beautiful pale peach, silvery rose centre, very large, 
full, and sweet ; vezy free ; growth, vigorous. A good bedding and decorative 
Bose. One of the best. 

239. La Mottb Sanguine ; flowers reddish carmine, very large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

240. La Phog^ene ; flowers rosy crimson, large, and very double ; growth, 
vigorous. 

241. La PrvoiNB ; flowers rosy pink. 

242. La Beine; flowers rose, often shaded with lilac, sometimes with crimson, 
very large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. A mag- 
nificent Bose, but varies much as to quality. Baised by M. Laffay. Introduced 
in 1843. 

243. La Toub be Obout ; flowers rose and white. 

244. La Villb de St. Denis ; flowers rosy carmine, large and full ; fonn, 
cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. One of the best. 

245. Lady Emily Peel; flowers white, shaded, full and free; growth, 
vigorous. 

246. Lady Geobgl^lna Milkeb ; flowers glossy pink. 

247. Ladt Sutfield (Wm. Paul); flowers purplish crimson, colour uniform 
throughout, large, full, and of perfect foim ; fine habit i blooms freely ; growth, 
moderate* One of the best 
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248. Laxjbknt Desooubs; flowera deep purplish crimson, large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 

Le Havbb ; see page 140. 
L'EsPERANOE ; see page 140. 

249. Le Juif Ebbant ; flowers bright violet crimson. 

250. Le Bh6ne ; flowers vermilion, large, full, and of good form. One of 
the best. Qrowth, moderate. 

251. Le Sebik ; flowers bright crimson, large and full. 

252. Lena Tubkeb ; flowers cerise, shaded with violet ; growth, vigorous. 

253. L^POLD 11. ; flowers rose-colour, tinged with salmon, very large, full, 
and of flnely-cupped form ; growth, vigorous. 

254. LEOPOLD Haubbubq ; flowers carmine, shaded with purple, large, good 
outline ; growth, vigorous. 

255. Li^POLD Pbbmieb ; flowers bright dark red, large and full, flne fotm ; 
growth, vigorous. 

256. Lion des Oohbats ; flowers reddish violet, sometimes shaded with 
crimson-scarlet, large and full ; growth, robust. 

257. LiSETTE DE B^BANGEB ; flowers pale flesh-colour. 

258. LiBLiA ; flowers rose, shaded with lilac, very large and very flne; growth, 
robust. Closely resembles Louise Peyronny, but the flowers appear larger and 
the growth freer. 

259. LoBD Oltdb; crimson and purple, deeply shaded, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 

260. LoBD Hbbbbbt (Wm. Paul) ; rosy carmine, large, full, and finely 
formed ; growth, robust. 

261. LOBD Macaulay (Wm. Paul); flowers rich scarlet-crimson, sometimes 
maroon-crimson, large and full, petals of great substance ; good habit ; -foliage, 
handsome ; growth, robust. A flrst-class Bose. 

262. LoBD Napieb; flowers magenta-carmine, beautiful colour, large and 
full; growth, vigorous. 

LoBD Palhebbton ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

263. LoBD Baolan; flowers scarlet-crimson, edged with violet-crimson; form, 
expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

264. LoniB Bulliat ; flowers dark crimson. 

265. Louis Ghaix ; flowers bright red, shaded with crimson. 
Louis Chablin ; see page 140. 

Louis Cobbie ; see page 140. 

266. LouiB Noisette ; flowers rosy cannine. 

267. Louis Van Houtte ; flowers reddish scarlet and amaranth, the circum- 
ference blackish crimson, very large, full, and of flne globular form ; growth, 
moderate. 

LouiB XIV. ; see Bose de Bosomene, Group XXV. 

268. Louisa Wood; flowers fine bright rose, large, fuU, and constant; growth, 
vigorous. 
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268*. LouiB Dabzsns ; flowers pnre white, not large, but full ; one of the 
best for masses ; growth, rigorous. 

269. LomsB Maonan ; flowers white, tinged with flesh^colour, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose, but uncertain. 

Louise Maboottik ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 
Louise Odieb ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

270. LouiBB Peybonky ; flowers rose, shaded with lilac, large and full ; form, 
globular. (Growth, robust. 

Lyonnaise ; see page 140. 

271. Madame Ad^e Huzabd ; flowers rosy pink ; growth, vigorous. 

272. MAnAMTB Alfbed de Bouqehont; flowers pure white, shaded, large 
and full. 

278. Matiauw Alice Dubeau ; flowers clear rose-colour, very large, full, and 
of good form ; very sweet ; growth, vigorous. A first-class Bose. 
Madame Babny ; see Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 
Madame Babbiot ; see Hybrid Chinese, Ghx>up X. 

274. Madame B. Despobtes ; flowers rose-colour ; growth, moderate. 

275. Madame BELLEin>EN Keb; flowers white, large and full; growth, 
moderate. 

Madame Bellon ; see page 140. 

276. Madame Boll ; flowers rose-colour, sometimes edged with blush ; a very 
large, full, and handsome Bose, with some of the blood of the Bosa Gallica in 
it. Growth, vigorous. 

277. Madame Boutin ; flowers cherry crimson, large, full, and of good form. 
Growth, vigorous. 

278. Madame Cajllat; flowers bright even rose, large and double, very 
smooth ; shape, good ; growth, vigorous. 

279. Madame Campbell ; flowers pale rose, sometimes striped with red. 

280. Madame Chables Cbapelet; flowers rosy scarlet, often veined with 
lilac ; laige and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

281. Madame Chables Vebdieb ; flowers vermeil-rose ; growth, robust. 

282. Madame Chables Wood ; flowers vinous crimson, very large, full, and 
effective ; growth, robust. 

282*. Madame Chibabd ; flowers fresh clear rose-colour, large, full, and of fine 
globular form ; growth, vigorous. Quite first-rate. 
Mat^aub Chat^ ; see page 140. 

283. Madame Olj^iekcb Joioneaux ; see Clemence Joigneaux. 

284. Madame Clebt ; flowers salmon-rose, large and full. 

285. Madame ComtEsse ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Qroxip XXIV. 

286. Madame Obeyton; flowers bnlliant carmine, shaded with rose, and 
tipped with white, large, full, and of flne form ; growth, robust. One of the 
best. 

287. Madame db OAMBAC^i:s ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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288. Madame de Ganbobebt ; flower^ rosy white. 

288*. Madame Decoub; flowera beautiful bright rose, very large and 
striking ; growth, robust. 

289. Madame de Lamobici^be ; flowers bright pink. 
Madame de Biddeb ; see page 140. 

Madame de 8t. Pulgent ; see page 140. 

290. Madame de Tbotteb ; flowers rosy carmine ; growth, vigorous. 

291. Madame Di:8iB^ Qibaud; flowers white, striped with lilac, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. Pretty and distinct. 

292. Madame Domaoe ; flowers bright rose, very large and double ; growth, 
vigorous. A fine showy Bose. 

293. Madame DuontBE ; flowers rosy white, delicate tint ; of medium size, 
full ; growth, moderate. 

294. Madame Dugamp ; flowers crimson and scarlet. 

Madame Debbeux DouviUiE ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

295. Madame Dustoub ; flowers vermilion-rose ; growth, robust. 
296 Madame £lise Vilmobin ; flowers dark carmine. 

297. Madame flMiLB Boyau (Wm. Paul); flowers soft rosy flesh-colour, 
changing to blush, large, perfect in form ; hardy, distinct, and good ; growth, 
robust. 

298. Madame Ebnest Dbeol ; flowers bright rose. 

299. Madame Euoi:KE Appebt ; flowers salmon-rose ; growth, vigorous. 

300. Madame Euq^ine Vebdieb; flowers deep pink, large and full; form, 
finely cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

301. Madame Fabfouillon ; flowers rose shaded. 

302. Madame Fillion ; flowers fine salmon-rose, with deeper centres, very 
lovely, large, full, and finely formed ; growth, vigorous. One of the sweetest 
and best. 

303. Madame Fbexman; flowers white. 

304. Madame Fitbtado ; flowers rosy crimson, very large and full ; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. Very sweet. 

305. Madame Geobge Paul ; flowers dark bright rose, with whitish edges, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy rose. 

Madame Geobge Sghwabtz ; see page 140. 

306. Madame Gonod ; flowers clear rose. 

307. Madame Gbondieb ; flowers rosy blush. 

308. Madame Gthllot de Mont Fayet ; flowers whitish fleshncolour, glossy, 
large, full, and globular ; growth, vigorous. 

. 309. Madame Hbotob Jaoquin ; flowers clear rose shaded with lilac, very 
large and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

310. Madame Hebman Stbnqeb ; flowers rose, 
Madame Hippoltte Jamain ; see page 140. 

311. Madame Hobte ; flowers rosy flesh-colour ; growth, moderate. 

312. Madame Jaoquieb ; flowers purple, very large, full and globular ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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of fine form, an abundant bloomer ; habit, fine ; growth, vigorous. One of the 
best. 

867. Mabia Pobtemeb ; flowers purplish red, large and full ; form, globular. 

368. Mabie Baumann ; flowers bright carmine, very large, smooth, and of 
excellent form, something in the way of Beauty of Waltham ; growth, vigorous. 
Quite first-rate. 

369. Mabie Bboss^ ; flowers white, shaded. 

370. Mabie de St. Jean ; flowers white, large and fuU. 

371. Mabie Louibb db Vitby ; flowers bright rose. 

372. Mabie Thiebbt ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and full ; form, 
expanded. 

373. Mabquis de Vebdun ; flowers cherry-red. 

374. Mabquibe de Gastellane ; flowers beautiful bright rose, very large and 
full ; form, perfect ; blooms freely ; growth, robust. One of the best. 

Mabquibe de Ghahbon ; see page 141. 

375. Mabquibe de Gibot ; flowers clear rose-colour, large, full, and of fine 
half -globular form ; fine foliage ; flowers freely ;^ growth, vigorous. 

376. Mabquibe ds Mobtemabt; flowers beautiful satin-like white, shaded 
with delicate flesh-colour, very clear, large, and full ; growth, moderate. Beauti- 
ful, but rather delicate. 

377. Mabquibe de Lionebib ; flowers transparent rose, shaded with vermilion, 
very large, full, and of .fine form, and habit ; growth, moderate. 

378. Mathubin Bbgnibb ; flowers pale rose, large and full ; form, expanded. 

379. Maubicb Bebnabdin ; flowers vermilion, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

380. Maubige Lepelletieb ; flowers vermilion. 

381. Maubiob Pebbault ; flowers cerise-red. 

382. Maxime ; flowers violet-rose, large and full ; growth, moderate. 
Maxime de Laboghetebie ; see page 141. 

Maximilian IE. ; see Bose de Bosom^e, Group XXV. 

383. Mebveillb d'Anjou ; flowers purplish red ; growth, robust. 

384. Meteob ; flowers crimson-scarlet, shaded. 

385. MiNEBYA ; flowers reddish scarlet, shaded ; growth, moderate. 

386. MiBANDA ; flowers bright pink. 

MiBB Inobam ; see Hybrid Ghinese, Group X. 

388. MiBB Poole ; flowers rose, large and full. 

389. MoNBiEUB Babillet deb Ghampb ; flowers brilliant red, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

390. MoNBiEUB BoNCEKNE ; flowcrs violet-crimson, richly shaded, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

391. MoNBiEUB GoBDiEB ; flowers brilliant red, large and full ; form, ex- 
panded, in the way of G^ant des Batailles ; growth, vigorous. 

391*. MoNBiEUB DE MoNTiGNY ; flowcrs rosy carmine, very large and full ; 
form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 
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392 MoNBnsuB db Pontbbiakt ; flowers dark blackieh crimson. 
893. MoNSiEUB JouBNEAUX ; floweis reddish scarlet, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

394. MoNBiEiTB LiEBVAL ; flowers -crimson. 

395. MoNsiEUB NoKAN ; flowers delicate rose-colour, bordered with white, 
large and full ; growth, robust. Quite first-rate.' 

396. MoNSiEUB Plaibanson ; flowers carmine. 

397. MoNSiETTB Bavel ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

398. MoKSiBUB Thiebb ; flowers vivid red. 

399. MoNBiEnB Woolfield ; flowers beautiful bright rose ; of globular form, 
very large and full ; growth, robust. 

400. MoirrE Ghbibto ; flowers blackish purple, often dashed with scarlet, large 
and full ; growth, moderate. 

401. Mbs. John Bebnebb ; flowers rose-colour. 

402. Mbb. Wabd ; flowers rosy pink. 

403. Mbs. William Paul ; flowers bright violet-red, shaded with fiery red, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

404. MuBiLLO ; flowers purplish red, pleasing. 

405. Napoleon m. ; flowers scarlet and violet shaded^ large and full, very 
showy ; growth, moderate. 

406. Nabdt fb^bes ; flowers dull violet-rose, of fine globular form; distinct; 
growth, vigorous. 

407. Newton ; flowers bright red. 

408. NoEMi ; flowers blush, pretty, but small. 

409. NoTAiBB Bonnbfond ; flowers velvety purplish red, very large and full ; 
growth, moderate. 

410. NouvELLE £tendabd du Gband Homme ; flowers yellowish fawn. 

411. OoTAYiE Ohaquet ; flowers pale rose. 
GiiLLET Fantaisie ; see page 141. 

412. Olivieb Delhomhe ; flowers brilliant red, large and perfect shape ; 
growth, moderate. 

413. Odebio Vital; flowers silvery rose, very large and full; form, ex- 
panded. 

Obiflamme db St. Louis ; see Bose de Bosom^ne, Group XXV. 

414. Obnement DBS Jabdins ; flowers brilliant crimson, velvety^ 

415. Paul Delameillebay ; flowers purplish cerise ; growth, vigorous. 

416. Paul Desoband ; flowers fine bright red, large and full ; form, globular ; 
growth, vigorous. 

417. Paul N^bon ; flowers dark lilac-rose, of extra size, flne form and habit ; 
growth, vigorous. The largest Bose yet introduced. 

418. Pauline Lansezeub ; flowers bright crimson, changing to violet. 

419. Pavillon de Pbbont ; flowers rose and white. 
Paul Vebdieb ; see Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 

420. Pebfeotion db Lton ; flowers rose-colour, the reverse of the petals lilac, 

p 
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large, full, and of the most perfect capped form. A first-class Bose. Ghrowth, 
vigorous. 

421. Peble BLANCHE ; flowers wlute, with blush centres, large and full. 

422. Peteb Lawson ; flowers brilliant red, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 
PiEBBE IsAMBABT ; sec page 141. 

423. PiEBBB NoTTiNQ ; flowcrs blackish red, shaded with violet, very large 
and full ; form, globular ; habit, good ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

424. PiTOBD ; flowers flery-shaded red, velvety, fine fonui very large and fuU ; 
very effective ; growth, vigorous. 

425. Pius the N^ekth ; flowers crimson-purple, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

426. Pline ; flowers dark crimson. 

427. Pbaibb de Tbbbe Noibe ; flowers velvety purple, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; colour, rich and distinct ; growth, moderate, 

428. Pbesident Linooln ; flowers cherry-red. 

429. Pbesidekt Mas ; flowers deep crimson. 

430. Pbesident Poboheb ; flowers shaded carmine. 
Pbesident Thiebs ; see page 141. 

431. Pbesident Willebhoz ; flowers bright rose, beautifully cupped ; form, 
large and showy ; growth, vigorous. 

432. Pbinoe Gahille de Bohan; flowers crimson-maroon, very rich and 
velvety, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

433. Pbinge de Joinville (Wm. Paul) ; flowers purplish crimson. A fine, 
large, showy Bose, vigorous and hardy, forming a good Climbing or Pillar Bose. 

434. Pbince de Pobtia ; flowers dark bright vermilion, colour striking and 
beautiful, large, full, and of flne form ; growth, vigorous. Very effective. 

435. Pbinoe EuoiiNE Beauhabnais ; flowers brilliant reddish scarlet, shaded 
with purple, large and full ; form, cupped ; free and showy ; growth, vigorous. 

436. Pbinge Henbi des Pays Has ; flowers crimson shaded. 

437. Pbinoe Hitxbebt ; flowers beautiful bright violet-red, very velvety ; 
form and habit perfect ; large and full ; growth, vigorous. One o{ the best. 

438. Pbinge Impebial; flowers rosy carmine, very large and full; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. 

439. Pbinge Leon ; flowers bright crimson ; form, compact ; growth, 
moderate. 

440. Pbinge Leopold (Wm. Paul) ; beautiful deep red, large, full, and of fine 
circular outline ; growth, vigorous. 

441. Pbinoe Noib; flowers dark crimson-purple, velvety, colour exquisite, but 
not double enough ; growth, moderate. 

Pbinge Stibbey ; see page 141. 

442. Pbinge op Wales ; flowers pink, extra large, of globular form; distinct; 
growth, vigorous. 

443. Pbincebs Alice ; flowers bright rose. 

444. Pbincess Beatbige (Wm. Paul) ; flowers deep pink, large, full, and of 
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globular fonn ; petals of great Bubstance, very diBtinct. An exquisitely finished 
flower. Growth, vigorous. 

445. Pbinobss Ohbistian (Wm. Paul) ; flowers bright rosy peach, sometimes 
salmon-colour, glossy, very large and double ; of finely-cupped form ; growth, 
robust ; cupped form, foliage and habit perfect. A splendid Bose, altogether 
unique in character and habit. 

Pbinoesse de Mettebnioh; seepage 141. 

446. PnmoEss LomsE; white, sometimes blush, of medium size, globular 
form, free ; good habit and very hardy ; growth, vigorous. 

447. Pbinoess Louise Viotobia; fiowers rosy salmon-pink. A promising 
Climbing or Pillar Bose. 

448. Pbingebs Maby of OAMBBmaE ; flowers pale rote ; large, full, and very 
showy ; growth, vigorous. 

449. Pbingess of Wales (Wm. Paul) ; flowers vivid crimson, cupped, large, 
and very double; free, hardy, and of good habit; growth, vigorous. Quito 
first-rate. 

450. Pbinoesse Olothilde ; flowers brilliant rose, laige and full ; growth. 
Vigorous. 

451. Pbikgessb Ihp^ialb Olothilde; flowers white, rosy centres, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. An exquisitely beautiful Bose, of 
shy growth. 

Pbinoesse Mathilde ; see Bose <de Bosom^ne, Qroup XXV. 

452. Pbofessbub Dxtohatbe ; flowers bright red. 

452*. Pbofessob Koch ; flowers cerise, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 

453. Pbudenoe Bbsson ; flowers light carmine. 

454. Pbudenoe B(bs£B ; flowers rosy lilac. 

455. PuEBLA ; flowers brilliant reddish crimson, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

456. Queen of Denuabk; fiowers lilac-fiesh, large and full; growth, moderate. 

457. Queen Viotobia ; fiowers white, shaded with pink, colour of the old 
Celestial Bose, veiy large and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

458. Bavel ; flowers brilliant crimson ; growth, moderate. 

459. Bed Bovsb (Wm. Paul) ; flowers flery red. A fine Pillar Bose. 

460. Beine Blanche; fiowers white, very slightly tinted with rose, large, 
full, and of good form ; growth, moderate. 

461. Beine db la Pape ; fiowers dark rose. 

462. Beine deb Beaut^s ; fiowers fiesh-coloured white, of medium size, fine 
form and full ; growth, vigorous ; very sweet. 

463. Beine des Blanches ; fiowers creamy white, large and full ; growth, 
moderate. 

464. Beine du Midi ; fiowers brilliant rose, very laige and double, in the 
way of La Beine ; growth, robust. 

465. Beine Mathilde ; fiowers pale rose. 

466. Bi^ Daniel ; fiowers bright red. 

F 2 
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Betnolds Hole ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 
BiCHABD Wallace ; see page 141. 

467. Boi d'Espaone ; flowers carmine, shaded. 

468. BosE Pebfeotion ; flowers brilliant rose. 
BosA BoNHEUB ; see page 141. 

469. BiJSHTON Badolyffe ; flowers clear red, large, full, and of good form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

470. Salvatob Bosa ; flowers red, large, and very double ; growth, vigorous. 

471. Semibamis ; flowers clear pink. 

472. Senateub Gheveau ; flowers bright red. 

473. SENATEim Faybb ; flowers vermilion ; growth, vigorous. 

474. Senateub Beveil ; flowers rich crimson. 

475. Senateub Vaisse ; flowers brilliant red, laige and full ; form, cupped ; 
growth, vigorous. Quite first-class. 

Silvia ; see page 141. 

476. SoEUB DES Anqes ; flowers rosy flesh-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

477. Sophie db Coquebelle; flowers blush, rosy centres, large and full^ 
colour clear and pleasing. Sometimes good, but uncertain. Growth, vigorous. 

478. Sophie de la Villeboisnet ; flowers rose-colour, frosted with silver, 
large and full ; growth, robust. 

479. SouvENiB d'Abbaham Lincoln ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

480. SouvENiB d'Adbien Bahivet ; flowers reddish crimson, shaded. 
SouvENiB DE Bellanoeb ; see page 142. 

481. Souyenib de B^banqeb; flowers rose-colour, very large and full ; growth, 
moderate. A fine variety. 

482. Souvenib de Bebnabdin de St. Piebbe; flowers velvety crimson, shaded, 
large, and full. 

483. Souvenib de Caillat ; flowers violet-purple and scarlet, large and full ; 
growth, moderate. 

Souvenib de Chables Montault ; see Bose de Bosemene, Group XXV. 

484. Souvenib de Coulomnieb ; flowers red. 

485. Souvenib de Comtb Oavoub ; flowers crimson and black. 

486. Souvenib de Db. Jahain ; flowers bluish violet, large, full, and finely 
formed ; growth, vigorous. 

487. SouvBNiB DE Fban^ois Ponbabd; flowers bright rose, globular, large 
and full ; growth, robust. 

Souvenib de Julie Gonod ; see page 142. 

488. Souvenib de Lady Eabdlsy ; flowers crimson. 

489. Souvenib de la Beine d'Anqletebbe ; flowers bright glossy rose, very 
large and full ; petals of great substance ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A 
fine hardy Bose. 

Souvenib de l'Sxposition de Dabmstadt : see page 142. 
Souvenib db Montoeau ; see Bose de Bosomene, Group XXV. 
Souvenib de M. Bousseau ; see Bose de Bosomene, Group XXV. 
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490. SotrVENiB DS Lbvbson Goweb ; flowers dark red, changing to ruby, very 
large and full ; form, capped ; growth, vigorous. 

491. Souvenir db Madame Cobval ; flowers yellowish rose. 
SouvENiB db Madame Henneoabt ; see page 142. 

492. SouvENiB DE MoNsiEUB BoLL ; flowers cerise-red, colour uniform 
throughout, very large, full, and of perfect form ; growth, vigorous. 

493. SouvBNiB DE PoiTEAU ; flowers salmon-rose, new shade of colour, large, 
fall, and of finely cupped form ; growth, vigorous. 

494. SouVENiB DB PoNSABD ; flowers metallic rose, flamed with scarlet, large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

495. SouvENiB DE Bedout^ ; flowers crimson. 

496. SouYENiB DE WniLiAM WooD ; flowers dark blackish maroon, shaded 
with scarlet, large, full, and very effective ; growth, moderate. 

497. SoxTVENiB DU Ohamp DE Mabs ; flowers crimson. 
SonVENiB DU DooTEUB Daviebs : see page 142. 
SouvENiB DU Qenebal Douai ; see page 142. 

498. Susannah Wood; flowers bright rose, large, full, and fine; growth, 
vigorous. 

Thebesa ; see page 142. 

499. Thomas Methven ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and full. 

500. Thobin ; flowers beautiful pure bright rose, largo, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

Thomas Eivbes ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXTV. 

501. Thtba Hammebiok ; flowers delicate bright rosy flesh, very large and 
double. Distinct ; growth, robust. 

502. TouBNEFOBTE ; flowcrs crimson-scarlet. 

503. Tbiomphe d'Alen90K ; flowers bright red, shaded, very large and fuU ; 
form, cupped ; growth, robust. 

Tbiomphe d'Angebs ; see Bose de Bosom&ne, Group XXV. 

504. Tbiomphe d'Avbanches; flowers bright red, large and full; growth, 
dwarf. 

505. Tbiomphe de Caen ; flowers brilliant scarlet, shaded with purple, large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

506. Tbiomphe db la tebbb dbs Boass ; flowers rose-colour shaded. 

507. Tbiomphe de l'Exposition ; flowers reddish crimson, large and full. A 
good free hardy Bose, of vigorous growth. 

508. Tbiomphe db Lyon ; flowers dark crimson, shaded with blackish purple, 
large and full ; growth, moderate. 

609. Tbiomphe db Nanov ; flowers scarlet and crimson, shaded with black, 
the reverse of the petals dark violet, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

510. Tbiomphb db Pabis ; flowers dark velvety crimson, large and full ; 
growth, robust. 

511. Tbiomphe db Soissons ; flowers rosy pink. 

612. Tbiomphe de Villecbeskbs ; flowers rosy pink, striped with red. 
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513. Tbiomphb Dia Beaux Am ; fiowera oriniwm and psrple ilimcLBd, yelveiy ; 
form, capped ; growth, moderate. 

514. Tbiomphb dbs Yrax((}ajb ; flowers bziUiant crimsoii, beaatifollj shaded 
with black, large, finely cupped ; growth, yigoroos. Very effectiye. 

515. TuBEKNX ; flowers brilliant red ; growth, robost. 

516. Vainqueub db Qoi<iath ; flowers crimson-scarlet ; growth, yigorons. 

517. Vainqubub db Solfbbibo ; flowers dark red, brighter centres, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

518. Veloubs PoxntPBB ; flowers crimson-pnrple. 

519. Velout^ d'Obleans ; flowers purple shaded. 
VicoMTE Douglas ; see page 142. 

520. YiooMTE Maison ; flowers carmine. 

521. ViooHTE VioiEB ; flowers crimson-maroon, large and very double ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

522. VicouTESSE DE Vezins ; flowers beautiful bright red, fine form, laige, 
full, hardy and free ; growth, vigorous. 

523. Vigomtesse Douglas ; flowers light rose. 

524. Victoibe de Magenta; flowers red, shaded with purple: growth, 
moderate. 

525. ViOTOB LB BiHAN ; flowers beautiful bright carmine-rose, very large and 
full ; growth, robust. 

526. ViOTOB Tbouillabd ; flowers brilliant crimson and purple shaded ; form, 
irregular. 

527. ViGTOB Vebdibb ; flowers rosy carmine, purplish edges, very large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, robust. One of the best. 

ViGTOB Vebne ; see page 142. 

528. ViLLE DB Laon ; flowers rose and white. 

529. ViLLE DE Lton ; flowers dark rose, very large, full, and of good fomi ; 
growth, vigorous. 

530. ViBGiL (Wm. Paul) ; flowers clear lavender-pink, very large, full, and of 
nicely cupped form ; growth, vigorous. A good and distinct Bose, hardy, free, 
and sweet. 

531. Vibgikal; flowers pure white, delicately tinted with flesh, large and 
very double; form, capped, exquisite; growth, moderate. A lovely Bose, of 
rather shy growth. 

532. Vuloain ; flowers bright purplish violet, shaded with black. 

533. William Bull; flowers brilliant-cherry red, large, full, and of fine 
globular form ; growth, vigorous. 

534. William Gbiffiths ; flowers pale satin-like rose, large and full ; form, 
expanded ; growth, robust. , 

535. William Jbbse ; flowers crimson, tinged with lilac, very lazge and doable ; 
form, globular ; growth, vigorous. Very sweet. 

536. William Paul; flowers deep crimson, rich and velvety; growth) 
moderate. 
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537. WiLHBLH Pfitzeb ; flowers deep crimson-scarlet. 

538. Xatieb Olibo ; flowers velvety black, shaded with amaranth, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. Very showy. 



BOSA IKDIOA. 

Geoup XXIV.~THE BOUBBON PERPETUAL. 

This Group embraces the ^^ Hybrid Perpetuals " of some Oatalogues, in which the 
characters of the Bourbon Bose are strikingly developed. They are generally of 
dwarf and compact growth, with roundish shining leaflets. They form beautiful 
objects grown as Dwarfs or Dwarf Standards ; and, if planted in a rieh soil, are 
certain Autunmal* bloomers. It is only necessary to keep them growing, for every 
new shoot will bear bloom. The flowers are not large, but they are well formed, 
and usually produced in clusters. They thrive best when closely pruned. 

1. Babon Gonella; flowers pink and lilac, shaded, large and full; form, 
cupped, flne ; growth, moderate. 

2. Babonne Daumesnil ; flowers bright crimson, large. 

2*. Babonne db Matnabd; flowers beautiful pure white, of medium size 
very smooth ; flowers abundantly ; growth, moderate. 

3. Babonne db Noibhont ; flowers rose, large, full, and very sweet ; form, 
cupped, flne ; growth, moderate. 

4. Oathebine Guillot ; flowers pink ; of moderate size, full ; form, cupped, 
fine ; growth, moderate. A superb Bose in Autumn. 

4*. Cbline Gonod ; flowers clear rose-colour, of fine form ; growth, moderate. 

5. GoMTESBE Babbantanne; flowers flesh-colour, large and full; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. A good, useful Bose. 

6. Emotion ; flowers white, tinted with rose, of medium size, full, of perfect 
form ; growth, moderate. 

7. Heboine Vauoluse ; flowers clear rose, of beautiful form, blooms freely ; 
growth, vigorous. 

8. Jules G^sab ; flowers dark cerise-rose, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

9. L'AvENiB ; flowers glossy pink ; large and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

10. LoBD Palmebston; flowers cherry-red, of medium size, full; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. A very sweet and distinct free-flowering Bose. 

11. Louise Maboottin ; flowers delicate ^atin-like rose, of medium size ; 
growth, moderate. 

12. Louise Odieb ; flowers bright rose, of medium size and full ; growth, 
vigorous. A good hardy Bose. 

13. Madame Anna Bugnet ; flowers light rose. 

14. Madame Ohables Baltet; flowers clear pale rose, of perfect form, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 
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15. Madame GoMTBsaB ; flowers flesh-colour, of medium size, fuU. 

16. Madamb db Stella ; flowers bright rose, large, full, and of fine fonn ; 
growth, vigorous. 

17. Madamb Desreux Doxtville ; flowers delicate glossy rose, bordered with 
white, large, full, and of flne form ; growth, rigorous. 

18. Madame Gustaye Bonnet ; flowers white, shaded with rose and carmine, 
of medium size, full ; form, globular ; growth, moderate. 

19. Madame Josephine Gutet ; flowers dark red. 

20. Madame Luiset ; flowers red. 

21. Mdlle. Alice Leboy ; flowers delicate rose, shaded. 

22. Mdlle. Emain ; flowers white, with rosy centres, of medium size, full ; 
growth, moderate. 

23. Mdlle. Favabt ; flowers light rose. 

24. Mdlle. Theb^ise Appebt ; flowers peach-colour, large and full ; shape, 
cupped, perfect. A free and constant blooming Rose of moderate growth. 

25. Madeleine Nonin ; flowers rose-shaded ; growth moderate. 

26. Mabguebite Bonnet ; flowers white, shaded with flesh-colour, full, and of 
fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

27. Mabie Labpin ; flowers lilac rose, shaded with rosy white, fine form, good ; 
growth, vigorous. 

28. Michel Bonnet ; flowers beautiful rosy peach, large, full, and of fine form ; 
blooms freely. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. . . 

29. Models- de Pebfection ; flowers lively pink ; large and full ; form, 
globular, exquisite ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose. 

29*. Pauline Buonafabte ; flowers white, with flesh-coloured centres. 
Habit, dwarf. 

30. Bey. H. Dombbain ; flowers carmine ; growth, vigorous. 

81. Beynolds Hole ; flowers pink, large, not very full ; growth, vigorous. 

32. SouYENiB DE M. CoBYAL ; flowers salmon-rose. 

33. Thomas Biyebs ; flowers rosy lilac, large and double ; form, cupped ; 
growth, moderate. 



mOSA. XKBZOA. 

Qbottp XXV.— the bose DE BOSOMfeNE. 

Whence arose the Gloire de Bosomene, the type of this group, it is difficult even 
to conjecture, so distinct is it in appearance from all its congeners. It was raised 
by M. Vibert, of Angers ; but I believe he does not know from what source. The 
brilliancy of the flowers caused some stir among lovers of Boses when it was 
first introduced, and cultivators have long been striving to obtain full Boses to 
vie with it in colour. This is now accomplished, and in this small group are 
some of the richest and most beautiful of high-coloured Boses. I have claBsed 
here only such kinds as have the features of the Gloire de Bosomene plainly 
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yisible ; although it is pretty evident that G^ant des Batailles, Lord Baglan, and 
others of like aspect, are of the same blood. But in these there is more of the 
Hybrid Chinese. The kinda of moderate and dwarf growth require close pruning ; 
the others, which, with the Tea-scented, are the very finest of Wall-Boses, should 
be pruned sparingly. 

1. OoMTE Bbobinsey; flowers crimson-scarleti large and full; growth, 
moderate. 

1*. CoMTE d'Eit ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and very double ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

2. CouTE DE Beaufobt ; flowers blackish purple, centre fiery crimson ; large 
and full ; form, cupped. 

3. EcLAiB DE JuPiTEB; flowers rosy crimson, large and showy; growth, 
vigorous. 

4. Gloibe DE BosoM^NE ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and semi-double. 
A good Autumn-blooming climbing Bose, of vigorous growth. 

5. Louis XIV. ; flowers rich blood-colour, large and full ; form, globular ; 
growth, moderate. 

G. Mdlle. Haiuan ; flowers brilliant cerise, large and double ; growth, 
vigorous. 

7. Maximilian n. ; flowers crimson, shaded with blackish purple, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, dwarf. 

8. Obiflahmb db St. Louis ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and very 
double ; growth, vigorous. A superior Pillar Eose. 

9. Pbikoesse Mathilde ; flowers crimson maroon and purple shaded, of 
medium size, double ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

10. SouvBNiB DE Chables MoNTAULT; flowers bright red. 

11. SouVENTB DE MoKTOEAU ; flowers scarlet-crimson, shaded with maroon, 
of medium size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Colours exquisite. 

12. SouvENiB DE M. SousBEAU ; flowcrs vermilion, shaded. 

13. Tbiomphe d'Anoebs ; flowers rich velvety crimson. 



iBOfiA WDIOA. 

Gaoin» XXVI.— THE BOUBBON BOSE. 

The type of this group, which has famished us with some of the most lovely Boses 
of Autumn, was discovered by M. Breon, in the Isle of Bourbon, in 1817. He 
noticed it gpowing among a lot of seedlings of a different cast, raised for forming 
a hedge. He took charge of and flowered it ; and, in 1819, sent seeds to M. 
Jacques, gardener at the Chateau de Neuilly, near Paris. A little later it found 
its way to England. Its origin is unknown, but it is supposed to be a hybrid 
between the Chinese and Four-seasons. What a nxmxerous progeny has it given 
birth to, and what a lovely assemblage they form, graduating from pure white to 
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the darkest tints I The brilliancy and clearness of the coloars, the large smooth 
petals of the flowers, their circular outline, and the beauty of the foliage, have 
rendered them especial favourites. The tardy growth of Spring seldom produces 
them in full beauty ; but the more rapid growth of Summer provides us with an 
ample supply of perfect flowers during the Autumn months. 

The Bourbon Boses have been recommended for planting against walls ; but 
they arQ hardy, and thrive well under ordinary culture. Surely, then, this extra 
care is unnecessary : we would rather choose the Bose de Bosomene and Tea- 
scented for that purpose, for the former are improved by wall-culture, and the 
latter need protection. 

The kinds of vigorous growth form handsome standards ; they also look chaste 
and elegant trained up pillars or poles. The moderate growers are very pretty 
as Dwarf Standards ; the Dwarf form striking and beautiful objects when grown 
on their own roots. A great many ore excellent for Pot-culture, and are beautiful 
in the Forcing-house. All prefer and delight in a rich soil, requiring (with the 
exception of the vigorous kinds) close pruning. 

1. AoidaijIB ; flowers pure white, their centres blush, large and full ; form, 
globular; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose in fine weather. An excellent 
kind for forcing. Very sweet. 

2. Adelaidb BouaiauD ; flowers dark velvety purple, changing to dove, laige 
and fuU ; growth, moderate. 

3. Adbienkb de Cabdoville ; flowers light rose. 
Ami^^b de Langlois ; see page 138. 

4. Apollinb ; flowers light pink, large and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

5. Abmosa ; flowers deep pink, of medium size, fuU ; growth, moderate.' A 
most abundant bloomer, partaking somewhat of the Ohinese. A good variety for 
planting in masses ; good also for a Standard or Pot-Bose. 

6. AtJBOBE du GuroE ; flowers purplish violet, sometimes crimson-scarlet, 
large and full ; form, globular ; growth, robust ; foliage, magnificent. 

Babon Gk)NELLA ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 
Babonne de Daumbsnil ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 
Babonne de Noibmont ; see Gboup XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual 

7. BbautiS S^iriSANTE ; flowers purplish pink, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

8. Bouquet de Flobb ; flowers light glossy carmine, very large and double ; 
form, capped, exquisite; growth, vigorous; foliage and petals particularly 
elegant. Flowers sweet. Forms a fine Standard or Pillar ; good also for Pot- 
culture. A good seed-bearer. 

9. Gakille de OhIteauboubg ; flowers purple and crimson, shaded, large and 
double ; form, cupped. A distinct and good variety, of vigorous growth. 

10. Oaboline Biguet ; flowers pure white, centres blush. A free-blowing 
Bose, of vigorous growth, with handsome foliage. 

11. Cathebike d'Albbet ; flowers bright red, shaded with purple, fine. 
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Oathbbimb Ouillot ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 
CsLiKE Gk>KOD ; see Group XXTV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

12. CHABTiWMAQm ; flowera nHveiy blush, large and fine. 
GoxTB d'Eu; see (koup XXV., Bose do Bosom^ne. 

13. CoHTE DE MoNTUO ; flowers rich reddish crimson, sometimes shaded with 
purple, of medium size, full ; growth, moderate. 

OoMTEBSE DB Babbantaitne ; seo Group XXrV., Bourbon Perpetual 

14. DooTBUB Bbbthst ; flowers brilliant cherry, shaded with purple ; large 
and full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

15. DooTBiTB Lbpbestbe ; flowers brilliant purplish red, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

16. Dufbtit-Thouabs ; flowers brilliant crimson, sometimes a little purplish, 
large and full ; form, compact ; growth, yigorous. 

17. Edith db Mubat ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. Distinct and excellent. 

Emotion ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

18. Empbbbs Eua^NiE ; flowers rosy blush, purple edges, large and full; form, 
cupped ; growth, yigorous. A good free hardy Bose. 

19. Ebnest ; flowers rosy carmine, marbled, large and full. 

20. GenebaIi BiiAKOHABD ; flowers transparent rose, of medium size ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

21. Geobgbs Cuyieb; flowers rosy cherry, beautifully tinted with light purple, 
large and full ; form, compact ; growth, moderate. 

22. Geobge Peabodt; flowers rich crimson, usually shaded with purple, large 
and full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

28. Gloibb db Pabib ; flowers bright red, shaded with violet. 

24. Globietta ; flowers deep red ; growth, moderate. 
Gloibb de Bobom^jne ; see Group XXV., Bose de Bosom^ne. 

JoBBFHiNB GuTBT ; see Madame Josephine Guyet, Group XX IV., Bourbon 
Perpetual. 

25. La Quintikie ; flowers bright crimson, changing to blackish violet, large 
and full ; form, cupped. A distinct and beautiful Bose, of delicate habit. 

L'AvENiB ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

Louise MAsaoTTiK ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

Madame Ggmtbsbb ; see Group XXTV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

26. Madame Angelina ; flowers rich cream, their centres salmon and fawn, of 
medium size, very double ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A beautiful and 
distinct Bose, with fine stiff petals. 

27. Madame de Fbanoe ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white ; growth, 
moderate. 

28. Madamb Dbbpbez ; flowers rose and lilac shaded, produced in large clusters, 
laige and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

29. Madame Dob^; flowers bright pink, of flnely cupped form. 

80. Madame Mab^hal ; flowers flesh-colour, edges white, of medium size, 
full ; growth, moderate. 
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Madamf. Massot ; see Group XXXII., Noisette. 

Mdlle. Ehain ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

82. Mdlle. F^lioit^ Tbttillot; flowers clear soft pink, of medium size, 
with large smooth petals, elegantly arranged; growth, moderate, and blooms 
freely. 

33. Mdlle. Jenny Gay ; flowers flesh-coloured white, of fine form and fuU. 

34. Mabquis Balbiano ; flowers rose-colour, tinged with lilac, large and 
full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, vigorous, well furnished with handsome foliage. 

35. Mabquisb db Mubat ; flowers pink, pale edges ; growth, moderate. 

36. Mabqttibe de Moybia ; flowers bright carmine, large and fuU. 

37. Menoux ; flowers carmine, large and full ; form, cupped. 
Module de Pebfeotion ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

38. Mrs. Bosanquet ; flowers white, their centres delicate flesh, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose, sweet, and an abun- 
dant bloomer. Good either for Bedding, Pot-culture, or a Standard. 

39. OcTAYiE Fontaine ; flowers white, tinted with flesh-colour, of medium 
size, full ; form, compact, good ; growth, moderate. 

40. Omab Pacha ; flowers brilliant red, large and full ; form, compact ; 
growth, moderate. 

Pauline Buonapabte ; see Group XX IV., Bourbon PerpetuaL 

41. Paul Joseph; flowers rich purplish crimson, often shaded with &erj 
crimson, large and full ; form, compact ; growth, moderate. 

42. PiEBBE DE St. Gyb ; flowers paJe glossy pink, large and very double ; 
form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A good Weeping Bose. 

44. Pbinge Albebt ; flowers scarlet-crimson, of medium size, very double ; 
form, compact ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose, flowering in clusters. 

45. Pbinge db Ohimay; flowers purplish crimson, large and very double. 
Flowers freely. Growth, moderate. 

46. Pbinge Iupi^bial ; flowers white, shaded with rose ; growth, moderate. 

47. Pbinge Napoleon ; flowers bright rose-colour, shaded. 

48. Queen ; flowers delicate salmon-flesh, often tinged with buff, large, and 
Tdry double ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. An abundant bloomer, 
sweet, and of fine habit ; excellent for bedding. 

49. Beine de Oastille ; flowers bright rose, nicely formed. 

50. Bbinb des Vieboes ; flowers delicate rosy flesh, occasionally fine, but 
opening with difficulty. 

51. BiivfliL ; flowers cherry-crimson, richly shaded with violet-purple, large 
and fuU ; growth, vigorous. A fine hardy dark Bourbon Bose. 

52. SoiPiON ; fiowers crimson, shaded with scarlet, large and very showy, the 
colours splendid ; growth, moderate. 

53. Sib Joseph Paxton ; flowers bright rose, shaded with crimson, large and 
full ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. A fine hardy Bose, with handsome 
foliage, good for a wall or pillar. 

54. So0ghbt ; flowers bright rosy purple, sometimes brilliant crimson, glossy, 
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very large and fall; form, compact; growth, moderate. A good Bose, and 
Bweet. 

55. SouYEKiB DE Babon Bothsohild ; flowers reddish crimson. 

56. SoxTYENiB DE Malmaison ; flowers flesh-colour, their margins ahnost 
white, very large and full ; form, compact ; growth, vigorous. A magnificent 
Bose, with large, thick petals. A fine sort for a Standard or Pot-culture. 

57. SouYENiB d'un Fb^e ; flowers brilliant crimson, of medium size, very 
double ; growth, moderate. 

Tbiomphe DE LA DnGH^BE ; see Group XXXTT., Noisette. 

58. ViGOMTB DE CussY ; flowers cherry-colour, tinged with purple, large and 
very double ; form, compact. Growth, moderate. 

59. ViOTOB Emmanuel ; flowers purple and purplish maroon shaded, large 
and double ; form, cupped. A good Bose, of moderate growth. 

60. VoBAOE ; flowers dark crimson-purple, large and full ; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. Sometimes fine, but rather uncertain. 
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Gbottp XXVn,— the OBmSON CHINESE BOSE. 

The original of this group was introduced from China in 1789. There are 
perhaps no Boses more beautiful late in the year., when the Autumn is mild. I 
was particularly struck with this in the Autumn of 1846. A few cold misty 
days had obscured their brightness, when warm weather succeeded, and the buds, 
which the wet and cold had sealed, suddenly expanded, producing a brilliant 
show in November. There are some very handsome blood-coloured Boses here. 
All are of a branching habit, and of moderate growth. Some do not thrive 
well as Standards, but aU luxuriate on their own rootB, and form pretty 
and interesting objects budded on dwarf stocks. They thrive best in a rich soil, 
with close pruning : there are none better for planting in clumps on lawns or in 
the flower-garden, where the soil is rich and tolerably dry, for they produce a 
great number and regular succession of flowers throughout the Summer and 
Autumn. 

1. Alba (White') ; flowers white, tinged with straw-colour, of medium size, 
double ; form, cupped. 

2. Belle de Flobenge ; flowers pale cherry, produced in elegant clusters, of 
medium size, semi-double ; form, cupped. A showy Bose. 

3. Belle Emilie (Theresia Stravius) ; flowers blush, their centres flesh, large 
and double ; form, expanded. 

4. Obamoibib £blouis8Ante (UEblouissante) ; flowers vivid crimson, small 
and full. 

5. Cbamoisie Sufebieube ; flowers velvety crimson, of medium size, veiy 
double ; form, cupped ; exquisite in bud. A good Pot-Bose. Growth, moderate. 
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Gbimson ; see Sangoinea. 

6. DncHEBS OF Ejbnt ; flowers creamy white, sometiines beauiifuUy edged 
with rose, then very pretty and distinct, small and full ; form, cupped. 

7. EuafeNB Beatjhabnais (Fiance Eugene); flowers amaranth, the buds 
beautiful when first unfolding, sometimes dying ofiF blackbh crimson, lai^e and 
very double ; form, cupped, 

8. Fabvieb ; flowers crimson-scarlet, of medium size, semi-double ; form, ex- 
panded. One of the most brilliant of Boses, very showy, and a superb kind for 
planting in masses. 

9. Hbnby the Fifth ; flowers crimson-scarlet, often striped with white, large 
and very double ; form, cupped. 

10. Lady of the Lake ; flowers pure white. 
L'£bIiOUIS8ANTE ; see Cramoisie £blouissante. 

11. LuouLLUS ; flowers dark purplish crimson. 

12. LouiB Philifpe ; flowers dark crimson, the edges of the centre petab 
almost wliite, of medium size, full ; form, globular. Baised at Angers. 

13. Mabjolin ; flowers rosy crimson to deep crimson, variable, large and full; 
form, cupped. Baised at the Jardin du Luxembourg. 

14. Pbesident d'Olbegqihs ; flowers cherry-red ; form, cupped. Free and good. 

15. Pbinoe Chables; flowers brilliant crimson, often suffused with light 
purple, of medium size, full ; form, cupped. 

16. Sanguinea ; flowers crimson, small and very double. 
Thebesia Btbavius ; see Belle Emilie, 
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Gboup XXVm.— the CHINESE, OB MONTHLY EOSB. 

The varieties of this and the preceding species are included in one group by 
many cultivators ; and in some of the hybrids the balance is so nicely adjusted, 
that it is hard to say to which species they belong. But the majority are well 
marked in character. Compare, for instance. Alba, Cramoisie Sup^rieure, 
Fabvier, &c., of the former group, with Archduke Charles and Napoleon of the 
present. Archduke Charles, and many others classed here, are distinct and 
beautiful as variegated Boses : they expand rose and white, soon become mottled 
with, then change wholly to, crimson, from the action of the sun's rays. 
Strange that he who bids the colours of other Boses fly at his approach should 
lend these a deeper and more brilliant tint ! 

The varieties of this group are also of even growth, although more robust than 
the Crimson Chinese : they are suited for the same purposes, thriving under 
conmion treatment. It has been said that the Bourbon Boses are hardier than 
the Chinese, which has led many to suppose that they are easier of culture ; but 
nothing could be more contrary to fact. The Bourbons are less susceptible of 
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froBt; but if we except the yarieties hybridized with the Tea-scented, which are 
marked thus *, the Chinese are of the freest growth. The first Chinese Bose was 
introduced from China in 1789. The varieties which have sprung from it are 
too numerous to be described, and withal resemble each other so closely^ that we 
content ourselves with making a selection of the best. 

1. Abohduee Chables ; flowers rose, their margin almost white when newly 
expanded, gradually changing to rich crimson, from which peculiarity the plant 
bears flowers of various tints at the same time ; very large and full ; form, ex* 
panded. 

2. *Camellia Blano ; flowers white, large and double : form, globular. 

3. *Cels MttltiflobX ; flowers white, their centres flesh, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

4. ♦Claba Sylvain {Ladif Warrender) j flowers pure white, large and full ; 
form, capped. A very fine Bose, suitable either for the borders or the green- 
house. 

5. DuoHEB ; flowers pure white, of medium size and fine form, full. Promising 
as a free and continuous white bedding Bose. 

6. Le Camj^^on ; flowers whitish pink, often changing to blackish crimson 
before decaying, of medium size, double ; form, expanded. 

7. La FbaIoheub ; flowers rosy white, centres yellowish ; growth, moderate. 
La S^uisante ; see Virginale. 

9. Madame Bbi^n ; flowers rich rose-colour, sometimes a little tinged with 
salmon, very large and full ; form, compact. A beautiful Bose, with handsome 
foliage. 

10. Madame Bubeaxt (Infidelite de Lisette) (Madame de Bohan) ; flowers white, 
their centres inclining to straw, large and very double ; form, cupped. One of 
the freest of White Autumnal Boses. 

11. *Madame Despbez; flowers white, tinged with lemon, large and very 
double ; form, cupped. 

Madame de Bohan ; see Madame Bureau. 
Madame Laghabme ; see Virginale. 

12. *MiELLEZ ; flowers pale lemon, changing to white, of medium size, double ; 
form, cupped. 

Mbs. Bosanqubt ; see Group XXVI., Bourbon. 

13. Napoleon ; flowers blush, mottled with pink, large and double ; form, 
cupped. 

14. Sully ; flowers pale rose, shaded with fawn ; form, cupped. 

15. Tangbedi ; flowers light purple, suffused with crimson, variable, lai^e 
and full ; form, cupped. A distinct and desirable variety. 

16. Tbiomfhe de Gand ; flowers rose, mottled, large and double. 

- 17. *ViBGiNALE {La Seduisante) (Madame Lacharme) ; flowers flesh-colour, of 
medium size, full ; form, globular. A fine forcing Bose, but seldom opens dean 
and good out of doors. 

18. *ViBaiNiE ; flowers rose, shaded, large and full ; form, cupped. 

19. ViBiDiTLOBA ; flowera green, curious. 
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BOSA ZHDXOA. 

Gboup XXIX.— the LAWEENOEANA, OB PAIEY ROSE. 

The first of these interesting Boses was introduced from China in 1810. The 
varieties form pretty objects cultivated in pots, rarely exceeding a foot in height. 
Thousands of them are sold in our markets every year, and beautiful they are, 
when covered with their tiny blossoms. In dry soils the Fairy Boses may be 
planted in masses, also as edgings for beds in the Bosarium ; for the latter 
.purpose the hardiest kinds should be chosen. They require the same treatment 
as the varieties of the succeeding group. 

1. Alba, or Blano ; flowers white, delicate. 
Blush ; see Fairy. 

2. Faiby (Blush) ; flowers pale pink. 

8. Oloibe des Lawbenoeanab ; flowers dark crimson, 

4. Jennt (Eubra) ; flowers bright crimson. 

5. La De8IB]6e ; flowers crimson. 

6. Nemesis ; flowers crimson, changing blackish, larger abd more robust in 
habit than the others. 

7. NiaBA ; flowers very dark crimson. 

8. Betoub du Pbintemfs ; flowers bright rose. 
BuBBA ; see Jenny. 



BOSA ZNDIOA. 

Gboup XXX.— THE TEA-SCENTED BOSE. 

Im 1810 the Blush Tea-scented Bose was introduced from China, and fourteen 
years later the Yellow variety was received from the same country. They have 
given birth to a very numerous family, some remarkable for their large thick 
petals ; others for possessing a strong tea-like scent ; and others for the delicacy 
and bewitching tints of the flowers. It has been said, both by French and English 
writers on this subject, that the Yellow, although a fertile seed-bearer, never pro- 
duces varieties worthy of notice. As if to redeem its character from this asper- 
sion, a few years ago it produced, in this country^ the Devoniensis,* one of the 
handsomest of the group, raised by Mi*. Foster, of Plymouth, with others from 
the same parent, one of which was a Noisette of a Yellow cast. 

It must be admitted that this beautiful group is somewhat difficult of culture. 
(See p. 134). They require a rich well-drained soil, close pruning, and, ifgrotvn 
out ofdoors^ a dry warm border, and protection from frost. The practice of 

* Since tbe pnblication of the Second Edition of this Work, I have been told that this fine 
Roae was not raised at Plymouth, hnt brought there from the West of France. The story is 
a long one, and the eridenoe in support of it reliable and weighty. Still, the late Mr. Pinoe^ 
of Exeter, in a letter now before me, clearly claims for it an English origin. 
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remoying tHem from the ground for protection daring winter, and again trans- 
ferring them to their places in the Bosarium in Spring, is not altogether satis- 
factory. To remove a plant once endangers its growth and perfect flowering 
the first year, and to remoye it twice more than doubles the risk of failure. 
Tea-Boses may be divided into two classes ; ^ Ligneous*," represented by the 
Oomte de Paris ; and ^^ Herbaceous,'' of which we may instance the Yellow. The 
former are far hardier than the others, and form good Standards. If the latter 
are grown as such, they must be thoroughly protected during Winter. (See p. 122.) 
If trained to a wall with a south or east aspect, the Tea-Boses grow vigorously, 
and flower in great beauty, much earlier and finer than in the open ground, pro- 
ducing a constant succession of flowers for one-half of the year. They also 
flower well grown in pots and plunged in the open ground, if removed to a cold 
frame for protection during Winter. But for Pot-culture under glass, for Forcing, 
and for planting out in the Conservatory, they are unsurpassed. 

1. Abbioot^ (Fanny Dupuis) ; flowers apricot colour, their margins flesh, large 
and double ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose. 

2. Adam ; flowers rich rosy sabuon, very large and full ; form, globular ; 
growth, moderate. A superb Bose, and very sweet. 

3. Adbienne Ohbistophle ; flowers yellow, copper, and apricot, shaded with 
rosy peach and deep yellow, large and full ; growth, vigorous. Distinct and 
beautiful. 

4. Alba Bosea ; flowers white, centres rose, large, full, and very sweet ; 
growth, vigorous. 

5. Alixina ; flowers white, fine. 

6. Amabius ; flowers flesh-colour, buff centres, thick petals, large and full ; 
form, expanded ; habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy free sort. 

7. Annbttb S^ant ; flowers orange-yeUow, changing to white, large, and of 
fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

8. ABGHDfiDE; flowers rosy fawn, darker centres, large and full; form, 
expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

9. Attgubtb Ogbb ; flowers rose-colour, centres copper-colour, large and full ; 
form, cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. 

10. AuousTB Vaoheb ; flowers golden fawn, shaded with copper colour, large 
and full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. . 

Babillet Desghaxps ; see Madame Barillet Deschamps. 

11. Belle Chabtbonnaise ; flowers bright red, shaded with rosy crimson, 
large and fall ; growth, vigorous. 

12. Belle de Bobdbaux; flowers pink, centres crimson, large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 

13. Belle Ltonnaibe ; flowers deep canary-yellow, changing to white, often 
tinted with salmon, large, full, and of fine form and habit. Quite first-rate. 
Growth, vigorous. 

* The words ''Lign6oa8''and ''Herbaceous** are not used here in thoir strict botanical 
sense, bat to distingnifh the two races. 

Q 
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14. Belle Maoonnaise ; flowers pale rose, lai^e, fall, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

15. Belle MABauEBiTE ; flowers rose, shaded with crimson, large and very 
double ; form, expanded : growth, robust. 

16. Belle Mabie ; flowers white, shaded with rose, large and full ; growth, 
BuNQTTi ; see page 139. 

moderate. 

17. Blanche de Sollbville; flowers white. 
Blubh ; see Odorata. 

18. BouoisE ; flowers deep salmon-colour, very large and full ; form, cupped ; 
growth, vigorous. A superb Pot or Forcing Bose, with thick petals. 

19. BouTON d'Ob ; flowers bright deep yellow, the reverse of the petals white ; 
of fine form and habit, of medium size ; growth, moderate. 

20. Bbide of Abtdob; flowers white, beautifully tinted with rose, laxge 
and semi-double. 

21. Bubet ; flowers crimson, tinted with light purple, of medium size, full; 
form, globular. A free bloomer. A distinct Bose, of vigorous growth. 

22. Oanabt ; flowers bright canary-colour, beautiful in the bud, of average 
size, hardly double ; growth, moderate. 

23. GABOLims ; flowers blush, sufiPused with deep pink, large and full ; form, 
cupped. Grows and flowers freely. 

24. Gathebine Mebmet ; flowers flesh-coloured rose. 

25. Chamois ; flowers bright chamois. Pretty in bud. 

26. Ghables Betbaud ; flowers pink, large and double ; form, expanded. 
Glaba Stlvain ; see Group XXVIII., Ghinese. 

27. GLDCBiNa Devoniensis ; flowers identical in appearance with the old 
Devoniensis. Growth, very vigorous. Invaluable as a climber. 

28. Glotilde ; flowers rose, sometimes violet-rose, with red centres, very large 
GoMTE DE Gbiyel ; see page 139. 

and full ; growth, robust. 

29. GoMTE DE Pabib ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with rose, very large and 
full ; form, cupped. A noble Bose. Baised at the Jardin du Luxembourg. 
Growth, robust. 

GoMTE Tavebna ; see page 139. 

30. GoMTESSE DE Bbobbabd ; flowers bright yellow, large, full, and fine; 
growth, vigorous. 

31. GoMTEBSE DE Lababthe ; flowcrs sahnou-pink. 
GoifTESSE DE Nadaillao ; see page 139. 

32. GoMTESSE GuvABOFF ; flowors rose-colour, shaded with pink and fawn ; 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. Beautiful in bud. 

33. GoQUETTE DE Lyon ; flowers canary-yellow, of medium size, fine form, 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

34. David Pbadel; flowers rose-colour, mottled, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 
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35. Dbvonib^sib; flowers creamy white, their centres sometimes buff, some- 
times yellowish, very large and fall ; form, capped. A splendid Bose,of vigorous 
growth. 

86. Duo DE Magenta ; flowers bright rosy salmon, shaded with flesh-colour 
and fawn, very large and full ; growth, moderate. A fine Bose, with large thick 
petals. 

37. fiLiSE BouooLLE ; flowers pale yellow. 

38. £lise Saijvaoe ; flowers pale yellow, their centres sometimes inclining to 
buff, sometimes to orange, large and full ; fonu, globular. One of the most 
beautiful, but of a rather /ielicate habit. 

39. Enfant de Lton ; flowers pale yellow, large and fuU ; form, cupped, fine ; 
growth, moderate. A beautiful Boee, similar to, but paler than Narcisse. 

40. Eugene Desgaohes ; flowers rose, large and full ; form, cupped ; growth, 
vigorous. One of the best. 

41. FsiiBEB SouFEBT ET NoTTiNG ; flowers yellow, edged with carmine, the 
back of the petals lilac, large, full, and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

42. General Tabtas ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with rose, large and full ; 
growth, moderate. 

43. Gigantesque ; flowers rosy carmine, large and coarse. 
Gloibe de Bobdeattx ; see Belle de Bordeaux. 

45. Gloibe de Dlton ; flowers yellow, buff, orange, and salmon, shaded, large 
and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. A splendid Wall 
or Pillar Bose. 

46. GouBAULT ; flowers bright rose, very large and double ; form, expanded. 
The young buds of this Bose are of the most elegant form, showing a rich 
deep crimson as the sepals part. Very sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

47. Gbandifloba ; flowers shaded rose, very large and double; growth, 
vigorous. 

Henbi Leooq ; see page 139. 

48. Houeb ; flowers blush rose and salmon, very variable ; form, cupped ; 
growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-blooming sort. 

49. HoBTENSiA ; flowers rose-oolour, the back of the petals whitish, large, full, 
and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

Jaunb ; see Yellow. 

50. Isabella Spbunt ; flowers snlphur-yellow, flowers abundantly, beautiful in 
bud ; growth, vigorous. 

51. Jaunb d'Ob; flowers pale rosy yellow, of medium size, full; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate* 

Jaxtne of Smith ; see Smith's Yellow. 

52. Jean Pebnbt ; beautiful bright yellow, passing to clear yellow, large, full, 
and altogether first-rate ; growth, vigorous. 

53. Josephine Malton ; flowers rich cream-colour, their centres often inclin- 
ing to buff, the tops of the petals sometimes tinged with lake, large and very 
double ; form, capped, exquisite. A beautiful Bose. Very susceptible to frost. 

Q 2 
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54. JuLia Mansais ; flowers straw-ooloar, their margms almost wHte, large 
and full ; form, capped. Very sweet. The bads long and very beautiful. 
Growth, moderate. 

55. La Boulb d'Ob ; flowers fine golden yellow, petals broad and smooth, 
large and fall ; form, globolar ; growth, robust. A fine Bose under glass only. 

Lady Wabbendeb ; see Group XXVIIL, Chinese, Olara Sylvain. 
La Jonquillb ; see page 140. 

56. La StIiPHIDB ; flowers blush, very large and doable. 

57. La Tuijps ; flowers white, tinted with rose and lilao, large ; growth, 
vigorous. 

58. Laitbb FoNTAnm ; flowers white. 

59. Laubettb ; flowers rosy blosh, shaded with salmon, large and very double ; 
growth, yigorouB. 

60. Lays ; flowers pale yellow, full and of fine form, and blooms freely ; growth, 
moderate. 

61. L'Entaiit Tbottv^ ; closely resembles, if not identical with, £lise Sauyage. 

62. Lb Flobif^be ; flowers white, shaded with salmon. 

63. Le Mont Blano ; flowers white, slightly tinted with yellow, of fine form, 
very laige and full ; growth, vigorous. 

Le Naneik ; see psige 140. 

Le PaotoIiB ; see Group XXXTT., Noisette. 

64. Lbontiee db Lapobtb ; flowers sulphur and fawn, large and full ; form 
cupped ; growth, robust. 

Louis GiGOT ; see page 141. 

65. Louise Clement ; flowers creamy yellow ; growth, dwarf. 

66. Louise de Savoie ; flowers fine pale yellow, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. Very sweet. One of the best. 

Ma Gapuoine ; see page 140. 

67. Madame Azelie Imbbbt ; flowers salmon and yellow, large, fuU, and of 
fine form ; a seedling from Madame Falcot ; growth, vigorous. 

68. Madame BabHiLet Desohamps ; flowers white, creamy centres, large and 
full ; growth, moderate. A good free sort. 

69. Madame Blaghette ; flowers rose and fawn, very variable, and very sweet, 
large and full ; growth, dwarf. 

70. Madame Bebabd ; flowers clear rose, large, full, and of flne form, and 
good habit ; growth, vigorous. 

71. Madame Bebm^e ; flowers rosy lilac. 

72. Madame Bbavy ; flowers cream, large and full ; form, cupped, good ; 
growth, moderate. 

78. Madame Bbbmomd ; flowers rosy pink, shaded. 
Madame Oamille ; see page 140. 

74. Madame Ceuna Noibby ; flowers delicate shaded rose, the backs of the 
petals purplish, red, large, full, and of fine habit ; growth, vigorous. 

75. Madame Ohables ; flowers aprioot-coloor, pleasing in bud ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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76. Madame Ohbibtinb Mbbtbb ; flowers salmon-yellow. 

77. Mabamb Damaizik ; flowers buff, cream, and salmon, variously shaded, 
large and fall ; form, capped ; growth, vigorous. A good, distinci, and hardy 
sort. 

78. Madaiie de 8t Joseph ; flowers pink, with deeper centres, sometimes 
dying off apricot-colour, very large and double ; form, expanded ; growth, 
moderate. A splendid Pot-Bose. 

80. Madaicb db Tabtab; flowers bright rose, large, full, and produced 
abundantly; growth, moderate. 

81. Madaub de Vatbt ; flowers deep rosy salmon, paler edges, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

82. Madame Dttoheb; flowers clear lemon, large, full, and of fine form, 
flowers abundantly ; growth, vigorous. 

88. Madame £miIiE Dupuy ; flowers yellow, tinted with salmon, large, full, 
and of globular form ; growth, vigorous. 

84. Madame Faloot ; flowers rich saffron-yellow, large and very double ; 
petals, large and thick ; growth, moderate. In the way of Safrano, but of a^ 
higher colour. 

85. Madame Qaillabd ; flowers salmon-yellow, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

86. Madame Halphin ; flowers French-white tinted with salmon, pink, and 
fawn, large and very double ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A most beautiful 
Bose. 

87. Madamb Hippolttb Jamain ; flowers pure white, their centres coppery 
yellow, tipped with delicate rose, outer petals large, centre petals smaller ; large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

Madamb JuiiEs Maboottik ; see page 140. 

88. Madame Labtat; flowers yellow, shaded with salmon, laige and full, 
growth, moderate. A good hardy free-growing sort. 

89. Madame Levet ; flowers yellow, outer petals tinged with violet, laxge, 
full, and of flne form. One of the best ; growth, vigorous. 

90. Madame Mabgottin ; flowers beautiful dark citron-yeUow, the centres of 
a deeper shade, large and of globular form ; growth, vigorous. 

91. Madamb Maubim ; flowers creamy white, shaded with sabnon, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. Good and distinct. 

92. Madame Pattlibb Labovt^ ; flowers salmon, circumference creamy buff, 
very large and full ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy sort. 

93. Madame Betobnaz ; flowers pale yellow, centres coppery, large and fuU. 
Madame de SEBxdT ; see Madame Bravy. 

94. Madame Tbifle; flowers salmon-yellow, outer petals sometimes deep 
coppery yellow, large, full, and of fine form and halnt. One of the best ; growth, 
vigorous. 

95. Madame Villbbmoz ; flowers white, centres fawn and salmon, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A splendid Bose, and very hardy. 
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9G. Madame William ; flowers rich yellow, orange centres, large and full ; 
form, globular, fine ; growth, moderate. Closely resembles filise Sauvage. 

97. Mdlle. Ad^e Jougakt ; flowers clear yellow ; growth, moderate, 
]Mdll£. Oeoile Berthod ; see page 141. 

98. Marshal Buoeaitd ; flowers bright rose, large and very double ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

99. Mab^ohal Niel ; flowers beautiful deep yellow, large, full, and of globular 
form, very sweet. The finest of all Yellow Boses. A grand conservatory climber. 

100. Maeie ; flowers white ; growth, dwarf. 

101. Mabie Duoheb ; flowers transparent salmon-rose, large, full, of fineform, 
and good habit ; growth, vigorous. 

102. Mabie Sibley ; flowers yellowish white, broadly margined with bright 
rose, large, full, of globular form and good habit ; growth, vigorous. 

Mabie Van Houtte ; see page 141. 

103. Mabqihse de Fouoault ; flowera white, fawn, and yellow, variable, 
large, but not very double ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. Good and 
distinct. 

104. Melanie Oqeb ; flowers creamy white, centres yellow. 

105. Mibabile; flowers apricot-yellow, edged and shaded with rose, variable, 
of medium size, full; form, cupped. A very pretty Rose when in true character. 

106. Moibet ; flowers favm, sometimes yellowish, exquisitely tinted with 
rose, variable, very large and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, vigorous. A 
superb Rose, and very sweet. 

107. Monplaisib; flowers very dark salmon-yellow, very large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 

108. Monbibub Fubtado; flowers clear sulphur-yellow, of fine form and 
habit. One of the most beautiful of yellow Boses, and well adapted for Pot- 
culture. Growth, moderate. 

109. Naboisbb; flowers pale yellow, large and full; form, cupped, fine; 
growth, moderate. One of the best. 

110. Nina ; fiowers white, delicately tinted with pink, large and very 
double ; form, globular. A free grower, and blooms freely. 

111. NiPHETOB; flowers white, their centres pale lemon. Magnolia-like, veiy 
large and full; form, globular. A distinct and beautiful Bose, of vigorous 
growth. 

112. NisiDA ; flowers rose and fawn, variously shaded, of medium size, very 
double ; form, cupped. Habit and foliage fine ; flowers doliciously sweet ; 
growth, moderate. 

113. Odobata (Blush) ; flowers blush, large, globular, and very sweet. 

114. Oltmpe Fbeoinat ; flowers yellow, produced abundantly. 
Pauline Labont^ ; see Madame Pauline Labont^. 
Pebfegtion de Monflaibib ; see page 141. 

115. Pbbbident; flowers rose, shaded with salmon, very large and full; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. One of the sweetest and best under glass. 
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116. Pbikoessb Adelaide ; flowers straw-ooloor, their margin of a paler hue, 
large and full ; form, cupped. Very sweet. 

117. Pbinoesse Mabie; flowers rosy pink, large and full; form, globular. 
Uncertain out of doors, but forces well. 

118. Queen Victoria ; flowers pale yellow, large and fuU ; form, globular. 
Olosely resembles Princesse Adelaide. 

119. Begulus ; flowers bright rose, shaded with copper, irregular in «hape ; 
growth, vigorous. 

120. Bedie du Portugal; flowers very deep bright yellow, sometimes shaded 
with rose and copper, full ; growth, vigorous. 

121. Beine deb Pays Bas ; flowers pale sulphur, deeper centres, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A free-blooming variety, of delicate 
beauty. 

122. BuBENS ; flowers white, shaded with rose, centres bronzy yellow, large 
and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, vigorous. A good and distinct sort. 

123. Saprako ; flowers saffron to apricot in the bud, changing to pale buff, 
large and very double ; fortn, cupped. A pretty and hardy variety, worthy of 
place in every collection. Growth, vigorous. 

124. Safrano X FLEURS ROUGES ; flowers coppery red, pretty in bud. 

125. SiLENE ; flowers rosy salmon, large and fuU. 

126. Smith's Yellow {Yellow Ncnsette); flowers pale straw-colour, large and 
full ; form, globular. A flne forcing Bose, but seldom opens well out of doors. 

127. Socrates ; flowers deep rose, centres apricot, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

128. SoMBREUtL ; flowers white, tinged with rose, very large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-flowering sort. 

129. Souvenir db David ; flowers cherry-colour, very large and double ; 
growth, moderate. Very distinct. 

130. Souvenir d*£lisb Vardon ; flowers creamy white, centres yellowish, 
very large and full ; form, globular, flne ; growth, robust. A splendid Bose. 

131. Souvenir de Mdlle. Jennt Pernet ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with 
rose and salmon. 

132. Souvenir de l'Empereur Maximilian ; flowers reddish carmine, often 
marbled. 

Souvenir de Paul Nj^on ; see page 142. 

133. Souvenir d'un Ami ; flowers salmon and rose, shaded, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Very fine ; growth, . vigorous. 

134. StHiPHUREux ; flowers sulphur-yellow ; growth, vigorous. 

135. Tour Bertrand ; flowers yellow, shaded with buff, large. 

136. Triomphe de Guillot fils ; flowers white, shaded with rose and salmon; 
growth, vigorous. 

137. Triomphe du Luxembourg ; flowers flesh-colour, tinged with fawn and 
rose, very large, and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose, 
and very sweet. Baised at the Jardin du Luxembourg. 
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138. Unique ; flowers white, edged with rosy purple ; growth, vigorous. 

139. ViooMTESBB DE Gazes ; flowers bright orange-yellow, often tinged with 
copper-colour, large and very double ; form, cupped. One of the most beautiful. 
Growth, moderate. 

ViOTOBiA ; see Queen Victoria. 
ViEGiNALE ; see Group XXVm., Chinese. 

140. ViEGiNiE ; flowers rosy yeUow. 

141. Victor Pulliat ; flowers white, tinged with yellow, large, full, and of 
fine form ; growth, vigorous. A seedling from Madame Villermoz. 

142. Yellow (Flavescena) (Jaune); flowers sulphur-coloured, large and 
double ; form, globular. The petals of this Bose are very large, the buds long 
and beautiful in a half-expanded state. 
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Gboup XXXI.— the musk BOSE. 

The Musk Bose is supposed to have been introduced to England about the year 
1596, and by reason of its long residence among us has become widely spread 
throughout the country. The original Musk Boee is a rambling shrub, abound- 
ing in Madeira and the North of Africa, also in Persia ; indeed, it is generally 
supposed that the Attar of Boses is made from the species now under considera- 
tion. The flowers, which form in large clusters, seldom appear till late in 
summer ; their peculiar musk-like scent is a point of distinction, although not 
so powerful as some authors would lead us to believe ; it is one of the fine things 
of nature, which requires the existence of special circumstances — a still moist 
atmosphere — to be readily appreciable. These Boses are of rapid growth, best 
adapted for Glimbers ; they are not sufficiently hardy to bear exposure in bleak, 
unsheltered situations. They require long-pruning. 

1 . Blush, or Fbaseb's ; flowers pale red, small and semi-double ; form, 
cupped. 

2. Double White ; flowers yellowish white, of medium size, double ; form, 
cupped. 

3. Elisa Webby ; flowers nankeen, changing to white. 

4. Eponinb ; flowers white ; form, cupped. 

5. Fbinged ; flowers white, the petals serrated ; form, cupped. 

6. Nivea ; flowers white, shaded with rose, large and single ; form, cupped ; 
growth, robust. 

7. Pbinoessb db Nassau ; flowers yellowish straw ; form, cupped ; very sweet. 

8. BiVEBS ; flowers pink, shaded with buff. 
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BOSA ICOSOHATA. 

Group XXXBL— THE NOISETTE ROSE. 

The original Noisette, dae probably to the accidental fertilization of the Chinese 
with the Musk Bose, was obtained by H. Philippe Noisette, in North America, 
and sent to Paris in 1817. The peculiar features recommended to notice were 
its hardy nature, free growth, and large clusters of flowers, produced very late in 
the year, which were indeed recommendations of no common order. Its appear- 
ance was hailed with delight, and it soon spread throughout Europe. But we 
are losing the old style of Noisette, and multiplying kinds hybridized with the 
Tea-scented. This is a matter of regret, for howeyer much we may extend the 
range, or improve the delicacy of the colours, by this process, we are rendering 
a hardy group of Boses tender, and blotting out the prettiest feature of the group 
—flowers produced in large and elegant trusses. 

The kinds partaking of the nature of the Tea-scented require a wall, and the 
treatment advanced for Tea Boses : they are marked thus §, that they may be 
distinguished from the others. Among the true Noisettes the kinds of vigorous 
growth form handsome, late-flowering Weeping or Pillar Boses ; the others thrive 
equally well either as Dwarfs or Standards. Bather less pruning is required here 
than is reconunended for the Chinese and Tea-scented : a common soil suffices. 
I have often seen these Boses blooming unchecked amid the early storms of 
Winter. 

1. § Adelaide Pavie ; flowers pale lemon, large and double, flowering in 
clusters ; growth, vigorous. 

2. AiHi^ ViBEBT ; flowers pure white, produced in large clusters, of medium 
size, full ; form, compact. Gk'owth, vigorous. Forms a noble Standard, the 
foHage of a dark green, and shining ; good also for bedding. Baised by M. 
Vibert, at Angers. 

3. AiM^ ViBBBT SoANDENS ; resembles Aimee Vibert, but of more vigorous 
growth. 

4. §Amebica ; flowers creamy white, centres fawn, very large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. A flne Climbing Bose under glass, but good out of 
doors in fine weather only. 

5. Beauty of Gbeenmount ; flowers bright rose, changing to pale rose, small 
and double, produced in clusters, in the way of, but scarcely equal to, Fellenberg. 

6. Camellia bouge ; flowers rosy pink. 

7. Cabolinb Mabniesbe ; flowers creamy white, produced in large clusters, 
small and full ; form, compact ; growth, vigorous. 

8. §Cblinb Fobbstieb (Liesis) ; flowers pale yellow, deeper centres, laige and 
full; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. An excellent and hardy Bose, good for 
wall or pillar. 

9. §Claudia Auoitstin ; flowers white, yellow centres ; growth, vigorous. 

10. §Oloth of Gold (Chromatella) ; flowers creamy white, their centres yellow, 
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varies as to colour and fulness, usually very large and very double ; form, 
globular ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose, and sweet, but a shy bloomer. 
The best mode of treatment is to plant it against a south or an east wall, pruning 
it veiy little ; when thoroughly established it will flower. Baised from Noisette 
Lamarque. Introduced in 1848. 

11. §CoBNELiA Koch; flowers straw-colour, large and fuU; form, globular, 
fine ; growth, robust. 

12. §Despeez X FLEUB Jaunb {Jaunt Desprez) {New French YtUow) ; flowers 
red, buff, flosh, and sulphur, very large and full ; form, cupped ; growth, 
vigorous, making shoots three or four feet long, the flowers forming in clusters at 
their points, the foliage large and flne. Very sweet. . A most desirable kind for 
a wall. 

18. Du LuxEMBOUBQ ; flowers lilac-rose, their centres deep red, large, and very 
double ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 
Eglaib de Jupiteb ; see Group XXV. , Bose de Bosom&ne. 

14. §Eabl op Eldon ; flowers orange-buff, large and full, free and very sweet. 
A good wall Bose. 

15. FELLENBEBa; flowers bright crimson, of medium size, double; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. An abundant bloomer, with dark foliage, showy, but 
rather loose. Desirable for bedding : flne late in the year. 

16. §I8AB£LLA Gbay, Or Miss Gbay ; flowers deep yellow, large and full; 
form, globular ; growth, vigorous. A splendid Climbing Bose under glass, but 
worthless out of doors. 

17. §Janb Habdt ; flowers golden yellow, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

18. Jeanne d'Abo ; flowers pure white ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

19. La Bighe ; flowers white, their centres flesh, very large and very douUe ; 
form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A fine Pillar Bose. 

Liesis ; sec Oeline Forestier. 

20. §Lamabqije ; fiowers white, their centres deep straw-colour, veiy large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A splendid kind for a wall with a sunny 
aspect, producing its elegant flowers in large clusters. 

21. §IiAMABQUE Jaune ; flowers golden yellow, of medium size,fidl; growth, 
moderate. 

22. L'Abiosto ; flowers rosy carmine. 

28. §Le Pagtole {Pactolus) ; flowers cream, their centres yellow, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose. 
Liesis ; see Celine Forestier. 
Madame Labtay ; see Tea-scented, Group XXX. 

24. Madame Hebman ; flowers rosy salmon. 

25. Madame Massot ; flowers pure white, flesh-coloured centres, small, full, 
and produced in clusters ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, vi^rons. 

26. §Madame Schultz ; flowers pale yellow, deeper centres, of medium size, 
full, and very sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

27. §Mdlle. Abistide ; flowers pale yellow, centres salmon-colour ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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28. SMabgabita ; flowers yellow, edged witH white and sliaded with rose ; 
growth, yigoroos. 

29. §Mabib Ohabgj^; flowers yellow, shaded with fawn, sometimes tinged 
with crimson ; growth, moderate. 

30. Miss Gleqg ; flowers white, their centres sometimes flesh-colour, produced 
in large clusters, small and full ; form, cupped ; growth, dwarf. Much in the 
style of Aim^e Vibert, but the flowers are smaller and more regularly formed. 
A pretty Bose. Raised by M. Vibert. 

31. §Ophibie ; flowers reddish copper, the outer petals rosy and fawn, of 
medium size, very double ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Distinct and 
sweet. Foliage handsome. An excellent Wall or Weeping Bose. 

32. PuMiLA ALBA ; flowors white, small and double ; form, cupped. A free 
bloomer, of small growth, good for bedding. 

Suith's Yellow ; see Q-roup XXX., Tea-scented. 

33. §B^s d'Ob ; flowers deep yellow, sometimes coppery yellow, large and 
full ; growth, yigorous. 

34. §SoLFATEBBE ; flowers creamy white, their centres bright sulphur, yery 
large and ftdl ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A fine Bose, with handsome 
foliage, and very sweet. Excellent for a Wall. Baiscd from Noisette Lamarque. 
Introduced in 1843. 

35. §Tbiomphb de Bolwtlleb ; flowers cream-colour, shaded ; form, cupped. 
3G. Tbiomphe db la DucnistB ; flowers pale rose, produced in large clusters, 

of medium size, full ; form, cupped. Raised by M. Boluze, of Lyons. Intro- 
duced in 1846. 

37. §Tbiobiphe db Beknes; flowers canary, cream edges, large and full; form, 
cupped, fine ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy Rose, and very sweet. 

Yauoanbok ; see page 142. 
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THE BOTANY OF THE BOSE * 

BoTANiOALLT ooDBidered, the Roses conBtitate one of the most difficult families the 
student has to encounter. Notwithstanding this, they have many attractions, and 
the Wild Roses of our woods and hedge-rows, though of a simple type, are the very 
impersonations of elegance and beauty. 

Doubtless, at the present day, when beauty of form is less generally prized 
than masses of colour, the number of cultiyators who would care to collect, in 
thdr prim gardens, the aboriginal species of Roses, whether native or exotic, 
may be limited; but, amongst those who are interested in Rose-culture, there 
may be some who may desire to know the extent of materials which the genus 
affords, especially in reference to the working-out, by hybridization, of characters 
differing from those which predominate in the races at present cultivated ; and those 
who wish to do this, may find some useful hints in the particulars which follow. 

The Botanist can by no means assent to the broad and sweeping conclusion, at which 
perhaps the genuine Florist would arrive, that the original forms or species of Roses 
are unfit to find a place in our gardens. He might justly maintain that many of them 
are very worthy objects. There is among them a much greater diversity of elegance 
than the cultivated varieties, with all their richness and splendour, are found to 
possess ; and hence it may be assumed that there are many Wild Roses which are 
quite admissible into select Rose-gardens, and many more which the hybridist might 
turn to his advantage. Moreover, a plea might be urged on behalf of the Single 
Roses, on account of their exquisite modelling ; they are often, indeed generally, set 
aside as inferior to those having double blossoms, and no doubt they are less 
enduring ; but for all that, to quote bat one example, who could affect to despise, 
or look with indifference upon the Austrian Briar? 

Before proceeding to sketch the various groups of Wild Roses, it may be useful to 
the uninitiated to explain the application of some of the terms which are employed 
in referring to the different parts of the Rose tree. 

Root-shoots, or SurcuU, are the strong one-year old shoots produced from the base of 
the plant ; these do not usually bear any blossoms, except on their lateral branches, 
which are most commonly produced during the second season. The habit of these 
root-shoots is different, and this helps to distinguish some of the species. 

Branches are the ramifications of either the root-shoots or the principal stems. 

Branchkts are the small lateral shoots produced in some instances from the 
stronger shoots of the same season's growth. 

Arms indicate the armature of the stems and branches, that is to say, the rigid 

* For this chapter on Wild Roses I aai indebted to my Iriead, Mr. Thomas Moore. 
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processea borne on their surface. The tenn armd is uBed when prickles and aetJB 
■re borne indiBcrimijistelj ; while unarmed is used to denote BmooUiness, or the 
absence of prickles and setto. 

Prieklu, or Aculei, are the sharp rigid proceescs vhich occur on most of the Bpcdes : 
in some tliejr are straight, and in others more or leaa hooked ; thef vary much in 
size as well aa in fonn and colour. 




Pbickles or vABione kinds. 

Setm are small atr^ght pricklea or acnlei, tipped with a gland, and are known fnnn 
true glands by their rigidity. They are believed to exist upon the root-shoota, at stane 
period, in all the spedea, becoming soon changed into bristJe-like acnlei by the loss 

of the gland. In general they are deciduous. 

Gland* are secretory bodies, for tlie most part attached to leavea on their under- 
Buiface, and better distingoished from eetse by their scent than by anything else. 



The well-known appearance of the Moss Rose is cansed by glands in a peculiar 



Pubttcence is applied to a kind of downineee cansed by the presence of short fine 
haira. When found on the branches, peduncles, or the tube of the calyx, pnbes* 
cence offers a useful discriniinatiTe chaiact«riBUc. 

SHpvitM are little leaf-like appendages growing one on each side of the leaf-stalk at 
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its base, to wbiab they alvaTS in some degree adhere : Bometdmes they are mnoh 
developed, sometiines they are deciduous. 

Braeti ue bimII leafj bodies produced in BOrae specieK, and dwaja utnated 
between the true leaves and tlie flowers. 

Ditk ia a term applied to a. projecting part of the flower which occurs between the 
base of the atamena and the ovariea. 



F<ndt is a common term for the hip, which is the fleshy tnbe of the calyx, grown 
on to maturity, and encloung the pericarps or true fmita. 

The Bose constituteB tlie genus Rosx of Luuuene. This name Sota, by which the 
planta are known to Botanists, ia derived from tlie Celtic rhodd or rhuid, red, whence 



SnTDLBS, Me pa^ 3S8. 
come tbe Greek 'Fe^tv, and the I^tin So*a. The planta form a very eztenuve and 
well-marked family, readily recognised as a whde, but in many cases by no meana 
eaaily diatingniahed from each other. Hie peculiar charaoteriBtics of Roses, from a 
botanical point of view, are— (1), tlie preeenca oi an nm-shaped catyi, which has a 
limb fA five segments, and a fleshy tabs the apex of which ia constricted into a ring 
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or glandnlftr disk ; (2), nomeroua atamenB, inserted wiUt the petals on the rim ol the 
tube of the tmijx ; and (3), numerous dry bon; pericarps, which sre enclosed in the 
fleshj caljz-tube. The accompanpng section of a Rose-flower will nuOce these 
peculiarities more intelligible. The segmentB of the calyx aie usually divided in a 
pinnate manner, bttt not in all cases, and they are sometimes deciduous. The petals 
are normally five in number, the five-petaled flowers being well represented by the 




Bracts (indicated st a), ssa psgs 239. 
Wild Roses of our hedge-rowa. The oTaries, which are numerous, and enclosed in 
the calyz-tube, are distinct, bristly, and tipped by the style, which passes up to the 
orifice of the tube : these styles are usually separate, but in some few species they 
are joined together into an elongated colnmn. The leaves of Boses are what are 



called imparipinnate, that is, pinnated with a terminal leaflet, and stipules grow to 
the Eidea of their stalks, 

Roaea are either erect or ecandent ebrubs. The spedes enumerated or described, 
computed at the time of Lindley's Monograph at one htmdrtd, have been increased 
to two hundred and fifty or upwards, exclueivo of garden forms ■ but the most recent 
authorities (Bentham and Hooker), adopting the view tliat these have been in- 
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ordinately multiplied by the eleratioii of viuietiea to apedflc rank — a view which is 
probably correct in the main — reduce the total number of known speciea to about 
thirty, which are dlatribnted throughout the temperate tmd subslpine regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere, are rarein America, and have their southern limit in Abyeainia, 
the Hast Indian Feninaula, and Mexico. 

The Rose family is broken up by Botanista into several distinct groups, of which 
thoBe most generally adopted are: — 1, Ferocea ; 2, BracUat»; 3, Cinnamomem ; 4, 
PimpitteUi/oUx ; 6, CaUi/oUx; 6, VUtoix; 7, RnhigitUMX ; 8, Canints; 9,SsatyUe; and 
10, Banksianx. 

Tie FxROCEs consist of deciduous bushes, whose branches are clothed with 
permanent down. The leaves fall early in Autumn, after which the branches are 
remarkable for their hoary bristly appearance ; the sepals are usually toothed ; and 
the fruits arc perfectly smooth, 



Rosi Fsaos. 

This group is represented by R.ferox, a shrub from 3 to 4 feet high, introduced 
to our gardens from the Caucasus, before the close of the last century. Its branches 
are densely covered with prickles, which are all of the same shape ; the leaves con- 
nat of from five to nine elliptic retuse leaflets ; the flowers are large and red ; and 
the globose fruita are scarlet. One of its form^, called niteia, has smooth leaves, and 
paler laimson flowers. Another species is R. kamtsekalica, which bears solitary 
flowers of a very deep red. The Feroces do not appear to have as yet influenced 
our Garden Roses. 

To this group belongs the R. ragoM of Japan (flgured by MM. Ijmden and Andri 
as R. RegtKana), introduced in 1868 to the Belgian Gardens. It is a dwarfish hardy 
shrub, with erect branches bearing numerous prickles, bright green leaves hoary 
beneath, and terminal corymbs of very showy crimson flowers, resembling hiige single 
peoniee. 



The Bracteats form evergreen and flub-e»crgreen bushea, the 
fniit of whioh ar;' diitlicd with (leritunicit tomt'iitum. Thf lonves 



SoiA uractbata. 

UBiully ahinlng ; and the prickles of the etcm are pl.iced under the etipnlea in pain. 
'J'he BepalB are nearly or quite aimple. 

The type of this group is R. hracUata, tlio parent of the Macartney Koeea. It is a 
shrub from 3 to4 feet in height, witli erectbrauchcs, strong hooked prickles, and leaves 




■B page 243. 

consisting of from five to nine obovate Bhining leaflets. The flowers are pure white, 
solitary, and nearly sessile within the appressed pectinated downy brticta. The fmita 
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are woolly and spherical, of an orange-red colour. This plant was introduced from 
China in 1795. Maria Leonida, which is one of the yarieties, and which bears 
double white flowers, tinged in the centre with pink, is one of the finest and most 
distinct of Autumnal Roses. 

R. involucrata^ from Nepal and China, which has white, nearly solitary, flowers, 
surrounded by three or four approximate leaves, whence they are called inyolucrated, 
belongs here also. Another species referred to this group by some, but by others to 
the CaninsB, is JR. microphylla, a small compact shrub, with slender branches, fur- 
nished beneath the stipules with straight prickles, and having small shining roundish- 
ovate leaflets, and solitary double full red flowers, whose calyx is covered with close- 
set straight prickles. It resembles the Macartney Rose in its general appearance, 
and has given rise to the garden group of Microphylla Roses. 

The CnfNAMOMEiK are deciduous Roses, the stems being unarmed or setigerous 
towards the base, and bearing bracts upwards. The leaflets are lanceolate, without 
glands ; the disk of the calyx-tube is never thickened ; and the sepals are long and 
narrow, and fall immediately after the ripening of the small round fruits. 

This group is chiefly one of botanical interest, not having yielded, at least directly, 
any of the choice races which are prized in gardens. It contains a good many 
North American species, and some of our conmion English ones. Hence, being 
very hardy, the species might be employed to impart the desirable quality of hardiness 
to some of the fine tender breeds so much prized. Among them are : — R. nitiday a 
bush 2 feet high, with crowded slender straight red prickles, dark green leaves, 
consisting of from three to seven narrow lanceolate shining leaflets, and deep red 
flowers, succeeded by bright scarlet depressed spherical fruits. R, lucida, the Single 
Burnet Rose, a compact shrub from 4 to 6 feet high, with erect branches, nearly 
soUtary prickles under the stipules, and a few scattered sets ; the leaves consisting of 
nine oblong imbricated flat shining leaflets ; and the flowers red, overtopped by the 
leaves and young branches. R. Lindleyiy a diffuse shrub, from 3 to 4 feet high, with 
twiggy, almost unarmed branchlets ; leaves consisting of from seven to nine opaque 
glaucescent oblong leaflets ; and rose-coloured flowers, usually growing in pairs. R 
parvifloraj a dwarf shrub, a couple of feet in height, with slender branches, linear 
stipules, needle-shaped prickles, leaves of about flve lance-shaped finely-toothed 
shining leaflets, and pale blush flowers usually growing in pairs. R, caroUnaj a 
shrub from 3 to 6 feet high, with erect branches, twin or solitary straight prickles 
under the stipules, which are convolute ; opaque leaves of seven lance-shaped leaflets ; 
and crimson flowers with spreading sepals. R. gemellay a low shrub, armed with 
short hooked prickles growing in pairs beneath the axils of the leaves, which have 
oblong acute leaflets, the flowers being large and red. R, Lyonij a shrub from 3 to 4 
feet high, with glabrous stems, armed with straight scattered prickles ; leaves formed 
of from three to five small ovate -oblong leaflets, which are smooth above and tomen- 
tose beneath ; the flowers usually ternate, and of a pale red. All these are North 
American. R, cinnamomea, the Cinnamon Rose, which is the type of the group, is an 
erect grayish shrub, from 5 to 6 feet high, the branches armed with a pair of straightish 
prickles imder the stipules ; the leaves dense, made up of five, rarely seven, lanceo- 
late leaflets, gray and smooth above, downy beneath ; the flowers small, pale or 
bright red ; and the fruits round, naked, crimson. It is a native of England, and is 
found also in the Middle and South of Europe. R. Dicksonianay a shrub from 5 to 6 
feet high, with flexuous setigerous branches, oval leaflets, white flowers, and ovate 

r2 
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urceolate naked frtiita, ia said to be a native of Ireland. R. majalu, the Dwarf Cin- 
namon or May Rose, \b a Bmatl gray shrub 3 or 4 feet high ; it has straight branches, 
scattered nearly equal pricldeB, and leaves composed of about seven oblong glaucous 
leaflets ; the flowers are solitary, pale red, the fmits orange-red, spherical, and naked. 
This last is IndigeDOiu in Sweden and Denmark, and is also found ia England, being 
the R, cinnonunnea of some English Botanists. 

The FiMFiNELi.iFoij£ consist of deciduous bushes, whose stems and branches 
either bear crowded nearly equal prickles, or are unarmed, being also sometimes 
bractless, more rarely bracteate. The leaflets arc ovate or oblong, varying in number 
from seven to fifteen. The sepals arc connivent and permanent, and the disk is 
almost wanting. 

This section is represented in two or three groups of our Garden Roses. Thus 
R. alpiiia, the Alpine Rose, a free-habited unarmed shrub from 6 to t) feet high, with 
erect branches, is the original of the group of Boursault Roses. The leaves of the 



R. WiLsom. 
typal form of this Rose consist of from five to nine leaflets ; it has solitary erect 
blush flowers, and orange-red pendulous elongatfld fruits. It was introduced in 1683 
from the mountainsof Europe. R. rubella, a small erect shrub, 2 or 3 feet liigh, having 
the branches covered with nearly equal weak setfc and prickles, and bearing deep red 
flowers, is a native of England. R. mlpkurea, the Double Yellow, or Sulphnr- 
coloored Rose, has become familiar in gardens for ita beauty and its — intractability. 
It forma a shrub growing 4 or 6 feethigh,havingits branches beset with unequal scat- 
tered falcate or nearly straight prickles and scta^ ; while the leaves are glaucous, and 
consist of seven obovate leaflets ; the flowers, which are large, transparent yellow, are 
only known in the double form. This species is recorded to have been introduced 
from the Levant, in 1629. R. htieicem, a North American and Siberian yellow Rose, 
forms a stout erect shrub from 4 to 6 feet high ; the leaves dense, perfectly free from 
pubescence; the flowers solitary pale yellow, followed by large ovate black fruits. 

The Scotch Rose, R, tpinosittima, is another example of the section under notice. 
It has given us the group which bears the name of Scotch Rosea— very distinGt and 
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veiy pretty little plants. The specicB itself, which is one of our native pknts, fomui 
a dwarf compact buah, with creeping roots, and short stiff branches, the latter beset 
with very dense unequnl, sometimes falcate, prickles and aette. The leaves are close, 
free from pnbcBcenco, and consist of about seven flat nearly orbicular leaflets. The 
flowers are email, eolitary^, white or blush ; the fruita ovate or roundish, purple or 
blackish, crowned by the connivent sepals. The varieties are nnmeroua ; some have 
the peduncles glandular or bristly, while some have them naked ; certun of them 
are dwarf with slender prickles, the lower ones deflexed ; others are taller, with 
unequal crowded prickles ; and others, again, have the leaflets clothed with white 
down on the under-side. It is an early-flowering species, which must be regarded as 
a reconunendatiou. The group of Perpetual Scotch Roses may also be referred to this 
type. R. msriaeantha is like a stunted Scotch Rose, its almost simple erect shoota 
being defended by dense slender unequal straight prickles and sette, the largest 



Rou cainivoul; a, Frait of R. damasoena robrallM. 

of tie prickles b^g dagger-formed. B. hibtmiea, ineoltita, Sabiitu, Doia(ma,graeSu, 
and Wiltoni are further examples of Wild British Rosea belonging to tiiis group. 
The latter, which is shown in the accompanying figure, is a slender shrub from 2 to 4 
feet high, the branches furnished with very unequal straight prickles and glandular 
setae ; the leaves consiating of from five to nine ovat* hairy leaflets ; the flowers of 
a beautifnl dark pink colour, nsoally three tf^^er ; and the fruita nearly globular, 
scarlet. 

The CemtifOllg are all setigerons decidnous shrubs, the stems bearing bristles 
and prickles, and being furnished with bracta The leaflets are oblong or ovate, and 
wrinkled ; the disk of the calyx-tube is thickened, so as to close in the throat ; and 
the sepals are compound, tiiat is, divided. 

This is, for Roaarians, one of the most important of the groups, yielding them, 
under the hands of cnltiTators, the following distinct races, namely, the Bamaak, 
the Foot Seoaons, the Rose de Trianon, the Damaak Perpetual, the Hybrid Per- 
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petual, the Bourbon Perpetual, all refurrible to ii.' ilaixatcena ; the Provence, 
the Pompon or Miniature Provence, the Mow, and the Perpetual Mobb, all 
cominp; from R. centi/oUa ; and the French, the Hybrid French, the Hybrid Chinese, 
the Hybrid Bourbon, and the Hybrid Noisette, all traeuable to Ii.gaUica, though, of 
course, in each case this parenlage has been modiliuU, EomettmeH to a considerable 
degree, by the inflnence of Hurrounding races. The t'entifolife undoubtedly comprise 
a large proportion of the finest and choicest of Garden Boses. 

R. damaicena, the Bamask Rose, of trbich mention has just been made, is a com- 
pact ahrub from 2 to 4 feet high, bearing on its branches unequal prickles, the larger 
of which are falcate. The flowers are large, and either white or red, single or double, 
thesepalabcingreflexed; and the fruits elongate. It is of Syrian origin, TheFreuch 
or Officinal Hose, R. gaUica, forms a compact shrub from 2 to 3 feet high. Its branches 
are armed with weak nearly equal uniform prickles ; its leaflets are elliptic, ooria- 
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ceouB, and rigid ; its flowers are erect, red, crimson, or white, single or double ; and 
its fruits coriaceous, and nearly globose. This comes from t^lentral Europe. 

R. ceati/olia, the Hundred-leared, Provence, or Cabbage Rose, ia the type of the 
group. It forma a shrub from 3 to 5 feet high, the branches of which are armed with 
unequal prickles, the larger ones being falcate. The leaflets are ciliated with glands. 
The flowers are cemuous or nodding, white or red, single or (most commonly) 
double, the sepals not being reflcied ; and the fruits being oblong or roundish, not 
elongated. This species comes from the Eastern Caucasus, and yields us also tbe 
Moss Rose, the variety muscoia of Botaniata which differs in having the glands of 
the snrfaoe of the calyx and peduncles developed into a mosa-like covering. Tho 
Pompon Rose (variety pamponia) is smaller in every part. The Celery-leaved 
Rose, which has the leaves bipinnate, is the variety bipinnata. 

The ViLLOSiE comprise a set of deciduous shrubs, producing straight erectuh 
surculi (root-shoots), and furnished wiUi straightish pricklee. The leaflets are ovate or 
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oblong, with dhrerging serratures; «nd the sepals are connivent anil persiatent, 
while the diak is thickened go as to dose the throat of the calyi-tutic. 

it villoM, the type of this soction, is a native Hose. It forms a large shrub, 
sometimee a small tree, the branches being very glaucoua, and armed with strong 
Straight or somewhat falcate equal prickles, the bracchleta Bometimes bearing a few 
Mtee. The leaves are large, grayish, composed of five unequal elliptic rugose leaflets, 
downy all over, and ooaraeJy serrated. The flowers oft«n grow in pairs, and are red 
or pink, succeeded by elliptical or globose, purplish-red or crujison bristly fruits, 
having a gray bloom. There are several varieties. 

Herealso belong:— A. turbmata, the Frankfort Rose, which has the habit of .^. 
damateena, and is remarkable for its large, red, very double flowers, tlie tube of the 
calyx being turbinate, if. tomeiilosa, a common Uritish Rose, forming a spreading 
gray-looking shrub, 7 or 8 feet in height, tho branches armed with straight rarely 
faloato equal saattered prickles, and without sebc ; its leaves arc boary, cunsistinfi; 
of about five oblong or ovate obtuse leaflets ; the flowers reddish, white at the base ; 



Rosa 

and the fruits purplish, elliptical, and usually hispid. R. alba, the type of the garden 
group of Alba Roses, a spreading grayish shrub 6 or 7 feet high, the branches of 
which are armed with atraightiah slender scattered prickles, and have no aet«e. The 
leaves consist of five or seven oblong glaucous leaflets. The flowers are large, numer- 
ous, white or delicate blush, and gratefully fragrant ; and the fruits are oblong, 
deep scarlet. It is of European origin, and has been cultivated since 1697. 

The RuBiQiMOSf are deciduous erectisb shrubs, with arching surculi, diatingnished 
by the lower surface of the leaves being glandular. The etems are armed with un- 
equal prickles, which are sometimes bristle-formed, rarely wanting ; the leaflets are 
ovate or oblong, glandular, with diverging serratures ; the sepals are permanent, 
and the disk thickened. 

Tlie Sweet Briar or Eglantine, R. nihiginasa, is a very favourite form of Rose, 
from the pleasant scent of its glandular foliage. It grows into a much-branched 
ahrub, from 4 to G feet high, the flexuoae branches of which are armed with 
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strong booked unequal pricklcB ; tlie dull green, aweet-Bcented leaveB coneiating of 
from five to seven roundiab -ovate leaflets, which are covered irith numerouB glands 
beneath ; the flowers are pale blush or pink, two or three altogether, their peduncles 
and calyxes hispid, with weak seta; ; and the Iruitfl are orange-red, roundish or 
obovate, hispid or smooth, crowned by the ascending sepals. The varietieB are 
numerous : — micrantha has the prickles nearly equal, the caljx deciduous, and the 
fruits small, elliptic or obovate ; umbellala has the branches reiy prickly, the floweiB 
several in a fascicle, and the fruits globose, nearly smooth ; grandiftora has la^e 
flowers and purple fruits ; Jtexuosa has very flexuose branches, and nearly orbicular 
leaflets ; roiundifolia has flail-like branches, and roundish leaflets ; tepiunt has slender 
flexuDse branches, shining leaflets, sub-solitarj flowers, and polished fruits; inodora 
has much-hooked, nearly equal prickles, nearly scentless oblong leaflets, deciduous 
sepals, and smooth oblong fruite ; and aculeatisiima has very prickly branches, nsoallj 
solitary flowers, and ovat« fruits. These forms are scattered throughout Europe, 
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some of them being found in Britun. R. naveolent, the American Sweet Briar, is a 
shrub from 5 to 6 feet high, the branches furnished with straight scattered prickles ; 
the leaflets scented, ovat«, and sparingly glandular beneath; the flowers usually 
solitary, pink, with entire sepals ; and the fruits ovate. 

E. Itiiea is the Yellow Eglantine Rose, a naked-looking bush about 4 feet high, 
with erect dark brown shining branches, armed with pale straight nearly equal 
prickles, and no setie. Theleavesareshining, and consiBt of from five toseven elliptic 
leaflets, more or less hoary beneath ; and the flowers are solitary, deep yellow, large, 
and cup-shaped. There are some varieties known :^pwii'cea,, the Austrian Briar, 
has the petals scarlet above and yellow beneath ; Jhre-pkno, Williams's Double Yellow, 
is a handsome double-flowered yellow Bose ; as also is Hoggii, an American variety. 
The species is indigenous to Germany and the South of France ; it givesus the group 
known as Austrian Sriaia. There are njauy other Roses of this section, but they 
are httle known, oe lost to our gardens. 

The Cxmvx consist of deciduous or Bub-ereigreeu Bhinbs, which ore in some 
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instancea fiarmentose, the larger surculi being arched, and the branches furnished with 
equal hooked prickles. The leaflets are oyate, glandless or glandular, with connivent 
serratures. The sepals are deciduous ; and the disk is thickened so as to close the 
throat. 

This group of the Dog- Roses shares, with the Centifoliie, the highest position in 
respect to the value of its varieties as ornamental Garden Hoses ; for here we find the 
Chinese, the Tea-scented, the Bourbon, and the Rose de Rosomcne, all owing 
parentage to R. indica ; the Crimson Chinese, descendants of R. semperflorens ; and 
the Fairy, which come from /?. Lawrenceana, These comprise some of the sweetest 
of all Roses, and deservedly hold a prominent place in popular estimation. 

R, caucasica, the Caucasian Dog-Rose, is a very robust shrub 10 or 12 feet 
high, nearly allied to R. canina ; it has remarkably soft ovate leaflets, and the large 
pale red or white flowers grow in bunches. R, caninOj our Wild Dog-Rose, a strag- 
gling bush from 6 to 8 feet high, is one of the commonest of Wild Roses, growing in 
almost every hedge-row of our own country, and extending throughout Europe and 
Northern Asia. The branches are armed with strong scattered hooked nearly equal 
prickles, and are without setse. The leaves are quite smooth, composed of five to seven 
ovate or oblong leaflets ; the flowers large, pale red ; the fruits ovate or oblong, shining, 
scarlet. The pulp of these fruits, divested of the seeds, forms a very grateful con- 
serve with sugar, and, besides saccharine matter, contains citric acid. The varieties 
of this common Rose are exceedingly numerous. Some of the most striking are : — 
aciphylla, dwarf, with smooth leaves, and smaller flowers; obtiuifoUa, with the 
petioles glandular, the leaflets ovate-roundish and rather pilose beneath; pilositucidaj 
with the petioles tomentose and hispid, and the leaflets ovate acute puberulous 
beneath, and smoothish above ; microcarpa, with smaller fruits, and oblong-lanceolate 
leaflets, velvety beneath ; ambigua, with straight prickles, solitary or temate flowers, 
and ovate-globose fruits ; ruhiflora^ with the prickles strong and rather puberulous, 
the leaflets large and smooth, and the flowers usually solitary, about the size of 
those of Rvbus Idssus ; dumetorum, with the leaflets flat and more or less hairy on 
both surfaces ; Fosterii, with the leaflets more or less hairy, and not flat; cassia^ with 
very glaucous leaflets, hairy beneath. Several of them are to be found in Britain. 
Though scarcely ornamental as a garden plant, the Dog-Rose is very useful, as it 
furnishes one of the most extensively-used and most desirable of stocks for working 
other Roses upon. Doubtless, on the other hand, it is answerable for a large 
proportion of the mop-headed standard plants, which in many cases, at least, can 
scarcely be called ornaments of our gardens. 

R, indica^ the Monthly or Common China Rose, a stout shrub, with glaucous 
branches, armed with scattered compressed equal hooked brown spines, is the 
original source of the Chinese, Bourbon, Tea-scented, and Rosom6ne groups. In 
this the leaves are shining, without pubescence, and consist of from three to five 
elliptic leaflets. The flowers are pink, usually semi-double, and grow in panicles. 
The fruits are obovate, scarlet. There are numerous varieties, of which the most 
distinct are : — odoratissima, with most deliciously-scented flowers ; ochroUuca, with 
large double cream-coloured scentless flowers ; emdjiaveseensj the true Tea-scented 
Yellow China Rose. The race of Noisette Roses is also sometimes attributed to a 
hybrid descendant from this species, though usually referred to the group 
Systylae. R. indica comes from China, and was introduced in 1789. R. 
semperflorens^ the Ever-flowering China Rose, is a smaller and more ele- 
gant shrub, with slender branches armed with scattered compressed hooked 
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priekles, uid few glimda ; the leaves are Bhining, deeply at&ined irith purple, and 
formed of from three to five ovate -lanceolate leaflctB ; the floTers are Bolitary, deep 
crimson, and the fruits are spherical. This, also introduced from China in 1789, gives 
us the Crimson Chinese Roses. R, Lawrenrpitaa, a compact-habited shrub of about 
a foot high, whose branches are armedwith large nearly straight prickles, whoso 
leaflets are ovate, and whose flowers are small, semi-double, pale blush, is also of 
Chinese origin, and is the parent of the Fairy Roses, This little gem blossoms nearly 
all the year round. 

R. MrtMd, one of the Dog- Rose j^up, was introdnced a few years since to Kew 
in a living state. It forme a moderate -sized hardy bush, suitable for a wall, and 
has villose -glandular branches, furnished also with large dietant purple prickles ; 
leaves with from seven to nine small leaflets, silky beneath ; and solitary white flowers, 
having nsually four broadly- ohcordate petals. 



Rosa stsitli. 

The Stbttlk ore deciduous or sub-evergreen shrubs, resembling tlie Caninn in 
habit, but differing in the styles cohering into an elongated column. Though not 
equalling eitlier the Oentifoliic or the Caninic in tlie number and value of the garden 
varieties it has originated, the present group affords some interesting subjects, as 
the Ayrshires, which come from R. arvenxis; the Evergreens, which come from R. 
srmperviTertu ; the Multifloras, which come from a species bearing that name ; the 
Musks, the Hybrid Musks, and the Noisettes, which are commonly referred to the it. 
moiciata; and the Prairie Roses, which spring from R. rubi/ulia. Some of the most 
valuable of Climbing Roses are comprised in this series. 

R. lyityla, a Enropean species, also found in Britain, is a rambling slender shrub 
from 8 to 10 feet high, with much the character of R. canina ; the surculi are ascendant ; 
the prickles strong and hooked; the leaflets ovate; the flowers fragrant, pinkish ; 
and the fruita ovate-oblong. R. aroenai) is a rambling or trailing, sometimes sub- 
evergreen, shrub, with stems from SO to 4l}feet long, the slender branches armed with 
scattered e^nol prickles, which are either falcate or straightiab. The learea are dark 
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green, distant, formed of five or seven ovate somewhat waved leaflets. The flowers are 
white with a yellow base, slightly scented, solitary on the branchlets, numerous on 
the root-shoots, and they are followed by round or oblong scarlet fruits. A variety 
called hyhrida has semi-double delicate flesh-coloured flowers ; it is called in Nurseries 
the Double -hip Rose. The sub-evergreen Ayrshire Roses appear to have originated 
from a variety called ayreshirea or capreolata. The species, which is European, is 
found in hedge-rows and thickets. 

jR. sempervirensy the Evergreen Rose, from the North of Europe, is a climbing 
shrub, with long slender shoots, armed with slender somewhat hooked prickles ; its 
leaves are shining, evergreen, formed of five or seven oval or ovate-lanceolate 
leaflets ; its flowers are numerous, white, fragrant ; and its fruits small, round, and 
orange-coloured. There are some cultivated varieties, among which are RusselUana 
and Clareij the former with blush, the latter with deep red flowers. 

R. muliifloray from China and Japan, is a sub-climbing shrub, with long naked 
flexuose branches, furnished beneath the pectinate stipules with a pair of hooked 
prickles. The leaves consist of five or seven approximate soft dull green lanceolate 
leaflets, hairy on both sides; and the flowers are small, numerous, single or double, 
white or pink, succeeded by red turbinate fruits. There seems little reason to doubt 
that the R. intermedia figured in the Revue HorHeole (1868, 269, figs. 29, 30), which 
had been raised from Chinese seed by M. L4roy, is the typical form of this species, 
hitherto unknown in gardens ; it is remarkable for its large panicles of small white 
flowers, about the size of those of a common blackberry, and hence giving the plant an 
appearance intermediate between that of Rubus and Rosa, There are some interesting 
old garden varieties of this plant, of which the form with double pink flowers was 
only known when Lindley wrote his Monograph : — Thunhergiana, with small 
double white clustered flowers ; camea^ with small double pink clustered flowers ; 
Grevilleiy the Seven Sisters* Rose, a beautiful plant, with large, double clustered 
flowers, purple, changing colour as they fade ; and BoursatUtii^ an early free-flowering 
Rose, with small double pink flowers, the petals of which have a reticulated appearance. 
R, Brunoniiy a rambling shrub, with branches from 10 to 12 feet long, and white or 
pale red flowers in terminal bunches, is a distinct species from Nepal. R. anemoniflora^ 
is a moderate-sized shrub, with smooth branching stems, the leaves usually temate, and 
the flowers in globular clusters, small, pale blush, the outer petals broad, forming a 
kind of cup, filled up with narrow petals, resulting from the transformation of the 
stamens ; this is a Chinese plant, found in the gardens of Shanghae. 

R, moscJiatay the Musk Rose, is said to be the species which yields the precious 
Persian Attar of Roses. It is a rambling shrub, from 10 to 12 feet high, the branches 
glandular, armed with nearly equal strong hooked scattered prickles. The leaves are 
naked above, glaucous beneath, made up of five or seven unpolished ovate-lanoeolate 
leaflets. The flowers grow in very numerous many-flowered cymes ; they are pure 
white, with a scent of musk, and are followed by small red fruits. One variety of 
this, called nivea, has large white or pale rose-coloured very handsome flowers; while 
multiplex has double white flowers. The species comes from the North of Africa and 
Madeira. Some refer the Noisette Roses to this species, others to a cross-bred form 
of R. indica. 

The Prairie Rose, R ruhi/oUa, found in North America, is a shrub from 8 to 4 
feet high, with straight ascending root-shoots, glabrous branches armed sparingly 
with scattered falcate prickles, and distant leaves of about five ovate leaflets, shining 
above and downy beneath. The flowers are small pale red, and grow about three 
together. The fruits are small, round, naked. It blooms in August and September. 
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The Bakkhiah* comprise rambling dectdnoos or Bub-everereen BhrnbB, somewhat 
tcnderin their cooBtitntion, having trailing sterna, and usually temate shinmg leaves, 
the stipules of which are nearly free, subulate or very narrow, and usually deciduous. 

The most important Rose in this group is that known as the Banksian, of which 
yellow and white-flowered Tarieties exist. This plant, Ji. Bankiiix, Lady Banks' 
Rose, forms a climbing and rambling shrub, the branches of which are unarmed, 
weak, and of a dull green colour. The leaves are entirely free from pubescence, 
except at the base of the centre nerve, where they are very hairy, and they consist 
of three or five flat oblong lanceolate obtuse leaflets. The flowers are numerous, 
arranged in corymbs, nodding, small, white, and very double, with a weak but 
pleasant scent. The fruits are small, globose, black, unarmed. The variety- called 
lulea differs in having the blossoms of a nankeen yellow. This Rose, which flowers 
in June and July, and was introduced in 1807, comes to us from China. It is a 
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remarkably flno conserratory plant. R. mnica, the Three-leaved China Rose, is also 
a rambling sub-evergreen shmb, the branches of which are covered with equal scat- 
tered red falcate prickles. The leaves are very shining, compoeed of three ovate< 
lanceolate leaflets, pale beneath, with a prickly midrib. The flowere are large white 
solitary, succeeded by elliptic orange-red mnricate fruits, crowned witii spreading 
rigid undivided sepals. 

With this group of Banksians our Garland of Wild Roses is complete. They 
are especially commended to the notice of those who are busy at the fonntain-head 
of that flood of sweets which each revolving year pours in upon onr garden! in the 
shape of New Roses. A word to the wise is sufficient ; and to point to the gains 
which would be realized by the acquisition of improved Macartney Roses with their 
evergreen foliage, of enlarged Bankaian Roses with their graceful habit, of hardier 
Tea Rosea with their delicious perfimie — and with these the half is not told — should 
be enough to stir the imagination, and to fire the enthnnasm of the Hybridizer. 
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Spring-pruning, advantages of 56 

Standard Roses 117 

— defined , 166 

OlOCKS ... ... ... ... ... X^O 

— fitness for budding 128 

— selection of ... 129 

-~ treatment of 126 

Suckers, destruction of 114 

— propagation by 183 

Summer-Pruning 121 

Summer-thimiing 76 
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THB BOSS OABDEK. 



Sweet Roses, the best ... 
Sweetness indispensable... 

Table of heights of Groups 
Tea-soentod Roses 

— as Standards 
Tender Roses, protection for 

Thinning 

Tobacco-smoke cnre for aphis , 
Trailing-Roses, best kinds 

^~ remarks on ... 

YABisnES, adaptation of, to soils 

— choice ef 

— grouping of 

— traced from the species 
Yibert, his seedlings 



PAQS 

154 

84 

164 
134, 224 
.. 122 
. 122 
. 60 
. 109 
. 153 
. 43 

. 24 
.47, 48 
. 161 
. 159 
. 13 







PAOB 


Wabkee's, Mrs., Rosarium 


... ... 40 


Wars of the Roses 




•.• ... 16 


Wash for Rose-stems 




121 


Wedge-Grafting ... 




... ... 180 


Weeping Rose, the 




... 42, 66, 120 


— supports for ... 




68, 120 


— defined 




165 


— best kinds for 




153 


Whip-Grafting ... 




130 


White Rose, the ... 




18, 184 


Winter Roses, best kinds 


153 


Worms, remedy for 


... 


... ••• SHi 


YEI.LOW Moss Rose 


... 


8, 20 


Yellow Roses, the best 


... 


154 



END OP THE ROSE GARDEN. 
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